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BY MKS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


She walked amid the lilies 
Upstanding,«*raight and tall, 

Mae ot Spe boicht szaingy 
The dusky mountain wall; 

Gray olives dropped upon her 
Their crystal globes of dew, 

The while the doors of heaven grew wide 
To let the Easter through. 


Alfheaven was rose and golden, 
The clouds were reft apart, 
Earth’s holiest dawn in dazzling white 
Came forth from heaven’s own heart; 
And never since on Eden 
Creation’s glory lay 
Had ever garden of the Lord 
Beheld so fair a day. 


Her eyes were blurred with weeping, 
Her trailing steps were slow ; 
The cross she bore within her 
Transfixed her soul with woe. 
One only goal before her 
Loomed through her spirit’s gloom, 
As in the early morning 
She sought the guarded tomb. 


But down the lilied pathway 
A kingly presence came, 

A seamless garment clothed Him, 
His face was clear as flame, 

And in His hands were nail-prints, 
And on His brow were scars, 

But in His eyes a light of love 
Beyond the light of stars. 


For tears she could not see Him, 
As o’er the path He came, 

Till, like remembered music, 
He called her by her name; 

Then swift her soul to answer, 
The Lord of life she knew, 

Her breast unbarred its prison gates 
To let the Easter through. 


Such light of revelation 
As bathed her being then, 
It comes anew wherever Christ 
Is known indeed of men; 
Such glory on the pathway, 
It falls again on a)l 
Who hear the King in blessing, 
And hasten at His call. 


Rise, King of grace and glory, 
This hallowed Easter-tide, 

Nor from Thy ransomed people 
Let even death divide; 

For yet again doth heaven 
Throw all its gates apart, 

And send the sacred Easter 
Straight from its glowing heart. 





(Editorial.) 


LOSS BY DELAY. 

A judicious worker in evangelistic 
meetings, a layman who, during a long 
period of years, had persuaded hundreds to 
begin the Christian life, was asked what 
excuse is most frequently offered by young 
men for neglecting the matter of personal 
salvation. He replied, ‘‘The plea of 
postponement.”” The common argument 
against such delay is the uncertainty of 
life, an appeal which has little force with 
persons rejoicing in health and strength. 
A much stronger argument, inasmuch as 
it represents a certainty in each individual 
life, is suggested by what Darwin says 
concerning his loss of mental power in 
certain directions. When young he was 
extravagantly fond of music and poetry, 
but continued neglect of these tastes led 
to total loss of ability to enjoy these 
higher arts. His ear became dulled to 
harmony of sound and his imagination 
literally atrophied. The same law holds 
in regard to spiritual sensibilities. Aman 
may die young, but he certainly will be- 
come dead in soul through neglect. What 
must I do to be lost? ‘‘ Nothing,” is the 
significant reply of Mr. Moody. The slow, 
sure, absolute working of this law is a 
far more fearful truth to a thoughtful 
person than the possible event of sudden 


SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


I remember a young man of about eight- 
een years, the only son of his mother, 
who gave him to the service of his coun- 
try. The canvas group into which he 
was thrown had some excellent men, but 
it had also some who were profane, not 
scrupulous as to purity, addicted to gam- 
ing and scoffers at religion. He had to 
come in contact with these thing, but, 
without pretense, he kept himself pure. 
One day I asked him how it happened 
that he did not yield to evil influences. 
Standing upright, as a soldier and a Chris- 
tian ought to stand, he answered with 
soldierly directness, ‘‘ I want to be able to 
look my mother in the face when I get 
home without feeling ashamed.’’ I knew 
the stcck from which he came, and it was 
one in which a sense of Christian honor, 
especially in reverence for a mother’s love 
and goodness, would have remarkable 
strength. The power which held him 


3| was more than law, more even than prin- 


ciple; it was the sensitiveness which saw 
the unseen mother’s pure eyes, and ima- 
gined how he would feel when he must 
again look into her face. A mother’s true 


1 | control was here illustrated; nor was there 


any less visible the strength of those spir- 
itual influences which are far more power- 
ful than sight, and those laws of fitness 
which are stronger than commandments. 
I wonder if his feeling would have been 
changed if on the next day he had re- 
ceived a letter telling him that his mother 


.|had been transferred to the eternal home. 


Would he still have said, ‘“‘I want to be 


table to look my mother in the face when 


I get home’’? I think he would, and I 


;|think the influence of that silent attrac- 


tion coming from the heavenly world 
would have been more to him than all the 
arguments ever framed. 

I wonder still farther whether the great 


; day of judgment necessarily means the 


unrolling of records, or whether it be suf- 
ficient that every oue shall meet the look 
of his Lord. When the Master turned 
and looked upon Peter, the look was the 
voiceless judgment. Is it unsafe to think 
that penalty in that unseen eternity is not 
@ measured amount of retribution for a 
given amount of sin, but the instinctive 
shrinking of the evil from the presence 
of infinite purity? Is it harmful to sup 
pose that the accepted find their accep- 


5|tance at once in the peace with which 


they look up into the face of the Lord? 


4 The spiritual sense ef the Scriptures seems 


to warrant this conception. The person- 
ality of our Lord is so vividly foremost 


°\ that its constraining power overshadows 


the motives, however great, drawn from 
all other sources. No abstract considera- 
tions compare with the standard of the 
Master’s approval. The new disciple 
‘*followed Jesus,’’ and that was service. 
When they ‘“‘ went and told Jesus,’’ that 
was consolation. When one ‘‘ endured as 
seei;c. Him who fs invisible,’ that was 
the secret of heroism. The undaunted 
apostle, ‘‘looking unto Jesus, the author 
and perfecter of our faith,’’ had no need 
of faith by collated proofs. ‘‘In whom, 
though now ye see Him not, yet believ- 
ing.”? He was the incarnate way, truth, 
life. 

Then the most controlling motives are 
in personal influences rather than argu- 
ments. The influences are in the higher 
sphere, and not in the lower. They are 
in the unseen, and notin the seen. That 
is, this is the fact except in cases where 
brute force seems to be a necessary gov- 
ernment; or, at best, where the nature is 
such that it must run in iron grooves. 
The sensitiveness which on the shore 
detects the spot where a flaw in the cable 
has occurred a thousand miles away is 
not a greater work of God than the sensi- 
tiveness of spiritual fitoesses and connec- 
tions, like that of the mother in her 
Massachusetts home and her boy in the 
changing scenes of bivouac and battie. 

““With me,” said Paul, “it is a very 

small thing that I should be judged of 
you, or of man’s judgment.’’ He was 
not independent. He acknowledged alle- 
giance. He was willing to be judged. 
But the test by which he would stand 
was above his surroundings. The boy- 
soldier was indifferent to any expressed 
opinion of those who could not under- 
stand him. Is this that which enables 
men to endure with calmness and gentle- 
ness sometimes the misconceptions of 
others, and even of Christian friends? 
Is it this which satisfies one to remain in 
silence because of the consciousness that 
the misconceptions are a ‘‘small thing”’ 
in comparison with the approval of one 
who understands the heart? Not pleas- 
ant indeed is it to be misunderstood, but 
that is nothing if there shall -be no stain 
upon the purity of motive, no record of 
wavering in loyalty. 
There are intermediate tests in life. 
One does not wait till he gets home. 
The influence is continuous. I recall 
another instance, somewhat different, 
but which illustrates the truth of which 
I am writing. A father and mother, 
Christian friends of mine, expressed to 
me their anxieties regarding the conduct 
of a son in a distant city from whom they 
must long be unavoidably separated. In 
the circumstances their fears were natural. 
I asked them how often he wrote home. 
“Once a fortnight to a day,’’ was the an- 
swer. I asked if I might see some of his 
letters, and on their willing consent I read 
attentively quite a number of them, 
** You need have no fear,’ I told them. 
‘* A son who writes these full letters, and 
of such a tone, and so regularly, has not 
gone astray.’’ I took pains a little later, 
through a friend of mine in that distant 
city, to make sure of the facts in the case, 
and my judgment was completely sus- 
tained. The young man had not in heart 
left his home. Years have gone, and both 
parents have passed away, but the son 
has, in Christian life, matured the promise 
which those letters breathed. 


It may not be out of harmony with 
what I have said if I suggest a practical 
thought as to the unseen standard which 
all of us may well havein view. It came 
to me years ago in the incident of an 
hour. It was in the spring of an event- 
ful year, and a river was to be forded, 
when the spring rains had raised the 
waters, broadened the stream, and made 
it a rushing torrent. The ford was diag- 
onal and on either side of it was deep 
water. Twelve horses were put to each 





death. 


of the guns. It seemed easy to ford the 


river, but when, a little distance from the 
shore, one looked at the rushing, whirling 
waters, be was easily dazzled and bewil- 
dered. Horses drawing the heavy guns 
were misguided by the drivers and lost 
their footing. Some men were swept 
down the stream, although no lives were 
lost. I found my own horse swimming, 
but a touch of the bridle rein guided the 
strong animal back to the shore. Soon 
an officer of rank, noting the confusion 
and seeing its cause, in a ringing voice 
gave the order, ‘‘Men, keep your eyes 
fixed on that tree on the other shore!” 
The order was obeyed, and the column | 
passed through without further trouble. | 
If we look only to the restless affairs of 
life, we are bewildered. We need a per- 
manent land mark to look to on the other 
shore. Beyond the flood is ‘‘the tree of 
life which is in the Paradise of God.” 


NOT A OOMING BAOK, BUT A 
GOING FORWARD. 


BY REV. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


The resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ 
from the dead was an absolutely new fact in 
the history of our race. There never had 
been anything like it before. Elijah, in- 
deed, had restored to life the son of the 
widow of Zarephath, and Elisha had been 
the means of reanimating the child of the 
‘*oreat woman’’ of Shunem. Nay, Jesus 
Himself had wrought similar miracles in 
the cases of Jairus’s daughter, the son of 
the widow of Nain, and Lazarus of Beth- 
any. In all these instances, however, the 
reanimated persons had only been brought 
back to the same sort of life as that 
which they been living before they died, 
and, after all, they died again. But, when 
Jesus rose, it was to a higher kind of 
human life even than that which had pre- 
ceded His crucifixion, and He did not 
die again, for ‘‘being raised from the 
dead’? He ‘‘dieth no more; death no 
more hath dominion over Him.’’ He did 
not come back to His old life, but He went 
forward to a new and nobler life. This is 
very clearly implied in the words of Paul 
when he says ‘‘ that like as Christ was 
raised from the dead through the glory 
of the Father, so we also might walk in 
newness of life’’; for the very pith and 
pertinence of the comparison which he 
draws lie in the words which we have 
italic: zed. 

But obvious as this distinction between 
Christ’s resurrection and a mere restora- 
tion to life is, it is by many entirely over- 
looked, and the result is that in reading 
the gospel narratives on the subject they 
are involved in perplexity and fail to re- 
ceive the full revelation which the great 
event was designed to give to Christians 
in general. It may be well, therefore, to 
go with a little fullness into the matter. 

As we study the records which tell us 
how the Lord *‘ shewed Himself alive after 
His passion,” we are impressed with some 
things which at first seem formidable ob- 
stacles to our reception of the resurrection 
as @ fact at all, but which when more 
profoundly considered give to that great 
event a large part of its significance. 
Taus His. presence with His followers 
during the forty days before the ascension 
was not continuous. When Lazarus was 
raised from the dead, he resided as afore- 
time in Bethany. There was nothing in 
his later history different in kind from 
his former. He came back to his old 
home, his old occupations, his old rela- 
tions. Those who visited Bethany might 
calculate on seeing him, and we know 
that many of the Jews actually did go to 
the village tuat they might behold ‘‘ the 
man raised up by Christ.”’ But it was 
not so with our Lord after His resurrec- 
tion. He did not take up His residencein 
any one glace. He did not become the 
permanent guest of any one of His disci- 
ples. There is no record even of any con- 
ference between Him and His mother, 
During the week that intervened between 
His appearance to His disciples on the 
evening of the resurrection day and that 
other when Thomas was for the firs: time 
present with the rest, it seems perfectly 
clear that no one of them had seen Him. 
Not as before was He found teaching in 
ihe temple; or going to and fro among 
the cities of the land. Not as before did 
He visit the people in their homes, or sit 
down to eat withthem. Neither did He 
so identify Himself with any locality that 
they could go to it and feel sure that they 
would find Him there, unless He had first 
made an appointment with them. When 
they saw Him it was because ‘‘ He shewed 
Himeself’’ unto them; because ‘‘ He ap- 
peared uato them’’; because ‘“* He mani- 
fested Himself unto them’’—a mode of 
speed which implies that their seeing 
Him was the result of a volition on His 
part as well as of a perception on theirs. 
Now all this, it must be confessed, is 
perplexing to the superficial reader, and 
many of the antagonists of the gospel 
have tried to make capital out of it, as if 
it proved that Christ had not really risen 
bodily from the dead at all. But these 
objectors are all thinking of Christ’s 
resurrection as if it had been a renewal 
of His old life, just as the resuscitation of 
Lazarus was, and as if it was to be proved 
by the application of precisely the same 
tests as were available in the cases of the 
daughter of Jairus and the widow’s son 
of Nain. 

The solution of the whole difficulty lies 
in the fact that Jesus did not come back 
from the grave to a life precisely identical 
with that which ended with His cruci- 
fixion, but passed on through the grave to 
a higher human life, touching our earthly 
state at certain points, but yet so far 
transcending it as to be, in some of its 
characteristics, above our comprehension 
and beyond the reach of our cbservation. 
He had entered on that which, speaking 
of it from our present standpoint, we may 
call the future post-resurrection life, and 
so He did not resume His old irtercourse 
with His followers and friends—did not 
because He could not, and could not, not 
because of any imperfection in Himself, 
but because of the limitations within 
which they were circumscribed by the 
‘* bodies of humiliation ’’ which they still 
inhabited. 

The same principle holds in respect to 














in its nessa oe? to. that which shall 


come upon thoge of the Christians who 
shall be alive at the second coming of 
the Lord. It was the same body, in that 
there were in it all the essential elements 
of humanity; but all these were so trans- 
figured and ennobled that it might be said 
also that it was changed in precisely the 
same sense as Pat fa said ‘‘ we shall 
all be changed.’’ It vas so allied to earth 
that He could eat of the broiled fish which 
His disciples gave Him; but, on the other 
hand, it was so different from an earthly 
body that He appearad and disappeared 
from view in a most sYsterious manner— 
came into the midst of \His disciples when 
the doors of the room ip which they were 
assembled were securely fixed for fear of 
the Jews, vanished out'of sight in a mo- 
ment, and at the last aicended into mid- 
heaven and was reccive-jiby a cloud out of 
the sight of the spectaacs. 

Now so long as we */ard the resurrec- 
tion of Christ as a mers resumption of life 
so long we shall continge,to be perplexed 
and distressed by these apparent anom- 
alies, and may perhaps: be tempted to 
give up our faith in th1 event altogether. 
But the moment we get hold of the truth 
that the Lord in His emerging from the 
grave went forward to a bigher life, and 
did not come back to his former life, all 
such perplexity disappiars. It may still 
be said by an objector, ‘' If Jesus possessed 
His own body after Hig resurrection and 
could eat and be handled, He could not 
vanish; if He vanished, He could not have 
been thus corporeal.’*'But the answer, 
perfectly satisfactory to all who have 
grasped the truth on which throughout 
we have been insisting, is that the very 
point of the revelation given us through 
the resurrection of our’Lord lies in the 
combination of these :jgo apparently in- 
consistent aspects of His now perfected 
humanity—the one giyfpg us the assur- 
ance, so far as it cov ff be given, ‘‘ that 
nothing is lost in thd, passage through 
death; the other th-f,.the , limitations 
which belong to earth! fexistence are not 
to be extended to’’ th post-resurrection 
life of the glorified with Christ. 

But, to mention only one point more, 
the distinction which we have been in- 
sisting on between a rpstoration to life 
and the resurrection of Christ throws some 
light upon the facts that the Lord was 
not always recognized at first by those to 
whom He appeared, and that He did not 
show Himself openly to ail the people, 
but only, as Peter said in his address to 
Cornelius, ‘‘ to witnesses chosen before of 
God.’? Mary did not at first know Him 
as He stood beside her at the sepulcher, 
but supposed Him to be the gardener; 
the two disciples on the way to Emmaus 
did not recognize Him until He was in 
the act of blessing and breaking the 
bread; and when He appeared in the 
midst of His disciples Luke tells us that 
they were ‘‘terrified an‘, affrighted and 
suppored that they haut aten w» spirit.’ 
Then to the great public of the nation He 
gave no glimpse of Himself at all. All, 
or almost all, who were honored with such 
a@ manifestation seem to be enumerated by 
Paul in his great resurrection chapter, 
and they were all (with perhap: the ex- 
ception of Paul himself) already His 
friends and disciples. Now it must be 
confessed that at first sight this looks a 
little suspicious, but, when we take fully 
into consideration the forward movement 
made by Christ in His resurrection, the 
difficulty vanishes. 

The spiritual body needs a spiritual eye 
for its perception; and it is worthy of 
notice that even in the case of His own 
friends the great majority of them needed 
to be led, as it -were, out of the natural 
up to the spiritual before He manifested 
Himself tothem. This is evident in the 
interviews between Him and Mary and 
between Him and the two disciples on the 
way to Emmaus; while the fact that John, 
with his deep spiritual insight, was the 
first to recognize Him at the lake of 
Galilee is an illustration of the same gen- 
eral law. We need not therefore be dis- 
turbed by the statement of Peter that 
“*God raised Him up the third day, and 
gave Him to be made manifest, not to all 
the people, but unto witnesses that were 
chosen before of God,’’ for that was tae 
inevitable result of His rising to a new 
mode of human existence, sinceas Bishop 
Westcott, who has made the fullest and 
most profound study of this subject to be 
found in the English language, has said, 
‘*Our senses can grasp only that which is 
kindred to themselves.’’ 

If, then, the life of the risen Lord had 
been simply a renovation or a continu- 
ance of his former life, subject to the 
the same conditions and necessarily des- 
tined fo the same close, then the experi- 
ence of unbelievers would have been sufti- 
cient to test, the witness of unbelievers 
would have been sufficient to establish, 
the reality of the resurrection. But if it 
was a foreshadowing cf new powers of 
human action, of a new mode of human 
being, then without a corresponding power 
of spiritual discernment there could be no 
testimony to its truth. The world could 
not see (the risen) Christ and (the risen) 
Christ could not—there is a divine im- 
possibility—show Himself to the world. 


To have proved by incontestible evi- 
dence that Christ rose again, as Lazarus 
rose agair, would not have been to con- 
firm our faith but to destroy it irretriev- 
ably. Only the believer who had ever 
imperfectly, yet vitally, felt Christ’s power 
and known Him could grasp and harmo- 
nize the two modes of the revelation of His 
person, Thus the very things about the 
records of our Redeemer’s appearances to 
His followers after His resurrection, 
which on the first blush of the matter are 
most perplexing, are those which to a 
deeper study reveal most of its value as 
being at once most confirmatory of and 
consistent with the fact that He thereby 
passed into a new mode of human exist- 
ence, which is the type and prophecy of 
that on which His people after their 
resurrection are to enter. 

In this way, too, the rising of Christ 
from the dead has more than a mere in- 
dorsing power whereby the reality of His 
incarnation and the efficacy of His atone- 


the resurrection body of the Lord. There|ment are established, for it draws aside 
were many marks on that body of ident:ty|the veil which hangs over the future state, 
with that which had been crucified and bur-| and lets us see what the Christian himself 
ied. It had in hands and feet the prints of | is ultimately to become when the dead in 
the nails and bore on the side the evidence} Christ ‘‘shall be raised incorruptible” 
of the spear gash. The sepulcherin which | and the living shall ‘‘be changed.’’ 


The 





it had been laid was found empty, but it|subject is one of the most difficult that 
had itself passed through a change similar, 'can engage our attention, but we feel sure 


that they who seek to comprehend the 
distinction on which we have insisted, 
and al! which that involves, will begin to 
enter upon a fuller experience of what the 
great apostle meant by knowing Christ 
**in the power of His resurrection.”’ 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 

The Modern Trend of Religious Thought 
was discussed before the Congregational 
Club by Rev. Drs. Huntington of Grace 
Church, New York, Crooks of Drew 
Seminary, Bishop of Trinity Reformed 
Church, Orange, and Professor Harris of 
Andover Seminary. 

The first speaker did not see any 
clearly ascertainable ‘‘trend,’’ but many 
existing equations, as the personal, de- 
nominational, national, etc. He saw a 
tendency toward a rehabilitation of the 
dogmatic principle. People are asking 
what to believe, and a definite answer 
thereto is dogma. The authority for it is 
the consensus of the best minds and 
hearts of all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians, 

Professor Crooks could not say just 
what “‘trend’’ is. But looking back over 
fifty years he saw a great advance. The 
old conflicts over many old theories—of 
Strauss, evolution, etc.—are dead, and we 
have no more to fear from ‘‘ the higher 
criticism’? than from them. The real 
conflict now is between sacerdotal, Evan- 
gelical and liberal Christianity. Over and 
above all calls for revision and dogma 
there is the deep sacred reverence for the 
Word of God, our safeguard for all time, 
and the coming century will be neither 
agnostic nor atheistic. 

Dr. Bishop keenly dissected the Ger- 
man schools of thought, and viewed our 
own religious state of today under three 
depressing conditions: a relaxed public 
virtue, a relaxed religious fervor, ard a 
relaxed grip on faith. The world wants 
a religion that is peaceful, but not stag- 
nant; earnest, but not feverish; energetic, 
but not unstable. Many have lost what 
lies at the bottom of all—conviction. But 
the theology of the future will be the 
same old gospel—a Calvinism higher, 
more human, and at the same time more 
divine. It will be the truth spoken it 
\love by the lips and life of the indwell- 
ing God among us. 

Professor Harris stated the crucial ques- 
tion of the hour to be, Was Paul right in 
his conception of the person and work of 
Christ? Was Christ merely a teacher, 
master, friend, or was He the sacrifice, the 
Redeemer, of the world? The professor 
held Him up emphatically as a divine 
mediator; the bringer into the world of a 
distinct type of virtue, which He exem- 
plified in His life and death; setting up a 
new standard, capable of reproduction 
and self-perpetuating; turning the world’s 
great mystery of pain into peace and 
blessing by the grand idea of Chris- 
tianity—the obliteration of one’s self for 
the good of others, Biblical criticism need 
not be feared; no probable theory of the 
composition of the Book can take away 
our Lord or His great love and sacrifice. 

The summer hegira to Europe has al- 
ready begun, hurried up this year by the 
Congregational International Council. 
Not a few of the delegates mean to sand- 
wich this between trips of more or less 
length in pursuit of health, pleasure or 
profit. A glance at the list of 100 names 
of our most widely known ministers, in 
last week's issue of the Congregationalist, 
gives one in advance something of the 
feeling of loneliness that is to come over 
the churches a few weeks hence. 

Dr. Frank Russell of the Evangelical 
Alliance sailed last Saturday on the Gas- 
cogne with Mrs. Russell. Dr. Thurber of 
the American Church in Paris sailed on 
the same steamer, cor fident that the ob- 
ject of his visit to this country has been 
virtually attained. One of his special mis- 
sions is to attend the ninth international 
conference of the Alliance in Florence, 
April 4-12. A considerable American 
delegation is expected there. Pres. L. C. 
Warner of our Congregational Club sails, 
April 4, with his wife and children, for a 
sojourn of several months in Italy and 
elsewhere on the continent. Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, besides taking part in the Coun- 
cil, has preaching engagements enough to 
make the trip hardly one of rest. He is 
to preach in the Oxford University course, 
now a prominent feature in university life 
there. Then he is down for the anniver- 
sary sermon for the Clarendon Park Church 
at Leicester, and he is also to preach 
for Dr. Mackennal. Mrs. Meredith is 
already on the other side seeking health, 
and the doctor will soon follow. 

The resignation of his pastorate of the 
Lee Avenue Church, Brooklyn, by Rev. 
H. A. Powell, D. D., was to most of his 
people and ministerial brethren here a 
sudden and painful surprise. His pas- 
toral career of seven years with the Bush- 
wick Reformed and eight years with the 
Lee Avenue people has been one of un- 
usual success. He took each of those 
churches when financially much depressed, 
and brought both up to a condition of 
prosperity. The membership of the latter 
has about doubled under his care, and its 
yearly income has grown from $3,000 to 
$11,000. Still more rapidly has he grown 
in the confidence and esteem of the 
ministerial brotherhood. Dr. Powell has 
suffered much for some years past from a 
throat affection which the regularly re- 
curring pulpit services seriously aggra- 
vated. In the hope of relief from this he 
has decided to go into the practice of the 
law, for which he was early educated and 
admitted to the bar. He will carry with 
him the best wishes of hosts of friends. 

The New York Sabbath Committee, 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Atterbury, secretary, has 
issued a careful report of its thirty-second 
and thirty-third years of work in behalf 
of proper Sabbath observance. Its efforts 
for the enforcement of existing laws and 
for the prevention of objectionable legis- 
lation opening the way to Sunday dis- 
turbance; in behalf of street-car employés, 
soldiers and sailors at military and naval 
ports, post office employés; also in oppo- 
sition to public Sunday exhibitions, base- 
ball games and Sunday railway traffic, 
under the wise co-operation of Protestants 
and Catholics alike, have met with cheer- 
ing success. Not only is this true of New 
York, but of ten ora dozen other States 
concerning which the facts are given. 
Still more surprising will it be to most 
persons to read the array of facts given as 
to the rapid progress in several European 
countries. The city and State owe more’ 











than they will ever know to the quiet but 
effective watch of the committee over the 
schemes cf legislators elected by liquor 
dealers, and of politicians working in their 
interest, who appear to regard free rum on 
Sundays as the greatest boon of mortals. 
Dr. Taylor preached to the Princeton 
students last Sunday, and President Pat- 
ton occupied the Tabernacle pulpit. It is 
safe to say that there was no letting down 
at either end of the line of the stanch 
orthodoxy to which Dr. Taylor’s people 
are accustomed. 
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AT THE WEST. 

Sunday morning the Pilgrim (late the 
First) Church of Englewood, reopened 
and rededicated its renovated, enlarged 
and in every way greatly improved house 
of worship. The house has been refur- 
nished, provided with a fine organ, beauti- 
ful glass put into the windows, and, best 
of all, the money for these improvements, 
seven or eight thousand dollars, has been 
secured. Rev. A. (. Smalley’s ministry 
has opened most auspiciously. He has 
won the hearts of the people universally, 
and is rapidly consolidating the material 
of this flourishing suburb into a strong 
and aggressive church. The dedicatory 
sermon in the morning was by the 
writer; the sermon in the evening, thought- 
ful and eloquent, by Rev. Charles Henry 
Keays of Ravenswood. 

Tuesday evening the New England 
church installed Rev. J. G. Johnson, D. D., 
late of New London, as its pastor and 
teacher. His examination, though brief, 
was eminently satisfactory to the large 
council. The address to the people, as 
was fitting, was given by Dr. E. P. Good- 
win, the patriarch pastor among us. It 
was wise, tender, loving and eloquent. 
It is hard to conceive of a better charge 
to a pastor than was given by Dr. Board- 
man of the seminary, or of a more touch- 
ing and appropriate installing prayer than 
that offered by Dr. Savage. A unique 
address of welcome by Dr. M. W. Stryker 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, spark- 
ling with wit, brilliant in diction and full 
of Christian sympathy, was styled A 
Neighborly Greeting. Such indeed it was! 
The right hand of fellowship was by the 
writer, who was also moderator of the 
council, Other parts were by Rev. C. F. 
Gates of Mardin and Rev. E, A. Adams. 
The place the new pastor has already 
secured in the affections of his people is a 
pledge of the success of his ministry. 

Thursday evening the Auditorium was 
crowded, as Methcdists only can crowd a 
building, in celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the death of John Wesley. 
The singing was such as only a Methodist 
choir of 400 voices can furnish, and the 
addresses by President Rogers of the uni- 
versity at Evanston, on Wesley the Man, 
with reference also to his personal charac- 
teristics, by Dr. J. M. Buckley, on Wesley 
as a Reformer, with a review of his meth- 
ods and the subject matter of his reforms, 
by Bishop W. H. Warren, who traced the 
growth of Methodism since Wesley’s death, 
were entirely satisfactory to the vast 
audience which heard them. If Method- 
ism makes as much progress the next 
century as in the last, a hundred years 
from now there will surely be no world to 
convert. One address which ought to 
have been delivered was conspicuous in 
its omission, viz, the influence which 
Methodism has had on other Evangelical 
denominations both in the doctrines they 
teach and in the methods they employ in 
teaching them. A careful survey of the 
facts might show that the greatest tri- 
umphs of Methodism have been won out- 
side its own ranks, 

The nomination of so many men for the 
office of mayor of Chicago is unfortunate. 
That the present incumbent would be re- 
elected if nominated, as he undoubtedly 
will be, is hardly probable. His adminis- 
tration has pleased few even of his own 
party. It has lacked backbone, the un- 
flinching purpose of a man of strong 
principle to enforce the law at whatever 
cost. It has been an expensive adminis- 
tration, and for this reason unwelcome to 
tax-payers. Nor is there very much to 
show for the great sums of money which 
have been used. Ex-Mayor Harrison, for 
eight years at the head of the city, an- 
nounces himself a candidate, and although 
both Harrison and Cregier are Democrats 
there is little love between them. It is 
thought that Harrison stands the best 
chance of an election even if he should 
fail to secure the party nomination, and 
that of the two he would make the better 
officer. Hempstead Washburne, son of a 
famous father, is a young man of ability 
and the Republican nominee. With his 
Catholic wife to help him he anticipates 
securing many Catholic votes. The plat- 
form of the party is all one could ask, 
Elmer Washburn is the nominee of the 
Citizens’ party. To him as a man, a tried 
and tested officer, there can be no objec- 
tion. The platform on which he stands 
is unexceptionable. There ought to be 
some way of uniting the Citizens’ and 
the Republican party on one candidate. 
Then there would be at least a chance for 
success. As it now is, there is hardly a 
remote possibility that either of the two 
men who would govern the city creditably 
will be elected. With 25,000 children in 
the parochial schools, and the number 
increasing constantly, it would not be 
strange if the anti-Catholic element were 
to unite on Elmer Washburn and give 
him a surprisingly large support. The 
friends of the little red schoolhouse do 
not intend to give up its control. 

The visit of Indian Commissioner Mor- 
gan has been an excuse for a great deal 
of abuse of the commissioner in the 
Democratic press, and severe criticism of 
his methods of conducting the Indian Bu- 
reau. When it .is remembered that of 
$570,000 appropriated for contract schools 
the coming year the Catholics receive 
$363,000, it would seem as if it would be 
wisdom on the part of the latter to be 
silent. Although it is true they have 
more schools than all the other denomina- 
tions put together, there is a reason for 
this not altogether creditable to the par- 
ties who are responsible for it. Evidently 
General Morgan’s position that the Gov- 
ernment should give all Indian children a 
secular education, and permit the denom- 
inations to establish as many schools as 
they please for missionary purposes, is 
the only proper position to take. The 
Government cannot teach religion, but it 
can teach the Indian the rudiments of 
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knowledge. It can fit him for the duties 
of secular life. It can teach him the 
value of citizenship in the Republic, It 
can teach him how to work. The bright- 
est pupils in its schools can easily be 
found and fitted for that higher service as 
teachers, ministers and physicians among 
their people which their superior abilities 
warrant. But this higher education should 
for the most part be furnished in mission 
schools rather than in those which now 
exist at the expense of the Government 
on every reservation, 

The Tribune did General Morgan the 
courtesy to print his address before the 
Congregational Club entire, and the Inter- 
Ocean of Sunday gave up nearly two col- 
umns of its space to the report of an 
interview with him, and to an editorial 
wholly in sympathy with his policy. . If. 


fifteen years longer, there will be no Indian | 
question, and Baffalo Bills will find it 
difficult, even if the War Department be 
favorable, to secure wild Indians for their 
unseemly shows. 
The Reform Advocate, which is pub- 
lished weekly in the interests of reform 
Judaism, in its issue of March 13 criticises 
mildly the Palestine Memorial presented 
to the President by W. E. Blackstone of 
Chicago and extensively signed by clergy- 
men, editors, lawyers, etc., East as well 
as West. The Jewish writer thinks the 
memorial calculated to do harm rather 
than good, denies that the Jews, as such, 
form a nation or have any desire to return 
to Palestine, or could support themselves 
there were they to return in any iarge 
numbers, or that restoration of Jewish 
nationality has any considerable power as 
a motive with the Jews themselves. The 
writer sees many international difficulties 
in the way of intervention by the United 
States in behalf of the Russian Jews, and 
expresses the hope that this well-meant 
effort on the part of Christian people, and 
which indicates sympathy with the Jew- 
ish race, will be pigeon-holed at the White 
House. 

Chicago, March 21. FRANELIN, 

JOTTINGS FROM BALTIMORE. 

Cardinal Gibbens of this city, as a man 
and as a prelate, is far in advance of his 
Church, and no people are more willing to 
acknowledge this fact than Baltimore Prot- 
estants, but his recent remarkable sermon 
on Civil and Religious Liberty, while voi- 
cing a tolerance and catholicity which one 
could wish were characteristic of all of the 
cardinals, nevertheless was so at variance 
with the facts of history that Rev. J. 8. B. 
Hodges, rector of St. Paul’s Church, felt it 
necessary to write a protest, which called 
forth from Professor Adams of Johns Hop- 
kins the compliment, ‘It is a model of 
controversial discussion because of ita 
spirit and method.” 

The cardinal claimed for the Roman Catho- 
lic Church the right to pose as “‘ the zealous 
promoter of religious liberty,” and thanked 
God that he lives in a land where itberty of 
conscience prevails and one can “ worship 
God according to the dictates of a right 
conscience.’’ 

To this Rector Hodges replies: ‘It is a 
glorious thing to have so high an authority 
declaring himself so openly and so unre- 








and freedom of conscience. We honor him 
for his convictions, and still more do we 
honor him for frank and clear utterance 
of those convictions, but when he callg upon 
us to recognize that this has always been 
the attitude of that Church, we cannot but 
ask ourselves some questions, viz.: How 
can it be reconciled with the condemnation 
of freedom of conscience and liberty of 
worship by Pius IX in his encyclical of 
1864, or with the seventy-ninth article of 
the syllabus of the same holy father, which 
condemns ‘ the liberty of worship’ as tend- 
ing to ‘corruption of morals and the pest 
of indifferentism’?’”’ Coupled with these 
questions are others referring to the bulls by 
earlier Popes, the whole array being simply 
unanswerable. 

Boston has recently contributed to the 
enlightenment of our citizens on questions 
of municipal reform and individual better- 
ment. Mr. Sylvester Baxter of the Herald 
spoke before the Taxpayers’ Association, 
describing the model city govermment of 
Berlin, of which he has made careful 
study. Last week, under the auspices of 
the Charity Organization Society, the first 
of a series of object lessons on social science 
was given. Prof. Ira Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins University highly indorsed and ex- 
plained the practical value of Mr. Edward 
Atkinéon’s waste-preventing Aladdin Oven. 
Mr. John Glenn described the home libra- 
ries which the Boston Charity Organization 
Society has found so well fitted to supple- 
ment its work among Boston’s poor, and he 
advocated the inauguration of similar work 
in Baltimore. 

The lectures on The Nature and Elements 
of Poetry, by Mr. B. OC. Stedman, before 
the students of the university and a limited 
number of the many towns-people who clam- 
ored for admission, have been remarkable 
productions. He has not lost his old ideals; 
his feet have not been swept away by the 
flood of latter-day versifiers; he has nothing 
but faint praise for the greater part of re- 
cent poetry. Granting that it has beauty of 
form, it lacks, he says, the imaginative, 
passionate quality of the verse of the 
Georgian or Elizabethan periods. He con- 
cedes that the dramatic impulse of the liter- 
ature of today is not to be found in poetry, 
but in prose fiction. The great modern 
novels he held to be more significant than 
much of our best poetry. 

The life of the two Congregational 
churches of the city is vigorous and healthy. 
The parent church, Rey. E. A Lawrence, 
pastor, is handsomely housed and thor- 
oughly manned for work. The early preju- 
dice against ‘the nigger church,’’ as it was 
called, is gone, but there remains the prob- 
lem of reaching those who are not by birth 
and inclination Congregationalists—the na- 
tive stock. They tend toward Presbyteri- 
anism, and look with suspicion on the new- 
comer from the North. 

In the Second Church the outlook is some- 
what different. It started as a mission 
church in a new quarter of the city; its pas- 
tor, Rev. R. J. Thomson, is a young Eng- 
lishman and a man of the people; its mem- 
bers come from all denominations. 
Levering Hall, the handsome Y. M. 0. A. 
building given to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity by Mr. Eugene Levering, and 
opened early in the year, is filling a former 
void in the university life. At the last 
meeting of the board of trustees Mr. Lev- 
ering made known his willingness to pro- 
vide for a lectureship for a term of five 
years, the lectures to be academic dis- 
courses, not sermons, and devoted to the 
defense of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, or the promotion of an inter. 
est in Biblical studies, and the promotion of 
Christian life by biographica), historical or 
ethical studies. @. P. M. 
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THE UPRISING OF THE FARMERS. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


The social storm-center has been shifted 
from the towns to the farms. The wage- 
workers have had their innings; now the 
cultivators of the soil have eome to the 
front with their grievances. I do not 
mean to imply that the mechanics and 
artisans have retired from the field, anly 
that their movements are somewhat over- 
shadowed by the extraordinary rising of 
the agricultural elasses. 

Verily, as Mir. Bryce has told us, this is 
an age of discontent. Nor does the para- 
dox of Montesquieu hold good in this 
case—that discontent is the evidence of 
improved conditions; that it is the people 
who are already getting on, and who want 
to get on faster, who show the most signs 
of restlessness; for it is certain that the 
people of America are getting on more 
prosperously than those of Great Britain, 
and Mr. Bryce testifies that the people of 
America are far more contented, far less 
inclined to revolutionary movements, than 
their British cousins. Nevertheless, the 
American ferment is beginning to be suffi- 
ciently disquieting. We may be grateful, 
indeed, that revolutionary tendencies are 
not active among us. Our people are 
faixly well satisfied with their democratic 
institations. There is no general desire for 
radical changes in methods of govern- 
ment. They are confronted by no such 
monumental social anomaly as that of the 
British landed aristocracy with its heredi- 
tary powers. They have no schemes of 
political reorganization. They know very 
well that the political power is all in their 
own hands; they cannot wish to have it 
anywhere else. What irritates them is the 
fact that they have not been able to make 
better use of it. They are dissatisfied 
with themselves. They feel that they 
have been hoodwinked and outwitted by 
a few astute and powerful men; that, in 
spite of themselves, they are the tributa- 
vies of a gigantic plutocracy. For patri- 
otic reasons they may strongly deprecate 
the growth of such a plutocracy; for per- 
sonal reasons they must certainly rebel 
against being forced to contribute to its 
maintenance. Such forced contributions 
they believe that they are constantly com- 
pelled to make, partly by vast industrial 
combinations, partly by iniquitous legisla- 
tion. The men whom they have chosen to 
represent them in city councils, in State leg- 
islatures and in Congress have sold them 
out over and over again, giving to great 
corporations the perpetual right to tax 
them for their own benefit; and the steady 
drain of this incessant tribute begins to 
be intolerable. Especially true is this of 
the farming classes. They are told by the 
census that the aggregate wealth of this 
country is increasing at an enormous rate; 
they know that this is due in a very large 
degree to their labor, yet they find them- 
selves burdened by debt, and actually 
growing poorer year by year. Is it any 
wonder that they are becoming desperate, 
and that they propose to trust nobody, 
but to take matters into their own hands 
and undo the wromgs from which they are 
suffering? 

When they begin to determine what 
thelr wrongs are, and to decide upon 
remedies, they are very much at sea. 
The social and financial questions are so 
vast and complicated that one who has 
studied them long and patiently, who has 
within his reach the statistics which re- 

cord the experience of the past, and who 
knows, from history, something of the 
operation of economic laws, is often at a 
loss for any adequate practical solution 
of them. Obviously those who have no 
such knowledge are hopelessly adrift 
when they embark upon this shoreless 
ocean; they have neither chart nor com- 
pass nor rudder; they know neither the 
direction in which they ought to sail nor 
the sunken rocks in the channel ahead of 
them. Any one who will spend a few 
hours in one of the great meetings of the 
farmers, listening to their proceedings, 
will get a vivid notion of the blind and 
uncertaim way in which they are groping 
after remedies. Never was there a greater 
need of intelligent leadership. The farm- 
ers have a grievance; they ought to find 
aremedy. They have the power, too, to 
right their own wrongs; have they the 
wisdom and the patience to do it? Mere 
physical power counts for little in such 
enterprises. Any coal-heaver has all the 
physical power required for the mounting 
of a telescope or the writing of a sonnet. 
‘This business of legislation upon financial 
questions is far more delicate and difficult 
than any such work of manual skill or 
literary art—requires a larger knowledge 
and a more finely trained perception. It 
is not ludicrous, it is pitiful; it is even 
tragical to see bodies of men with such 
inadequate equipment plunging into such 
tasks. f ° 








And yet what else can they do? Who 
will protect them? Who will work out 
their problems for them? ‘Who would 
be free themselves must strike the blow.” 
It is of no use to trust in the operation of 
economic forces, for the economic forces 
are constantly perverted, twisted, misdi- 
rected, by artful legislation. Monopolies, 
established and fostered by law, set at 
naught the economic forces, and it is the 
burden of these monopolies under which 
the farmers are groaning. The powers 
that are despoiling them have been cre- 
ated by law and by law must be destroyed 
or restrained. Their insurrection is per- 
fectly justified; they must do what they 
can for their own relief. Blunders they 
are sure to make—serious ones, no doubt— 
and suffering and loss will fall not only 
upon them but upon all the rest of us. 
But this is the price we pay for liberty; 
it is by such experiences that we find the 
path of wisdom. Nor is it probable that 
the farmers will make more or worse 
blunders than the rest of us have made. 
Some of their financial schemes are suffi- 
ciently crazy, but not much wilder than 
the legislation by which, for a long series 
of years, the financial and commercial 
classes have bound themselves, hand and 
foot, and delivered themselves over—body, 
mind and estate—into the keeping of 
great corporations organized for gain. 
The reckless way in which States and 
municipalities have gone on bestowing 
public lands and public franchises, that 
is, perpetual rights of taxation, upon 
such combinations of men, serves to show 
that others besides the farmers may be 
biamed for the lack of statesmanship. 

it may be said that the farmers are 
themselves as responsible as any other 
class for the political follies last men- 
tioned; that they are themselves the 
creators of the monopolies against which 
they are now rebelling. I think that this 
is not quite true. The heaviest burden 
upon the Western communitirs is that of 
the superfluous railways, whose mainte- 
nance requires so heavy a tribute from the 


State Board of Transportation declares 
that in the southeastern portion of that 
State a third less mileage would equally 
well accommodate the public, and that 
with such reduction fifteen millions of 
capital, on which income is now demanded 
from the public, could be put to produc- 
tive uses. Eight railroads are in the 
carrying trade between Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. Probably half the number 
could do the business; if so, it could be 
done far more cheaply. All these rail- 
roads must pay interest on their invested 
capital; their rates are higher than they 
ought to be, and the contribution by which 
these extra corporations live comes from 
the farmer’s pocket. And it is not 
chiefly the farmers, it is rather the people 
of the towns, and especially the real estate 
speculators, who are responsible for this 
multiplication of railways. But no matter 
who is to blame for it, the burden of it 
rests heavily on the cultivators of the 
soil, and they are bound to rid themselves 
of it. 

All men of good-will are looking with 
sympathy, but with apprehension, upon 
this uprising of the farmers. Such a 
spontaneous and general movement is the 
clearest evidence of something radically 
wrong in the State. This whole class is 
deeply conscious that it is suffering serious 
social and economic injuries, and it has 
risen up to redress them. It is striking 
out blindly, this way and that; it is grap- 
pling with the financial question, the 
question of trusts and combines, the ques- 
tion of the excessive cost of distribution 
through the multiplication of middlemen, 
above all, the railway question; it will 
make desperate, and even quixotic, at- 
tempts to solve some of these questions; it 
will strenuously endeavor to create a whole 
which shall be twice as great as the sum 
of all its parts; it will confidently com- 
mand the sun and moor to stand still; 
and it will provide costly channels in 
which water will be expected to run up 
hill. In several of these undertakings we 
may safely predict that it will fail of suc- 
cess. But it will certainly succeed, after 
much stammering, in giving to its real 
grievance an articulate expression. Out of 
all this confusion some clear issues will 
emerge. The farmers will find out, after 
a while, what can be done, and what is 
impossible. The rest of us may learn 
something, also, of the real solidity of in- 
terests and of the folly of permitting the 
productive classes to be made the prey of 
monopolies. 

How much the farmers will do toward 
the solution of the financial problem I 
will not predict. My impression is that 
they will make their costliest blunders 
along this line. That they will be able, 
by combination, to counteract and hold 
in check the great commercial and manu- 
facturing monopolies is barely possible. 
No such consumers’ union as that which 
they are seeking to organize has ever 
been attempted; their experiment in this 
direction will be watched with interest. 
The railway problem is, however, the 
most urgent and the most difficult. What 
can be done to keep the railroads from 
being oppressive and tyrannical; from en- 
riching some individuals and some com- 
munities at the expense of the rest; from 
corrupting and debauching our govern- 
ments? The machinery of transportation 
ought to be so organized and managed 
that it shall not be the godmother of some 
industries and the nightmare upon others, 
but the efficient servant of all. , It must 
not build up the towns at the expense of 
the farms, nor the farms at the expense 
of the towns; it must have no favorites 
among cities nor among customers; it 
must render to all an equal public service. 
Whether the farmers will succeed in solv- 
ing this problem is yet to be seen; if they 
do they will deserve well of their country. 
That they will help toward a solution of 
it may indeed be expected. The facts 
that most immediately concern them they 
see; the load that is crushing them they 
feel; from their outcry, confused and in- 
coherent though it may be, some of the 
greater inequities of the railway manage- 
ment will at length be more clearly dis- 
cerned, Any one who reads a temperate 
article in the Political Science Quarterly 
for March on Railway Problems in the 
West, by Prof. A. G. Warner of Nebraska, 
will see that the farmers are getting at 
the heart of the matter, and that their cry 
has entered into the ears of the philan- 
thropic economist. 

This railway question is one of the stu- 
pendous problems now before the Amer- 
ican people. With the question of mu- 
nicipal government it fairly divides the 
interest of students of statecraft. The wel- 
fare of the humblest citizen is vitally con- 
cerned in.its solution; the life of every 
industry depends upon it; our whole polit- 
ical structure is involved in the struggle 
now pending. For my own part I do not 
believe that railway rates can be settled 
upon a competitive basis. There is and 
there can be no efficient competition in 
this business of transportation over large 
sections of the country. It is and it must 
bea monopoly. There is just competition 
enough to derange and demoralize busi- 
ness, and not enough to control prices. 
Such a partial competition, which bene- 
fits certain businese centers and certain 
strong competitors only, and leaves broad 
spaces and whole classes to the mercy of 
monopoly, is worse than no competition at 
all. The interstate commerce act under- 
takes to redress some of the wrongs thus 
arising; but in its attempt to regulate 
rates and prevent discrimination it relies 
on two principles—the principle of equity 
and the principle of competition. The 
twain can never be made one; there is an 
essential incompatibility between them. 
The work of the commission will always 
be incoherent and unsatisfactory so long 
as it labors to adjust its decisions to these 
antagonistic principles. The principle of 
competition cannot be relied upon; the 
principle of equity must be enforced, and 
there is no other power but that of the 
Government that can enforce it. Judge 
Cooley has lately said that the railway 
problem is simply this: ‘‘ Who shall fix 
the rates?’’ It will be found, I think, 
that a matter which so deeply and vitally 
concerns the whole people can be deter- 
mined by none other than the sovereign 
power. That this will involve a sweep- 
ing change in railway administration, and 
the annihilation of a large amount of ficti- 
tious capital may be confidently expected. 
Innocent persons will suffer in this pro- 
cess; but no such widespread and deeply 
seated wrong can be corrected without 
suffering. 

This is one of the specters which the 
farmers have raised, and we shall not see 
it laid for a year and a day. 





RH The Presbyterians of the West have 
decided to establish a theological seminary 
at Omaha. A valuable tract of land near 





cultivators of the soil. The Nebraska 


the city has been given on the condition 


that a building for theological instraction 
be erected upon it within five years, and 
costing not less than $20,000. At a recent 
conference of the pastors of Nebraska and 
Iowa and a part of Kansas, it was anani- 
mously decided to accept the offer, and to 
take measures to open the seminary as soon 
as possible. At least two of the professors 
of the McCormick Seminary at Chicago ap- 
prove of this new movement heartily. 
There is also to be established at Kearney, 
Neb., a college under Episcopalian auspices. 


SHUT IN AND SET FREE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Probably the ideal biography can be 
written only by the consensus of many 
friends. A human character is a prism; 
each soul that approaches it closely 
enough to understand it receives a ray; 
the rainbow is the result. Perhaps the 
rainbow which at this moment thrills 
across the sunbeam on the window of my 
study, and throbs upon the ceiling, and 
wakes the barren little rented house to 
the glory that upholstery giveth not and 
bric-a-brac could not bestow, has moved 
the thought which opens this memorial 
column; since the prism on the window- 
ledge was her gift of whom I write, and 
its pretty power to bring brightness into 
narrow windows, and its gentle hint to 
look for rainbows after stormy days, came 
from a life that caught all the sunshine 
it could and cast it generously where it 
might. The prism, a long-past Christmas 
gift, came from a sick-room to a sick- 
room. No mora! lesson accompanied it, 
nor superfluous spiritual exhortation. It 
told its own story, delicately, unobtru- 
sively, tenderly—like the giver; and, like 
herself, left its own rainbows to cool and 
still the restless heart. 

That we know only ‘‘ in part,’’ and are 
known ‘‘in part,’’ is profound philosophy 
as well as good Bible, and the angle of a 
friend’s life which one is permitted to see 
with the eyes of one’s soul is the only 
one worth making over to others. 

A lovely woman, well known to many 
of the readers of these columns, died in 
Boston a little while ago, and a word of 
farewell blessing may fittingly follow her. 
I speak of Mary Stoddard Johnson, daugh- 
terof Deacon and Mrs. Stoddard and wife of 
Samuel Johnson. She was beloved by so 
many people, and in so many ways and for 
sO many reasons, that she can need little 
from me unless it be to add my one ray to 
the prism—my brightest memory of her 
to the rainbow of her beautiful life. 
All people impress us for some one trait, 
and the thing which I recall most vividly 
in recalling her is her way of bearing the 
inmprisonment and denial of invalidism. 

Harriet Martineau saw fit to write a 
book with this gloomy title which has 
found thousands of well readers and per- 
haps never repelled one. Mrs, John- 
son left that other book, that rarer, 
sweeter, finer book of suffering life borne 
like an easy one and deprivation accepted 
like delight. She had enough of health 
to know the springs of it, and kept a 
healthy view of joys which she could not 
share. 

During the invalid years of her life, 
which were broken by intervals of much 
comparative comfort and a condition that 
was rather delicacy than illness, she left 
upon many, as she did upon myself, the 
effect of a vivid personality remarkably 
adjusted to a fate that came hard to it. 
By nature she was the essence of life. 
Vivacity, frolic, activity, the good times 
of this world and the enjoyment thereof, 
came easily to her. She was no thin- 
spirited nature, born invalid and taking 
to expressed piety because there was not 
enough of it to understand robust, natural 
human life. Beyond question she was 
‘*made,’’ as we say, for a merry, active 
story. 

When that condition which is neither 
dying nor living crept upon her—that 
semi-invalidism which is the hardest 
thing in the world to be understood ex- 
cept by the sufferer, that state from which 
it always seems as if one might get up and 
recover next week, if one only knew it— 
she battled and fell in a characteristic 
silence. She was a woman of sweet, as 
well as deep, reserve. Whatever the 
writhing as the fetters clasped, it had no 
witness. As years brought the fate they 
taught the way to bear it. 

Now developed in this gay-hearted, life- 
loving woman the very angel of Christian 
pluck. One scarcely understood how 
much she suffered—she seemed to enjoy 
so much. We came away from her happy 
room, ali blue and sunshine, and remem- 
bered with chagrin that it was of our- 
selves she had spoken—our trouble, our 
pain, our hope or worry or good fortune. 
Herself the last to think about herself, 
the last to talk about herself, her couch 
became a throne of sweetness and light 
from which she held out a bright scepter 
that touched with tenderness the hearts 
and lives of those who loved her. ‘‘They 
talked a good deal about their own 
things,’’ was the severest criticism I ever 
heard her pass upon any friends of hers. 

We all know how easy it is for one 
invalid woman to make a whole house- 
hold—especially a masculine household— 
systematically miserable. The devotion 
of husband and sons kneeled joyfully 
before this delicate woman. No intimate 
guest can forget the reverent manner, 
the gentle footfall, the instinctive and 
happy adjustment of well life to sick life, 
in that home. Be sure that the sick-room 
which can command such consideration 
incloses a lovely soul. 

Mrs. Johnson’s life reached far beyond 
the walls of her cheerful home. Heart 
and mind brimmed over with effort to 
help the helpless. Inherited devoutness 
of nature, and the acquired kind of Chris- 
tian character which only sickness and 
solitude can bestow, led her to work 
largely in the religious veins of life’s large 
mines. Home missions and foreign mis- 
sions and Bible readings and church in- 
terests had their unassailable places in her 
generous remembrance. But she did not 
stop there. She never, like the wealthy 
lady of whom we read recently, had to 
ask a friend ‘‘if she could tell her of any 
good causes!’’ Her life was crowded 
with something better than causes; it 
overflowed with people. To be a little 
out of the usual ‘‘ run’’ of charities, to be 
overlooked, to be poor and not say so, to 
be friendless and not complain of it, to be 
in any of the kinds of trouble that are 
most easily passed by upon the other side 
—this was to appeal to that quiet sympa- 
thy and that refinement of help which 
kept the self-respect of the recipient un- 
bruised. The people who served her, the 
attendants of her illness, the refined and 
struggling woman who confided a heart’s 
history to her—these were sure of her. 
At her death came a revelation. The 
tributes which poured in from people 
whom she had helped out of some kind of 














trouble were so many that they almost 





lifted hers out of the list ef private histo- 
ries—she seemed like a public dispenser 
of mercy. 

One of the dearest of ber beneficences 
was the ‘Shut In”’ Society which minis- 


ters tothe sick. Many a darkened room|}. . 


into which she never stepped bewails her, 
and many haggard eyes which never saw 
her face fill today at the mention of her 
name. Ske has left us a beautiful mem- 
ory of the way in which one of the sorest 
kinds of human denial can be—onescarcely 
says borne, but—worn. It was truly a 
crown upon her gentle head. 

The ‘‘ shut ins,” thank God, have their 
blessed correlate which, for want of a 
better term, we may call set free. Happy 
the patient soul that passes from this to 
that, in the peace which does not ask to 
be understood. 





THE OOURT PREAOGHER AND THE 
OOURT AOTOR. 


BY MRS. MARY R. SCHAUFFLER. 





Many years ago there was in Stuttgart, 
the capital of the kingdom of Wiirtem- 
berg, a very excellent preacher named 
Dann. He was very learned and eloquent, 
and although the king was not at all a 
religious man, he called Dann to be court 
preacher, and great crowds were attracted 
to hear him. a 

At the same time the king had a favor- 
ite actor who was a man of notoriously 
immoral life, but he was a remarkably 
finished comedian and a prime favcriie 
with his audiences. On one occasion he 
was personating a drunken man, and in 
the middie of a very realistic scene he 
staggered and fell on the stage and lay 
motionless. The house applauded enthu- 
siastically, but soon saw that something 
was wrong. A moment later the curtain 
was dropped, the actor was carried to his 
dressing-room, physicians were summoned 
and the audience dismissed. The poor 
man had had a stroke of apoplexy, and a 
few hours later he died without having 
recovered consciousness, 

The king was inconsolable. Prepara- 
tions for an imposing funeral were made. 
In those days it was the custom to have 
an eulogistic sketch of the life of the de- 
parted delivered at the grave by the offici- 
ating clergyman. One by one all the pas- 
tors in the city begged to be excused from 
performing the services, as they shrank 
from the task of speaking iu praise of 
suchaman. At last in despair the com- 
mittee applied to Pastor Dann, and to 
their surprise he consented. It was soon 
known ali over Stuttgart that he was to 
pronounce the funeral oration, and crowds 
flocked to the cemetery, wonderitg what 
the earnest, faithful court preacher would 
say. 

He took for his text Eccl. 11: 3—‘‘If 
the tree fall toward the south, or toward 
the north, in the place where the tree 
falleth, there it shall be.’”’ He had noth- 
ing to say about the deceased, but preached 
& powerful sermon to the living, warning 
them to be always ready, ‘‘for in such an 
hour as ye think not the Son of Man 
cometh.”’ 

The king was very angry that his court 
preacher had not eulogized his court actor, 
and at once dismissed Dann and sent him 
to a poor parish, which was the place 
where pastors who had displeased their 
superiors were banished. It was known 
as the ‘“‘Straf-Pfarre,’ or ‘‘ Penal Par- 
ish.’’ Good Pastor Dann began his labors 
in his humble field determined to do what 
he could for the good of his new charge, 
and as usual preached powerful sermons. 
This attracted the attention of the stu- 
dents at the University of Tiibingen, 
which was not far distant, and they went 
in increasing numbers to hear the wonder- 
ful preacher. A goodly number of the 
finest scholars were truly converted, and 
themselves became preachers and great 
blessings to Wiirtemberg. 

After the death of the old king his son, 
a much more religiously inclined man, 
ascended the throne, and Pastor Dann 
was recalled and promoted just as though 
he had not suffered any disgrace at the 
hands of his late sovereign.’ He preached 
very earnestly and successfully for some 
years, and, when too old and feeble to 
appear in the pulpit, he used to gather 
children into his room and teach them 
Bible lessons; and if he found any poor 
children who could not read, he taught 
them their letters. When the old gentle- 
man appeared on the street, one would 
have seen crowds of little children run- 
ning to meet him. 

When the writer was in Stuttgart, in 
1841, she had the privilege of becoming 
acquainted with some ministers of the 
gospel who had been converted under the 
preaching of Pastor Dann while they were 
studentsin Tiibingen. Among them were 
Rev. Aibert Kuapp, a good poet as well as 
preacher, Rev. Mr. Barth, writer of stories 
for children, and a great missionary man. 
The two Hofacker brothers and the broth- 
ers Krummacher were also of that blessed 
number. What joy the sainted Pastor 
Dann must have felt when he met in the 
heavenly world one after another of those 
preachers, the fruits of his labors in that 
‘* Straf-Pfarre ’’ to which he was banished ! 
How often we learn that the Lord brings 
good out of evil and light out of darkness! 





“THE WAY OF ESQAPE.” 


BY MARY DUNBAR CHAMBERLIN. 


Taking a trip from Glasgow to the 
Trossachs, having steamed over thirty- 
two miles of Loch Lomond, and many on 
Loch Katrine, looking forward, I solilo- 
quized: ‘* We are approaching the end of 
water-travel. Very soon we shall take 
the stage.’’ Perfectly distinct lay encir- 
cling land ahead, a wooded clump against 
lt. No further thought was given, till, 
long after, suddenly glancing, I was as 
touch astounded as if I had been trans- 
ported to some other world. The seeming 
clump was ‘‘Ellen’s Isle,’? we having a 
broad, free passage on either side into 
open water. 

In later years when circumstances have 
built apparently impenetrable walls before 
me, I exclaiming, ‘‘ All these things are 
against me,’? how Loch Katrine has had 
to be retraveled to learn the importance 
of noticing the angle of vision before 
knowledge is assumed. 

I, from a low standpoint, had looked 
along the lake, taking what came in my 
eyes’ line, not catching the opening that 
a turn or near approach even might 
reveal. God, at the same time from 
above, saw the open pathway. When I 
needed it He showed it to me, Let us 
take our gaze from surrounding, trying 
circumstances which seem to have no 
possible outlet. ‘‘God is faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able; but will... make also 
the way of escape.’”?’ We may know this, 
and may even be acquainted with Him, 
yet not see the escape from the present 





trial. 


Let us know that our Father from 
above even now sees, and that when we 
are ripe for it, when we have learned the 
intended lesson, He will speedily and 
gladly show it us. 
. the way of escape. 


THE WEAK BROTHER. 

The pastor of a church, vot a hundred | 
miles from the Congregational House, was 
asked not long since by one of his lady 
members if it was true that Mr. ——, nam- 
ing a reformed man, was to be admitted to 
their membership at the next communion. 
When an affirmative reply was given, she 
added, ‘‘ Well, Mr. B. says the reascn he 
does not unite with us is because we take in 
just such men as Mr. —.”’ 
with evident approval of Mr. B.’s position. 
The pastor could only -say that the church 
was the Church of Christ, who came not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance, 
and was therefore the place where converted 
sinners belonged. As a matter of fact, the 





man referred to had insisted at the outset of 
his conversion upon a voluntary probation, 
and during this period had lived a consistent 
Christian iife, having, among other victo- 
ries, successfully met two crucial tests. 
This same church has several members 
who have made mis-steps since their public 
confession of Christ, but each time loving 
hands have lifted them up and led them 
back to the fold. They are bound to suc. 
ceed if Christian sympathy and help are 
not withheld. Does it not savor too much 
of Pharisaism for a Christian to hold him- 
self aloof from the weaker brother who is 
taking hold of every means, human as well 
as divine, in order to stand fast in the lib- 
erty wherewith Christ hath made him free? 
R. B. T. 


THE JOYOUS FESTIVAL. 


The Easter season is always prolific in 
lofty and suggestive thoughts regarding the 
significance of the event commemorated. 
We present three excerpts from utterances 
of three preachers whose names are known 
the world over. 





A REVELATION TO BELIEVERS, 


If then the life of the risen Lord has 
seen simply a renovation or 4 continuance 
of His former life, subject to the same 
conditions, and necessarily destined to the 
same inevitable close, then the experience 
of unbelievers would have been sufficient 
to test, the witness of unbelievers would 
have been adequate to establish, the real- 
ity of the resurrection. But if it was a 
foreshadowing of new powers of human 
action, of a new mode of human being, 
then without a corresponding power of 
spiritual discernment there could be no 
testimony to its truth. The world could 
not see Christ, and Christ could not— 
there is a divine impossibility—show Him- 
self to the world. To have proved by in- 
contestable evidence that Christ rose again 
as Lazarus rose again would have been 
not to confirm our faith, but to destroy it 
irretrievably. Only the believer, who, 
however imperfectly, yet vitally, had felt 
Christ’s power and known Him, could 
grasp and harmonize the two modes of 
the revelation of His Person. On the eve 
of His passion He had Himself shown the 
condition of this future knowledge. Lord, 
what is come to pass, said one, thet Thou 
wilt manifest Thyself to us and not 
unto the world? and the answer was given 
for alltime: Jf aman love Me... My 
Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him. 

The answer was given foralltime. The 
law which held in the apostolic age holds 
still. The revelation of the risen Christ, 
the revelation of that life which shall be, 
is of necessity a revelation to believers. 
Sympathy is the imperative condition of 
apprehending the divire presence. The 
knowledge of Him who is perfect God and 
perfect man, the Conqueror of death, the 
unfailing Advocate, is reserved for those 
who love Him and strive to attain to His 
likeness... . 

The resurrection of Christ is no isolated 
fact. It is not.only an answer to the cray- 
ing of the human heart; it is the key toall 
history, the interpretation of the growing 
purpose of life; Christ hath been raised, 
not as some new, strange, unprepared 
thing, but Christ hath been raised, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures. So Gop ful- 
filled the promises which in many parts 
and in many fashions lie written in the 
whole record of the Bible.— Westcott. 


IT EMANCIPATES., 


Let me fancy myself a man who has no 
vision beyond this world. Let me bow 
myself down, and shut myself in, until 
all the thought of my life stops sharp and 
short there at the grave. Iam goiag to 
work along here, till when? Perhaps till 
tomorrow morning, perhaps till fifty years 
hence; what matters it? Certainly fora 
very minute of time, and then it will be 
all over. What I do I must not only 
begin, I must fiaish here and now. All 
my desires, those deep, deep wishes that 
are in my soul because I am a man, the 
desire to accomplish something, the desire 
to please, the desire to discover and dis- 
play myself—all of them good desires, all 
of them parts of my humanity—they must 
all ba satisfied before the curtain falls, or 
they can never fiud satisfaction, for that 
falling of the curtain is the end of all. 
What a coward I become! What a poor, 
timid, limited temporary thing! I must 
attempt nothing so large that I cannot 
finish it before the sun goes down. 
must desire nothing that this life cannot 
bestow. If I want to please, whom shall 
I please? Only these cramped and crip- 
pled and half-judging men about. me, to 
whom I must degrade myself to win their 
honor. If I want to make myself known, 
I must take this crude self which I am 
now, and hold it up and make that self 
known, for it is ‘‘ now or never,”’ since the 
end may come at once. How superficial, 
restless, impatient! what a slave I come 
to be! Where is my independence? How 
the world has me down and treads on 
me—treads me into the dust and mire of 
the present, since I know no future world 
into which I can lift myself up and run 
away. And now beside me all the time 
there is another man, and the difference 
between him and me is this, that he 
believes in immortality. Somehow he has 
got hold of the truth of resurrection. To 
him death is a jar, a break, a deep myste- 
rious change, but not the end of life. I 
know that men may claim to believe that, 
and yet live on like dogs. Men may 
clatm to believe that, and yet be slaves 
and cowards. But this man really be- 
lieves it; and see what it does for him! 
See how free it makes him. How it 
breaks his tyrannies! He can undertake 
works of self-culture, or the development 
of truth, far, far too vast for the earthly 
life of any Methuselah to finish, and yet 
smile calmly and work on when men tell 
him that he will die before his work is 
done. Die! Shall not the sculptor sleep 
a hundred times before the statue he 
begins today is finished, and wake a hun- 
dred times more, ready for his work, 
bringing with a hundred new mornings to 
his work the strength and the visions that 
have come to him in his slumber? He 
can desire to please, and yet be perfectly 
patient, as he waits for a ‘‘ well done”’ 
that will fall on his ears out of divine lips 
when this world and its shows are over. 
He can desire to show himself and yet 
live in obscurity, content, sure that some 
day—what does it matter when to him 
who has eternity to live in?—God will 
call him, and bid men see in him the 
work of love and grace. 

Can you picture the independence of a 
man like that? What are my temptations 
to him? How he walks over them with 
feet that follow his far-seeing sight, like a 
man that stride$ with his firm steps and 
far-off sight and never sees the pebble in 
the path behind which a crawling insect 
is biocked and hindered. Sometimes, 
when one is traveling through a foreign 
country, it happens that he stops a day or 
two, a week or two, in some small village, 








where everything is local, which has little 
communication with the outside world 


where the people are born and grow up 
and grow old and die without thinking of 
leaving their little nest among the moun- 
tains. The traveler shares for a little 
while their local life, shuts himself ia to 
their limitations. But all the while he is 
freer than they are; he is not tyrannized 
over by the small prescriptions and petty 
standards that are despots to them. He 
knows of, and belongs to, a larger world. 
He is kept free by the sense of the world) 
beyond the mountains, from which he} 
came, avd to which he is going back} 
again. And so when a man, strong in, 
the conviction of immortality, really| 
counts himself a stranger and a pilgrim | 
among the multitudes who know no home, | 
no world, but this, then he is free among | 
them; free from the worldly tyrannies 
that bind them; free from their tempta- 
tions to be cowardly and mean. The wall 
of death, beyond which they never look, 
is to hiw only a mountain that can be 
crossed, from whose top he shall see eter- 
nity, where he belongs. This is the free- 
dom of the best childhood and the best 
old age, these two ends of life in which 
the sense of immortality is realest and 
most true.—Phillips Brooks. 








UNIMPEACHABLE WITNESSES, 
The apostle, in his down-right fashion, 
puts his fiager upon the real state of the 
case when he says, ‘* This is the question: 
Are we, these eleven men and I, Jobn, 
Peter, and all the rest of us, are we liars 
or are we not?” He points out, too, the 
palpable improbability, when he says that, 
if so, they are ‘‘ false witnesses of God”’ 
—men believing themselves to be servants 
of Him who is the God of truth and 
purity, and thinking to advance His 
kingdom by telling a monstrous falsehocd. 
There have been priests, plenty, that have 
not felt any inconsistency in such a posi- 
tion, and have been orthodox liars for 
God! But it is impossible to suppose 
that that was the character of these apos- 
tles. Eatbusiasm never lives with false- 
hood, nor does self-sacrifice. No conscious 
liar can preach a lofty morality. These 
men were self-sacrificiag enthusiasts who 
had devoted their lives to the promulga- 
tion of the loftiest morality. Is it credible 
that flowers of that sort grow in the rotten 
swamp of unveracity? Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? The 
hypothesis that the early Christian wit- 
nesses to the resurrection were deliberate 
falsifiers of fact will not hold water. And 
by the acknowledgment of the disbelievers 
of the resurrection today it does not hold 
water, for the vulgar old theory has been 
long abandoned, and nobody now ventures 
to say that they were false witnesses. 
Ob, no! The men that least accept their 
testimony are those who abound in com- 
pliment to their moral elevation, to the 
purity and beauty of their religious charac- 
ter, to the ‘‘ genius’’ of Paul, to the large 
wisdom that marks many of his words. I 
can fancy how he would have looked at 
some of these modern teachers who kiss 
firstand then deny. He would have said 
to them: ‘I do not want your compli- 
ments. [am not here as a great religious 
thinker; my business is to tell a plain 
story. Do you believe me, or do you not?”’ 
And that really is the issue to which we 

have to come. For no attempt to save 
the character of the first preachers, and to 
give up the historical fact, has ever been 
able to stand its ground, or ever will. 
They talk about illusions. Strange illu- 
sions that sprung up in a soil that had 
nothing in it to prepare for them! There 
was no expectation which might have be- 
come parent of the belief. They tell us 
that the desire was father of the thought. 
I wonder if people that try to explain the 
resurrection on that ground, that longing 
that they might see Him again made the 
apostles fancy that they had seen Him 
again, ever yearned 

For the touch of a vanished hand 

Or the sound of a voice that is still. 


I think if they had, they would have 
looked for some other explanation. Illu- 
sions shared by 500 pecple at once! They 
fancied they saw Him amongst tiem; 
they fancied they saw Him eat and drink; 
they fancied they heard Him speak; they 
fancied that they heard Him say, ‘‘I go 
into Galilee’; they fancied they met Him 
there; they fancied they saw Him go up 
into heaven! Surely, such an explana- 
tion, by the very desperation of the shifts 
to which it is reduced, bears involuntary 
witness that the resurrection is a histori- 
cal fact, resting upon evidence with which 
it is vain to struggle. We are shut upto 
the alternative, either Jesus Christ is 
risen again from the dead, or these noble 
lives of enthusiasm, faith, self-sacrifice 
and lofty morality are the spawn of a lie. 
‘*Yea! we are found false witnesses of 
God.”’—Mac Laren. 





j@ An elderly New York minister 
and one of his younger brethren were 
having a quiet talk the other day on the 
trend of the religious movements of the 
time. ‘* What, on the whole,’’ asked the 
junior, “is your real opinion of this grow- 
ing noisy talk and louder writing in ‘ free 
thought’ circles?’’ ‘ Well,’’ replied the 
elder, ‘‘ to tell the whole truth, the ‘ free- 
dom’ seems to me out of all proportion 
to the ‘ thought’; and, if we must lose ope 
or the other, it better suits my taste to go 
‘short’ on freedom, and fill the vacant 
space with somewhat more of that solid 
thought which characterized the fathers 
of our polity, and has done so much to 
command for our denomination the re- 
pect of thinking men the world oyer.”’ 


I) The talk ceased, and the young man did 


a deal of thinking as he went home to 
write a sermon on ‘‘the words of the wise 
are as goads.”’ 


TRUTH AND LIFE. 


In vain they sealed His sepulcher 
And watched around His tomb; 
The Lord hath gained the victory, 
And death is overcome. 
—Roman Breviary. 


O wondrous death of Christ! may we 
Be made to live to Christ by thee! 
O deathless Death, destroy our sin, 
Give us the prize of life to win! 
—Old Latin Hymn. 


Somewhere is comfort, somewhere faith, 
Though thou in outer dark remain, 
One sweet, sad voice ennobles death, 
And still, for eighteen centuries saith 
Softly, ‘* Ye meet again.” 





—Lowell. 
Even for the dead I will not bind 
My soul to grief: death cannot long divide; 
For is it not as if the rose that climbed 
My — wall had bloomed upon the other 
side? 


—Alice Carey. 

This is the beauty of our Easter morning: 

In Him humanity may now arise 
Out of the grave ot self, all baseness scorning; 

The holy radiance of His glorious eyes 
Illumines everywhere uplifted faces; 

‘Touches the earthly with a heavenly glow; 
And in that blesséd light all human graces 

Unto divine beatitudes must grow. 


—Incy Larcom. 


The resurrection of Christ is the guar- 
antee of ourown. The clouds which hung 
around the gate of death in earlier ages 
have rolled away since the day of our 
Saviour’s triumph over death; the pre- 
sumptive speculations which were previ- 
ously rife as to the future state have been 
exchanged for strong certainties.—Canon 
Liddon. 





TOPIOS AND READINGS. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPIO, 


March 29-April 4. THe CLIMAX oF A LiFE, | >— 


John 12: 23-33; 18: 33-37; Luke 24: 44-48. (See 
editorial article, fourth page.) 

Y.P.8.C.E. April 5-11. Publishing the Good 
Tidings. 2 Kings 7: 9; Luke 2: 17; Acts 4: 20; 
Mark 5: 19, 20. 
page.) 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS, 
March 29, Sunday. John 20. 
March 30, Monday. Luke 24: 13-32. 
March 31, Tuesday. Jobn 21: 1-14, 
April 1, Wednesday. Acts 1: 1-14. 
April 2, Thursday. Isa. 58: 5-11; Matt. 6: 16-18. 
April 3, Friday, Ps, 107: 1-31. 
April 4, Saturday. Rom. 5. 





The TOPICS and READINGS for the whole year 


' 
| 
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(See editorial article, seventh | 
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Cleveland 
Baking Powder 


Absolutely the Best. 


Useful & Ornamental 
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If 1891 were to end tomorrow it would 
be entitled to a place in Furniture History 
as the producer of a new combination. 
Here is the happy marriage of a Side- 
board and China Closet. Floorwise the 
piece is no larger than an ordinary side- 
board, but it is continued upwards, where 
there is always ample space to grow. 

To tell you everything about everything, 
there are 3 broad tops, 1 deep serving com- 
partment, 4 china closets with 5 shelves, a 
double locked closet for plate, a lined com- 
partment drawer for small silver, a drawer 
for cutlery, and a deep linen drawer. The 
full width of the upper back is French 
plate glass with the deep bevel. 

The latest touch of ingenuity is seen in 
the addition of the old iron candelabrum on 
each side of the wide mirror. The eight 
candles, with the eight answering pcints 
of reflected light from the glass, shed a halo 
over the board. 


Paine’s Furniture Co, 


48 CANAL ST. South Side Bostor 


and Maine Depot. 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Exp I 








A party will leave Boston Monday, April 20, 
for a Tour of 82 days through 


COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 


and homeward over the Northern Pacifie Rall- 
road, wiih a week in the Yellowstone National 


‘ark. 

On the same date a party will leave Boston for a 

Tour of 75 Days throug 

COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, AND THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST, 

returning via_ the WELLOWSTONE NA- 

Tio ARK, where a week will be passed. 

Also on the same date a party will leave Boston 

for a Tour of 62 Days through 


COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA, 
returning via Salt Lake Gity and the Pictur- 
esque Denver & Rio Grande Koute. 

Ail these parties wiil travel in Special Trains 
of Magnificent Vestibuled Puliman Palace 
Cars, with Puliman Palace Dining-Cars 
included. 

Time is afforded for Incidental Trips to the Yosem- 
ite Valley and Big Tree Groves 

Last Washingtoa Excursion, April ist. 

(Ge Send for a descriptive circular. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St.(opposite School St.), Boston, Mass, 


SCOTLAND 
VACATION SCHOOL OF ART & SCIENCE 


(FIFTH SESSION 3-29 AUGUST, 1891.) 
Social and Natural Sciences. Lectures, 
Seminary and Studio in Edinburgh. 
Laboratory at Scottish Marine Biological Station 








(3 miles). Kxecursions in and around Edinburgh. 
Fees $15.00. Room and Board in University Halls 
from #5.0v. Prospe«tus from HOWARD mM. 


WILLIAMS 09 Nassau St., New York. 


RUROP TOURJEE’S 


EXCURSION. 
THIRTEEN 


THOUSAND MILES. 

PARTIES SrLECT, all Teavel and Hotels 

FiksT CLASS. CUNARD LINE, eserved 

Cars for CONTINENTAL TOURS. Circular free 

Ps any — E. TOURJEE, Frarklin Square, 
os on, Mass. 


ttt Wor UNO 


Tilustrated pamphlets describing fully the arrangements for our 
Nineteenth Season of Tours, now ready, and can be obtained on 
application. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 & 1225 Broadway, N. Y. 


MISS MELVIN'S EUROPEAN PARTY, 


MMER OF i891, 

Offers unequaled advantages for seeing Europe in a 
rational and educational way. Miss Melvin has had 
much successfal experience in conducting parties, 
and no accident, loss or serious illness has ever oc 
curred to those in her care. For full particulars ad- 
dress Miss MARIETTA MELVIN, P.O. 
Box 388, Lowell. Mass. 

UROPE AND THE HOLY LAND. 

Round the world Programmes 20 select excursions 
now ready. Best ticketing facilities. Ocean tickets by 
a)l lines. Best berths secured at lowest rates. GazesGa- 
| cette, We. H. Gaze & Son, 940 Broadway, N Y.(Est.1844) 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway « Eleventh St., N. Y. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHUBCH,. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Enlarged by a new ard handsome addition with all 
the latest improvements. Kefitted and redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotel is 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT AND CAFE, 


To which has been added a large and new Dining 
Room. Established 40 years. Especially adapted for 
ladies shopping in the city. Within ten minutes of 
every place of anmsement. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 























~ Religious Notices. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
The Society’s current fiscal year closes April 30 No- 
tice is hereby given that contributions to the cause to 
be inserted in report of said year should be forwarded 
on or before that date. The demands of the work are 
pressing, and liberal remittances are respectfully 
urged. J. A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


Boston SRAMAN’S FRIEND Society, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel. 175 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; turnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day andevening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second. 
hand clothing, reading matter (weekly papers and 
monthly magazines), and cash, earnestly solicited, 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIK, D.D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Jreasurer. 








may be found in “The Con ationalist” HAND- 
BOOK FOR 1891. Price 4 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


Barna 8. SNow ,Correspondin 


Secreta 
Congregation $d) 
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Literature. 


THE IVES SALE. 

The sale of such a remarkable coliection 
as that of Brayton Ives, Esq , just disposed 
of under the hammer in New York, and 
referred to by us last week in some detail, 
has an interest quite apart from that con- 
nected with the disposition of i's individual 
contents. Of course we all wish to know 
what is to become of the Gatenberg Bible, 
the Pembroke Book of Hou's, ete., but such 
a sale also affords an opportunity to esti- 
mate the value of special classes of books, 
the prevailing literary taste, the peculiari- 
ties of individual collectors and many kin- 
dred matters. For instance, it is evident 
that in the departments of manuscripts, 
Americana aud early printed books, Mr. 
Ives’s collection failed to return to him 
what he had paid for its contents. Some 
portions of the collection sold for consider- 
ably more than they cost him, but he 
has stated since the sale that he received 
$40,000 less than he needed in crder to 
escape loss. This fact suggests the ques- 
tions whether his euthusiasm bad led him 
to pay exorbitant sums fcr his treasures 
when he purchased them, and whevber the 
comparatively low prices received by him 
for many of them may not have been due 
to independent Conditions, such as the pres- 
ent depression of the stock market. 

Such questions are more easily asked than 
answered. One thing at any rate seems 
true. If Mr. Ives paid high prices for his 
books and manuscripts, others stood ready 
to pay nearly as much for the same publi- 
cations. Most of them were purchased by 
Him at auctions, and the reason why he 
gave so much for this or that work must 
have been simply the fact that some one 
else also wanted it, enough to bid upon 
it almost as high a figure as that at which 
Mr. Ives took it. Of course two competi- 
tors can rua anythivg up % an enormous 
price at an auction, provided that they 
want it enough avd have money enough. 
But ordinarily there sre a number of bid- 
ders for everything of importance at such a 
sale. itis not probable that Mr. Ives car- 
ried off his purchases from only oue or two 
rivals, except at the very last in each case, 
but that there were several other bidders. 

So far as tois is true, it indicates that the 
prices whch he paid were not undaly larg>, 
and that the falling cff, where any occurred, 
at his own sale, probably was due to ex- 
ternal circumstances. As we have sug 
gested already, theicondition of the fiaan- 
cial world this winter has been, and still is, 
such that many men of independent means, 
and mavy institutions, such as the great 
private libraries, do not fee) the same free- 
dom to sveud money which they usually 
exhibit. Isis not the best time for such a 
sale. It is true, too, that public interest in 
the contentsjoi such a collection sometimes 
shows @ certain capriciousness. At present 
there may be aspecial demand for works 
upon éarly New England history or the first 
explorations of the western hemisphere, 
or somethiog may have set people to study- 
ing and collecting early editions of Shake. 
speare or;,;Chaucer with unusual zest. But 
a@ year or two hence, although the demand 
for such publications never ceases, it may 
have become comparatively slight, and they 
may prove to bring Jess money at auction 
than they are bringing today, not because 
they will be any less intrinsically valuable 
but because the number of people especially 
interested in them; just then may happen to 
be smaller than\itjis now, and early devo 
tional volumes, or biographies, or theologi- 
cal treatises, may be the sorts of books in 
which the principal special interest is 
shown. ___ 

Many perrons wonder sometimes why 
anybody consents to pay larga sums for 
such objects as books, etc. They forget 
that, as we bave said before in this column, 
old books which really are valuable « ffer a 
good field for the investment of money. 
More buy them for love than to make 
meney, but jmany who do buy would not 
but for its comparative safety. Their value 
is mach more likely to increase than to 
diminish, although the owner who wishes 
to sell may be caught so as to be obliged to 
part with his books when they are certain, 
as at presént,‘to bring less than they prob- 
ably would could he delay their sale for a 
year or two. But he who proposes to in- 
vest money in \property of this character 
needs some special training or his transac- 
tions will result unfortunately. He is to be 
congratulated who buys books because he 
loves them, who can afford to buy what- 
ever he desires," within reason, who is able 
to retain his treasures, and who is willing 
to use them;for the, benefit of the world. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE LIGHT,OF THE WORLD. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s latest poem will be 
read eagerly and deserves to be pondered 
attentively. . His other poem, The Light of 
Asia, has caused so many readers to suppose 
him to,be{almost persuaded that Buddhism 
is the truest and best form of religion that 
the Christian public will welcome gladly 
such a;contradiction of that supposition as 
this new pcem affords. For it is distinctly 
and emphatically a Christian song. As if 
by purpose it contrasts Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity,{elaborately—as plainly as skillfully— 
and, exalts the latter loyally and justly. 
The poet; represents one of the three Magi 
as returning to Palestine after the death 
and ascension of Jesus and listening to the 
story of His life from the lips of Mary of 
Magdala. A reverent Buddhist, yet with 
a mind open to all new truth, he is ropre- 
sented as accepting the wonderful, beautiful 
revelatign made to him by her and confess- 
izg frankly that Christianity surpasses, 
completes and must take precedence of 
Buddhirm. This evidently is the author’s 
faith, and his declaration of it is his reply 
to those who have misunderstood him. 

His theology, as here expressed, may be 
criticised, for he appears to accept as prob- 
able the doctrine of universal salvation, and 
his conception of the atonement, although 
reverent and lofty, is not, to our thinking, 
in full harmony with the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. It may be, however, that he only 
purposes to deny certain over-wrought 
theories of this great and mysterious truth, 
and a poem may not be judged fairly by 
rules of interpretation which apply to a 
theological treatise. Yet, if we rightly have 
caught his meaning, we do not entirely 
agree with or indorse it. Historically, also, 
he has taken certain liberties. It is gener- 
ally admitted, for example, that the tradi- 
tion that Mary, the sister of Lazarus, was a 
woman of early evil life is baseless. Yet he 
assumes the fact and builds his poem upon 
it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its defects, this 
is a beautiful, noble, spiritually helpfal 
work. Noone can read it without perceiv- 
ing that the real spirit of Jesus Christ per- 
vades it. It rebukes sin as firmly as ten- 
derly. It is rich in that love which seeks 
to know no evil, and to bless all human 
life. It exhales the breath of consecration, 
of genuine absorption, in the love and service 
of the Lord. It recognizes and honors in 
Him the mysterious, yet ucdeniable, union 
of deity and humanity. 


So, now, henceforth 
This wonder laste, that what in all the worlds 
Was highest, b nolicst, purest, noblest, best, 
More taintiess than the Morning- -Star, more kin 
To Heaven than light of Heaven, or proudest 

plumes 

Of Angel and Archangel—that is Man! 
That one supreme, consummate, faultless life, 
It was a human life, begua with’ us, 
Continued ’midst us, ended as we end 
In woe and weakness, thence emerged to be 
A Glory, sitting equal in the sky 
With God’s own glory, everlastingly 


That by which we are judged, and that whereby; make his productions popular with many 


The race of Man claims piace and patrimony; 
Ob, more tham all! that for whose holy sake, 
By’ whose most sovereign grace, for waose sweet 
deed 
The sius which reddened Earth are washed away 
Whiter than wool, the debts which loaded Eartla 
Are paid by Love’s kiss on the Lips of Law, 
Tenderly silenced. Now, the whule world hears 
Or shall hear—surely shail hear—at the last, 
Though men delay, aud doubt, aud faint, "and 


That ne faithful:—' Fear not, little flock! 
It is your Father’s will and joy to give 

To you the Kingdom’! 

No one can write such lives as these who 
does not believe Jesus to have been Gud as 
truly as man. 

As poetry the work lies open to some 
justly adverse criticism. It is of umeven 
excellence. We like the author’s freedom 
in respect to metrical form. The change 
from one to another manner of versification 
here or thereis agreeable. But many of his 
lines are defective, especially in the first divi- 
sion of the poem. Whoie passages also are 
rough and almost harsh. Occasionally gram- 
matical inconsistencies occur which are 
neediess, and which, although seldom im- 
portant, and commonly such as many read- 
ers will fail to notice, are blemishes upon 
the fine finish of the work, and mar it to 
the trained, even if not unduly critical, 
ear. Unusual words—such es “ligged,” 
‘crores’ and “‘ timoneers ’’—appear once in 
a while, and are out of place in such 
poem, and at times he seems to aecommodate 
the prouunciation of proper names to the 
exigencies of his meter. 

Yet many passages are strikingly musi- 
cal as well as charming in conception. 
None but a true poet could have composed 
them, and few, if any, poets sustain them- 
selves uniformly at their higher leveis. 
We cau make room for only one example, 
but we might quote many. It is a mere 
fragment, but it illustrates the delicate 
beauty of his descriptions of scenery: 

But, over Galilee, the first rays spread— 
Tender and pearly—of that Dawn who takes 
No taint of Earth, whereon her white feet walk. 
‘The hills of Gadara were ridged with rose, 

And every wimpling wavelet of the sea 

Rolled a white edge of silver on the gloom. 

A blue belt widened; and the beam, which broke 
Between the Morning-Star and "Night’s last 


clouds 
Even a it shewed the wind-flower’s stainless 


And the ed lily, waiting for her Lord, 
Gleamed on the greaves of Pilate, gemmed his 


With re flocks, and lit his studded shield 
With soft forgiving splendors. And that breeze 
Which 1s the breath of Day, waking the world, 
Stirred with no gentler waft the innocent plumes 
Of water-linnets, rousing in the reeds, 

Than the proud purple of his martial cloak 
Clasped with the brazen eagles. And he mused, 
One sandal in the ripples of the Lake, 

Which did not shun his foot. 

A few illustrations are included, but do 
not add much to the value of the book. Sir 
Edwin Araold’s portrait, however, is the 
frontispiece and will bs examived with in- 
terest. [Funk & Wagnalis. $1.75.] 

STORIES. 

Whoever opens Mary ©. Lee’s new book, 
In the Cheering-Vp Business [Houghtoa, 
Mifflin & Co, $1.25], will be struck with a 
certain ease and vivacity which mark the 
born, in distinction from the merely trained, 
narrator. The mystery of the plot is guarded 
successfully, and the author’s skill in pic- 
turing and contrasting types of character is 
noteworthy, but to us the specially attrac- 
tive feature of the story is the author’s un- 
affected, yet never ostentatious, enjoyment 
of the telling it. It is a capital story, not 
only entertaining, vigorous and somewhat 
unique as a whole, but also abounding in 
fine touches, graphic passages, suggestions 
in regard to personality, scenery or some- 
thing else, which hold a volume of meaning 
apiece. It is one of the brightest and best 
books of the current season, and caunot fail 
of the popularity which it merits. 

Bellerue, or The Story of Rolf [E. P. Dat- 
ton & Co. $125], by W. M. L. Jay, also is 
a capital story, although as different from 
that jast described, in both style and sub- 
stance, as one book well can be from an- 
other. We must admit that we thought at 
first that we were not going to likeit. It 
does begin too much like many other books. 
But it is an effective presentation of types 
of character, and it teaches lessons of charity 
and manly consecration well worth the 
heeding. Here, too, is deep mystery which 
is explained satisfactorily at last. Some- 
times the people philosophize too pro- 
foundly, but the book is far from heavy. 

What shall be said of The Crystal Button 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], by Chaun- 
cey Thomas, edited by George Houghton? 
This, that it is in the same general line 
with Mr. Edward Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward; and this, too, that, although less 
fully wrought out in detail than that now 
famous story, according to our recollection, 
it is the more interesting and suggestive of 
the two. It describes the imaginary civili- 
zation of a period three thousand years hence 
in our own ceuntry. The adjustment of 
the story to the conditions specified of the 
dream or trance are a little arbitrary and 
troublesome now and then, but the conti- 
nuity and power of the narrative are not in- 
terfered with materially. It is a sugges- 
tive and stimulating story, or vision, and 
well worth being read. We fear that it 
will indeed re quire three thousand years, at 
the least, for its realization. 

Little need be said about Paul Bourget’s 
Was It Love? [Worthington Co. $1.00) 
which Camden Curwen has translated. It 
might be much worse than it is, yet it is ua- 
savory. It describes the coxflicting emo- 
tions of a young French widow who bas two 
lovers and loves them by turns, to their 
considerable annoyance and her own ulti- 
mate discomfiture. The story is a highly 
seasoned account of unimportant people 
who make as much ado over trifles as over 
serious matters, and who pose theatricaliy 
in everything. Itis not worth attention. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Prof. W. Wallace’s Life of Schopenhauer 
[A. Lovell & Co. 40 cents] tells afresh and 
with considerable interest the story of a 
comparatively uneventful life. Some slight 
advantage has been had by him in the 
opportunity to use certain new material, 
but it adds little to the previous stock of 
knowledge about his subject. The book 
deals, of course, with Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy not less than his life, and discusses 
both with candor and care. Schopenhauer 
was a unique and decidedly cross-grained, 
not to add repulsive, character, as well asa 
truly profound thinker, and only careful 
discrimination can do justice to him. But 
this quality Professor Wallace appears to 
possess.—Heary Dunckley, LL. D., has 
written a volume about Lord Melbourne 
{Harper & Bros. $1.00] in the series on 
The Queen’s Prime Ministers. Melbourne 
always will hold a somewhat prominent 
place in British history, and his positive 
disposition, his brusque, frank manners, 
his sad private history, his varied political 
fortunes, and his personal relations with 
the young Queen Victoria, all combined to 
render him a figure of more than ordinary 
interest. Dr. Dunckley has given the 
reader a frank, fair, graphic account of 
him, neither blurring his defects nor be- 
littling his excellent qualities. A portrait 
of Melbourne forms the frontispiece. 

William E. Dodge [Fank & Wagnalls) 
is the latest in the series of American Re- 
formers. The series is edited and this vol- 
ume written by Rev. Carlos Martyn. We 
know of no reason why Mr. Dodge should 
be numbered among reformers. He was a 
devoted Christian, a merchant prince, and 
interested in various philanthropies, but he 
was not a reformer in the ordinary mean- 
ing of that term. As Mr. Martyn frankly 
and very properly declares, he was not at 
allin the forefront of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, for instance. Mr. Martyn writes in 





a dashing sort of fashion, which must 





people. He is not very polished and not 
always jadicious, yet he manages to convey 
a fa‘rly good general idea of his subject to 
his readers. On the whole his book answers 
very well the purpose intended to be accom- 
plished in such a series for popular reading, 
and may be termed successful as affording 
a clear and boldly drawn picture of the life 
of a remarkable man. 

The Heroes of the Nations Series still goes 
on. 
Gustavus Adolphus and the Struggle of 
Protestantism for Existence [G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50}. There is abundance 
of material for a bicgraphy of this king, 
and Mr. Fietcher not only makes no claim 
to be an original investigator and discoverer 
but does not appear to have familiarized 
himself with all the modero authorities. 
He sapplies an easily followed outline of 
his theme, and furnishes a sufticient cloth- 
ing of details to complete his narrative well. 
His style is strovg rather than elegant, and 
we have noticed one or two ungrammatical 
sentences. The volume is rich in illustra- 
tions, of which many are anciext and quaint, 
and, like the othe:s of the series to which 
it belongs, is gotten up handsomely. 

A warrior of a different sort, and one 
even more picturesque in his career and 
more romantic in the quality of his fame, 
is Sir Francis Drake [Macmillan & Co. 
60 cents], whom Julian Corbett has de- 
scribed spiritedly and impressively in the 
English Men of Action Series. Such narra- 
tives have a fascination all their own, espe- 
cially for young readers, and he who re- 
lates them as well as the author of this 
volume abundantly deserves to be read. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aunie N. Meyer has compiled a consider- 
able volumes by mapy authors entitled 
Woman’s Work in America [Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50], in which are discussed and 
described such topica as The Education of 
Woman, and Woman in Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Medicine, the Ministry, Law and 
Philanthropy of various sorts. It contains 
®& mass of facts, fairly well ordered, and 
affords a good bird’s-eye view of the whole 
subject. Our only objection to itis that to 
insist upon calling public attention year 
after year to what women as women are 
doing, appears to us somewhat absurd. 
How ridiculous it would seem to publish a 
buok about the achievements of men as such! 
Why is it any more suitable because women 
are coucerned? The time surely has come 
for persons who, from any cause, have be- 
come eminent to be honored for their suc- 
cesses aud distinctions without regard to 
sex. Indeed, that time came long ago. It 
ought not to be regarded as more of a phe- 
nomenon for a woman to succeed, in many 
departments of effort, than for a man, and 
it would not be but for the agitators— would 
it be harsh to call them professional agita- 
tors?—who lead what is known as the 
‘*woman’s movement.’’ This is the sort of 
equality which they are understood to be 
demanding, but they delay their own attain- 
ment of it by insisting upon calling atten- 
tion on all occasions to their successes as if 
they had not expected to succeed, and to 
the fact that they are not men bat women. 
If they will allow the world to forget sex 
and fix its attention upon achievements, 
they will get what they claim to want much 
quicker and easier. But then there would 
be no demand for just such books as this, 
excellent though vbey are in themselves. 

Mr. M. D. Conway has edited George 
Washington’s Rules of Civility [United 
States Book Co. $1.00], tracing them to 
their sources and restoring them. They are 
of much interest and profitableness 1n them- 
selves, and of course derive a special sug- 
gestiveness from the fact that Washington 
adopted them for his own guidance. The 
book is 4 neat and attractive publication. 
—A little volume of renderings from the 
Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Eathydemus, 
and Theztelus of Plato, entitled Talks with 
Athenian Youths [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
50 cents], will be welcomed and er joyed by 
classical scholars for the exceilence of its 
translations and the judiciousness of its 
notes. Many persons are too busy to keep 
up their familiarity with the Greek, yet 
dislike to abandon the reading of their 
favorite Greek authors. For such, good 
translations are a great convenience, and 
they will be glad of this.——We do not 
think that Mr. T. H. Musick’s work, The 
Genesis of Nature [John B. Alden], is likely 
to make a very deep impression upon the 
thinking world. It is a defense of spirit 
ualistic faiths against materialism. The 
public to which such a volume appeals is 
quite large, but we cannot say that we re- 
gard many persons as likely to read this 
volume through. Ocher works have done 
the same task more successfully than this 
one does it. 

We do not fiad it easy to decide whether 
The Choir Boys or Now I Lay Me—two 
vigorously drawn and delicately colored 
Easter pictures which Mrs. J. Pauline 
Sunter has painted and the Frederick A. 
Stakes Co. has reprodaced—is the prettier. 
Each costs a dollar and each will have many 
admirers. Other Easter productions just 
out are An Euster Carol [E. P. Datton & 
Co. $1.00], by Dr. Phillips Brooks, hand- 
somely illustrated; Are They Not Safe with 
Him? (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 25 cents], 
by Prof. Henry Drummond, a poem; Cathe- 
dral Echoes, or Easter Praise [Flemiog H. 
Revell Uc. 20 cents], selections from leading 
English authors compiled by Rose Porter; 
and Easter Interpreted [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 20 cents], consisting of extracts from 
Robert Browning, also compiled by Miss 
Porter. 

STILL MORE MARCH MAGAZINES. 


The New England Magazine [$3 00] for 
March has a fine article, by Capt. Nathan 
Appleton, on Harvard College during the 
War of the Rebellion. G. H. Stockbridge 
also writes instructively about the Early 
History of Electricity in America, and 
Sarah F. Clarke commends The Indian 
Corn as our Natioual Plant. Mr. J. S. 
Barrows’s In au Old Attic embodies experi- 
ences which some fortunate readers, espe- 
cially outside of the large cities, will recog- 
nize as if their own, and is illustrated admi- 
rably. W.M. Salter’s The Problem of the 
Unemployed is another thoughtfal study of 
this vital theme.—In the English Iilus- 
trated Magazine [Macmillan & Co. $1.50] 
Mr. W. M. Fallerton, a Waltham, Mass., 
boy aud a Harvard graduate, who is now on 
the staff of the London Times, has a paper 
about his Impressions of Cairo, describing 
an Egyptian experience. 

The Overland [Overland Monthly Co. 
$4 00] has an excellent list of topics, in- 
cluding some substantial and instructive 
and some merely, but successfully, enter- 
taining. The leading article is illustrated 
and describes the Parks of San Francisco. 
—tThe second number of Romance [C. A. 
Watson. $3.00] contains twenty short stories, 
more or less well written, and decidedly in- 
teresting.——The Jenness-Miller Magazine 
[$2.50] undertakes to benefit woman in re- 
spect to physique, dress, food, home life, oc- 
cugation, etc. Itis emiuently sensibie and 
helpfal.——The Laws of Life [Sanitorium 
Pablishing Co. $1.00] carries on vigorously 
its work of promoting health. 

Babyhood [Babyhood Publishing Co. 
$1 50] is fall of useful hints to mothers, and 
in many emergencies is just what they 
want; the Kinderyarten [Alice B. Stock- 
ham & Co. $1.50] does well much the same 
work from a little different point of ap- 
proach; and the Pansy [D. Lothrop Co. 
$1.00] is offered to amuse and edify the 
young children themselves.-—-The Phreno- 


The latest issue is C. R. L. Fletcher’s , 


logical Journal and Science of Health: 
[Fowler & Wells Co. $1.50] devotes special 
notice to phrenology and kindred subjects. 
-—The Sidereal Messenger deals with as- 
tronomical themes which mostly are writ- 
ten for experts. Al! sach will appreciate 
its high scientific value.——The Book Buyer 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 00] continues 
to be one of the most enjoyable and rema- 
nerative of our sources of literary informa- 
tion. —The Book News [John Wanamaker. 
50 cents] is specially rich in extracts show- 
ing the kinds and qualities of new books. 


NOTES. 


—— In Denmark and Norway the publi- 
cation of books has fallen off greatiy during 
the past two years, but that of periodical 
literature has increased. 


ering a course of lectures on Poetry at 
Johns Hopkins University, which have been 
unusually popular and successful, 

—— It is said that every book written by 
Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson has been 
asuccess. Her first work was Anne. She 
is a granduiece of Fenimore Cooper. 

-—— A statue of Christ is being modeled 
by W. W. Story, the American sculptor 
and author who resides in Rome. Is will 
represent Him as wearing the Syrian ke /i- 
yeh, or head-dress. 

—— Mrs. Amelia E. Barr is declared to 
have sold the entire right to a new novel 
by her to a New York publisher for $11,000. 
She then will write for the Bonners exclu- 
sively for tive years. 

—— Mr. Sankey has written a book tell- 
ing how some of his most successful gcspel 
songs were composed, One of his books 
bas just been translated into German, for 
use not only in this country but also in Ger- 
many. 

—— Queen Victoria is about to publish 
another book, containing letters written by 
her husband, Prince Aibert, to the late 
Emperor William—ithien Prince-Regent of 
Prussia—-and to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. 

—— Dr. Philip Schaff is to read a paper 
in April before the General Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliauce at Florence, Italy. 
His subject wil! be The Renaissance and 
Reformation as Relating to the Present 
Condition and Wants of Italy. 

-— Prof. Henry Drummond’s Pax Vo- 
biscum has been translated into Danish. 
His previous werk, The Greatest Thing in 
the World, also has been translated into 
that tongue, has reached its fifth edition 
therein, and shows no sign of dwindling 
popularity. 

— The Personal Memoirs of General 
Sherman, as he arranged while livirg, are 
to continue to be published by Messrs. C. L. 
Wobster & Co. They have just reissucd 
it in a style uniform with that of their 
memoirs of Grant and Sheridan. It is the 
third edition of the work, and the second 
came out in 1885. 


e 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Miglin & Co. Boston. 

As Ir IS IN HEAVEN. By Lucy Larcom, 
156. $1.00. 

JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN, 
Bacon, pp. 333. $1.25. 

D, Lothrop Co. Boston. 

THE FIDALGOS OF CosA MOURISCA, 
Diniz. pp. 399. $1.50. 

Roberts Bros. Boston. 

OF THE VALLEY. By Honoré de 
Balzac. Translated by Katharine P. Worme- 
ley. pp. 344. $1.50. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

THE YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. Compiled by 
A. H. Shaw, A. S. Blackwell and L. E. An- 
thony. pp. 243. 50 cents, 

Hartford Theological Seminary. Connecticut. 

A PRACTICAL [INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAM- 
MAR. By Prof. E. C. Bissell. pp. 134. $1.75. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE SARDONYX SEAL. By Belle G. Taylor. 
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By Julio 
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AUT 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 

Sioux City has had for three years past, and is still experiencing, a phe 
e and others are to build this year. 


As an inevitable consequence, the population of the eity is inoreas- 
ing with marvelous rapidity, and both the intrinsic and market value of real estate is being constantly enhanced. 


: ia 


One Millon Three Hundred Thousand Dollars) 


Worth of choice prope: ty in and near the manufacturing center cf the city is owned and controlled by this 
Company. 


Railroads already center ther 


HOW TO BUY 


CARPETS 


BY MAIL. 


eae ee en 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. In asking 


whether Brussels, 


- In sending for samples, state whether you wish small samples sent by 
mail, or larger ones by express 


state colors preferred, 


3. If you wish the 
room, in feet 
mailed to you. 


- in ordering 


tug is required. 


and the balance returned to us. 


No. 6. If you cannot think of an older or more reliable firm, try 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND 


for prices, state as near 
Tapestry, Woollen, Straw 
other variety, and about what priced 


and whether the carpet is to be used on Parlor, 
Sitting-Room, Dining-Room, Chamber, or Hall and Stairs. 

Carpet cut and sewed by us, fill in the dimensions of the 
and inches, on the small blank paper plans which will be 


Do not forget that in purchasing by mail you deal directly with the firm, 
as this branch of our business is attended to by one of the partners. 


as you can the kind of Carpet wanted, 
Matting, Oil Cloth, or 
goods you desire. 

to be returned to us), also 


(the latter 


Rugs, state as definitely as you can the sized Rug necded, | f 
as well as the size and shape of the room, and for what purpose the 
Several Rugs can be sent on approval, to select from, 


EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital eGoqnee 

Paid in (cash 

Surplus and ndivided saemee. 
Assets 


000, 0D 
"396,716.85 
11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Co., of London, Manchester aud New York, 
upon auditin the accounts of the Company as 1b- 
lished June 30th, 1890, appended thereto the fol 

ing certificate: 

Having examined the books of 
the Equitable Mortgage Com- 
pany. we hereby certify that the 
foregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the ac- 
counts fully and fairly represent 
the position of the + acne as 
on the 30th June, 18 

BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & co. 
New Yorg, 16th Oct. 

6 PER CENT, BON ‘DS AND DEBENTURES. 
4% AND 5 PER CENT. CERTI FICATES, RUN- 
NING THREE MONTHS TO. TWO YE 
ALL FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SEC "URITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


OFFIOES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London, England. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, » Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City, Missourt. 


ERIC 
Atraust cotN 


No. 118 BROADWAY, NEW pte 
Issue its 8 Per Cont. Preferred, Comm 
and Installment Shares—the best and safest 1> 
vestment now offered to the public. Competent and 
fm pe any financiers have examined and approved 
lans and methods. limited amount of this 

ted is offeret, subject to to price f sale. 

Write for Proap full infor 


S@” National Bank stocks, School 











UPHOLSTERY, 


560 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY 


—— oF —— 


SIOUX CrrY: LOW A. 


THORIZED CAPITAL 


stablished, and are in suece agafal oper ation. 


The Company will pay dividends for the next two 
yeurs at the rate of 7 pec cent. per annum, and will issue 
its stock with coupons attached, payable quarterty, in 
July, Octuber, January and Apri of each year. 
end of two years tne Company will andoubiedly have 
accumulated a very tarze surplus, and it wilt be its policy 
te pay aslarge EX TRA dividends as may be consistent 


$5,000,000 
$1,000,000 


Nine Trunk Line 


nomenal growth. 
Immense manufacturing plants have been 


Atthe 


_ 


with safety and the best interests of the stockholders. 


MORE 


THAN 


The Managers of the Company are exrerienced, conservative and successful business men, and five of 


its eight Directors are residents of Sioux City, who have for years been actively identified with its marvelous 
development. 


To enable the Company to assist new manufactories, and 


other industries, for the further development of their property, 
we offer for sale 


2,000 SHARES OF STOCK AT PAR 


($100.00 per share), reserving the right to advance the price, 


without notice, to $102.50. 
Make Checks Payable to Order of 


JOHN EATON, Gen’l Agent, 


Room 30, Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





pp. 316. $1.50. 

THE THEORY AND HISTORY OF BANKING. By 
Prof. C. F. Dunbar. pp. 199. ; 

REPRESENTATIVE IRISH TALES, Compiled by 
W. B. Yeats. 2 vols. pp. 339 and 355. $2.00 
per set. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

A MANUAL OF Woop CARVING. By C. G. 

cn” Revised by J. J. Holtzapifel. pp. 155. 
75. 

ORIGINAL CHARADES. By L. B. R. Briggs. 

pp. 72. $1.00. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 

THE GENIUS OF GALILEE. By A. U. Hancock. 

pp. 507. $1.50. 
J. L. Douthit & Son. 

OuT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT, 
A. Deane. pp. 185. $1.00. 
Pacific Press Publishing Co. Oakland, Cal, 

LETTERS FROM THE HOLY LAND. By H. A 
Harper. pp. 160. 50 cents. 

AMONG THE NORTHERN ICEBERGS, By Emma 
H. Adams, pp. 158. 50 cents. 

THE TONGA ISLANDS. By Emma H. Adams. 
pp. 160. 50 cents. 


PAPER COVERS, 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

SARDIA: A STORY OF LOVE. By Cora L. Dan- 
iels. pp. 299. 50 cents. 

American Unitarian Association. Boston. 

DIFFERENT NEW TESTAMENT VIEWS OF JESUS. 
By J. H. Crooker. pp. 80. 15 cents. 

W. W. Knight & Co. Sharon, Ct. 

ABOUT AN OLD NEW ENGLAND CHURCH. 
Rev. G. S. Lee. pp. 89. 50 cents. 

Fleming H. Revell. New York. 

THE First THING IN THE WORLD; or, The 
Primacy of Faith. By A. J. Gordon, D. D. 
pp. 32. 20 cents. 

Christian Literature Co. New York. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
INFANT SALVATION. By B. B. Wartield, 
D.D. pp. 61. 35 cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

A TARIFF PRIMER. By Porter Sherman. 
54. 25 cents. 

Onion Theological Seminary. New York. 

THE EDWAKD KOBINSON CHAIR OF BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY, pp. 84 650 cents, 

Guggenheimer, Weil & Co. Baltimore, Md. 

THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF POLITICAL 
Economy, By S. N. Patten, Ph. D. pp. 40. 
75 va 

- W. Knowles & Co. Chicago. 

THE md KEYE HAWKEYE SCHOOLMASTER. By 

a Teacher. pp. 176. 
MAGAZINES, 

February. CURRENT COMMENT AND LEGAL 
MISCELLANY. 

February-March. REVIEW OF REVIEWS. i 

Maret. BELFORD’S.—NEW ENGLANDER AND 
YALE REVIEW.—EDUCATION.—PREACHER’S 
MAGAZINE.—COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION.— 
CoNTEMPORARY REVIEW. — BIBLIA.— NINE- 
TEKNTH CENTURY. 

April. FRANK LESLIE’s, — QUIVER. — DEMoO- 
REST’S. 


Shelbyville, Lil. 
By Mrs. M. 


By 


pp. 








Brain Workers 
Use Morsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. C. H. GOODMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
‘Have used it for several years with especially 
good results in nervous prostration, the result of 
mental efforts, also in sleepless conditione of brain }i 
workers.’ 


DIPHTHERIA has often been cured with Jobnson’s 
Anodyne Liniment when doctors gave it up. 


Solid 











Also all other pieces 
for table service, both 
in plain and elabo- 
rate patterns. 


of the stock of Tre Boston OraNnce Growers COMPANY, 


growers of choice Florida oranges. 


It is saie and profitable. 


The Company is owner of unencumbered Orange Groves and 


Orange Lands in South Florida. 


‘Twelve Shares only of its 


Stock are issued for each acre ef one hundred choice orange 


trees, 


These groves are rapidly increasing in value, 
years all the profits are to be divided among the stocke 
holders, 





ny 


ih 


and after six 


For the first six years THe AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST 


Co., 


or BOSTON ($1,000,000 Capital), promises to pay 


annually six per cent. from January 1, 1891. 
You can come in NOW at the par value, $50 per share, 
5 and as our Capital Stock is only $110,000, the charice will 
probably be open but a short time to secure an investment carrying so absolute a guarantee, with no 
assessments 4nd no personal liability possible, 
Our references are the highest, and investors already include Bankers and prominent Merchants of 


Boston, who have examined the matter thoroughly. 


Make checks payable to M.D. Brooks, Gengral Agent, and Certificates of Stock, bearing the agrees 


ment to pay as above, will be sent, One Share for each Fifty Dollars. 


on application. 


Prospectus, giving full particulars, 


BOSTON ORANCE GROWERS CO., 


D. P. Ives, Pres. 


34 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


Wo. E. Muipock, Breas. 





THe SOUTH! 


Bristol, 
Tenn. 


the South. 


Near the border of five States, at the termini of five Railroads, two are build* 
ing, is the manufacturing center, and natural distributing point for a country 
Richer in Coal and Iron than any single State in America. 
Resources of country tributary to Bristol :— 
Poplar, Ash, Cherry, Walnut, Copper, Lead, Zine, Manganese, Marble, 
Salt, Plaster. Coal, ‘Hematite, Limonite, and Steel-making Ores. 
BRISTOL is now double the size of any town within an area of twenty 
thousand square miles, and is the center of the richest mineral region in 
No healthier town anywhere; Winters mild, and Summers 


pleasant; a delightful _— to live, and a profitable place to do almost 


any kind of business. 


For further information, address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BRISTOL, TENN. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


ANY people who really need all the interest 
they can get for their money are receiving 
3 per cent. or 4 per cent. from Savings 





Banks, simply because they bave never been in- 
formed of a place where they could invest with 
equal or greater safety, aud receive double the 


neome from it. 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST Co. is organized for 


the purpose of securely investing funds for such 
people. 
are a large number of clergymen, bankers, trus- 
tees and business men throughout New England 
and the East. 
of conservative, experienced, eflicient men. 


Among its stockholders and investors 


Its management is in the hands 


It offers you Guaranteed Mortgages bearing 


6 per cent. to 7 per cert. interest. 


In its Savings Department you may receive 


6 per cent. interest on deposits, and withdraw 
the money when wanted, just as from your Say- 


ngs Bank. 
Just at present the Company has some 


SPECIAL INVESTMENTS paying 8 per eent. and 
even 9 per cent., concerning which you may learn 
the details by mail. 


We shall take pleasure in giving you further 


information, and referring you to some of our 
investors who live near you, and, are, perhaps, 
your personal friends or acquaintances, 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


86 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


CHAS, E. GIBSON, President. 


(Please mention the Congregationalist.) 





Silver Forks 


THE 


FIRST THOUSAND DOLLARS 


8 always the hardest for the young man to 
CAN YOO SAVE IT in installments 


AND 
i 
get. C J i 
a of 55 cents a day, and at the end of each 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington St., cer. West. 


DEFAULTED WENTERN MORTGAGES. 


We have a distinct department for! 
the care, purchase or exchange of 
mortgages negotiated by other com- 








d 

bility of this remarkable cffer. 
particulars address 

W. E. ALEXANDER, or CARLISLE N. GREIG, 


year for five years send us $200? If so we 
can give you a start in Jife 


WORTH $5,000, 


and you will not have missed the 55 cents a 


ay. Highest references as to responsi- 
For full 


53 Times Building, 
New York. 


1650 Champa St., 
Denver, Col. 








panies, with the best facilities for 
investigation, collection and fore-| 
closure, at least possible expense. 


MERRILL TRUST COMPANY, | 
EASTERN OFFICE, 





118 DEVONSHIRE BT., Boston, Mass. 


1% 


| enuancales tt 100 milea street and suburban railway, 
$1,000,000 voted for permanent streets. 
, lars write 


Ist MORTGAGE LOANS on jeareved 
property in growing ag 4 of CHA 

NOOG A. Population, 1880, 12,0.0; 1590, 30.000. 
10 ‘Trunk line railroads, 175 mauutacturing 


hog —, 
CIFIZENS’ BANK * TRUST CO., 
Re ah Tenn, 


$220,000 Cash Capital. Highest Eastern References. 





apid growth of Tacoma makes 

great demand for money for devel- 

opments. Borrowers can better af- 

ford to pay 10 per cent. than Eastern 

ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 

Satisfactory references. Write me fer in- 

teresting illustrated documents 

j 0% no matter whether you wish to 
invest or not. 


A. A. KNIGHT, 
Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


TRINIDAD 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE 
REALESTATE AND INVESTMENTS 
bain picnap a COLORADO 


3 miles from center of town; a — 


jnlp Pa "ie «1 Ee 8 per con cont. 





val® 86 
cash. I 


Title 
Soul ler ee pamphlet and map. 


TACOMA 


First Mortgage Loans and Investment 
Securities bearing 


7 and 8 per cent. 
Boston, New York and Chicago Ref 
erences. 
Write for Information 


Tacoma Trost aud Savings Bank 


TACOMA, WASH. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO 


DENVER, COLO. 
Succeeding the Loan Susiness of 
HAYDEN & DIOKINSON. 

We have a sale choice Firat Mortgage Loans on 
Denver City Real Estate and Improved Colerado 
Farms. We can make immediate tranafer of these 
securities and will collect and remit interest free of 
charge to investors. We deal only in se- 
curities that we have 0 ven careful perao- 
nal examination and ave to be abso- 
lutely safe. e shal rom time to 
time, first-class Mu- Qcira, School Dis 
trict and other Bonds. We invite correeponc- 
ence and will furnish the best of references, East 

and West, 

DingecTors:—F. D. Levering, President; C. E 
Dickinson, Vice-President; R. N. Pearson, Secretary; 
E. H. Smith, Treasurer; Thos S Hayden, 


Investment Securities. 











Bonds, and other choice se- 


NVESTORS 
Mortgages | 
Bonds 9 


Shoudd get infororation about our Guaranteed 
Stocks % 
10% 


WE HAVE HAD 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 


Never Lost a Dollar 


In every instance Interest and Princiva! bas beem 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,000,000 


renlizing 5 per cent, to 12 per cent, L.icrest. 

We never handle any security that we de ot abso. 
lutely control, The investments we now bave are as 
socure ag any we have ever offered, and pay more 
interest than any we have offered in the lust ten 

ims. Wecan refer to te leading banksin New York, 
nd coourd ,000 patrons, Weare under sdeackaget rvasion 
tae Banking Department of New York ‘ 


J.B. WATKINS L.M.CO. 
319 Brondway, New Yorke 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


6% FIRST MORTGAGE 


COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Moosehead Pulp & Paper Go. 


This company has unsurpassed facil- 
ities for doing a very profitable busi- 
ness. Its water power is abundant and 
never-failing, its machinery is of the 
most approved pattern, and it gets its 
raw material at a cost which enables it 
to defy competition. 

Price of bonds, par and accrued inter- 
est. 


PAYING 


ite 





THE EASTERN BANKING CO. 


FRANOIS A. OSBORN, Pres. 
43 Milk Street, Boston. 
1880, 


398; 
“a8 r 
Ox 1 


bar, po aetna grew- 
ing rapidly by Sirtue 
ox » its unsurpassed busi- 
o% &.: advantages. The 
ptccond city in sive in Ar- 
ae paste at great aad 
undeveloped sources, 

town of over 00" popatation for 
A miles in an reetion, and 
no large city within’ 350 miles of Fert 
Smith. A large e scope of fertile coun- 
try wibutary. e center ef a large 
0. anthracite coal field, the finest. west 
of Pennsylvania. Ap abundance of timber, 
iron, shales and antimony close at hand. 
The extreme Northwestern cotton market. 
Situated on the border of and the chief dés- 
tributing point for Western Arkansas ad the 
Indian Territory. Two navigable rive rs, and rail- 
roads in four directions. Seventeen churches and 
% $100,000 public school fund. Gas, eleetrie li ht, 
street railway and water works systems. Invi ing 
the closest investigations of ca’ Jital, whieh can be 
invested in manufacturing, ranking. building, 
general business and real estate, lute 
safety — rood a a sane the ™ map with ref 

erence to Foyt Smith’s location, and 
further information the muieniagl 

1AMBER OF COMMERCE. 


——— ESTABLISHED i856. 


IOWA 


FARM MOoRTGASES 


Furnish an Investment 


Safe as a Government Bond 


and pay a much higher rate of interest. Securit 
questionsbie, © crop failures in Iowa. Princi 
prompt payment of interest aranteed. 35 years ex- 
perience without logs, Comelal pes personal attention to 
all business connected with loanb wnt until paid. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Communications mptly 
swered. Eastern references e are not do- 
ing a large but an ABSOLUTELY SAFE business, 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON, tankers, Waterloo, lowa. 


OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA. 


CHICAG’ New Suburb and 


Health Resort: 
Only 41 minutes’ 


nuetemtecty @LEN ELLYN 


Good Place to Invest. 

Forest Scenery, 6 valuable Medicinal Springs, hy] 
yo poem Hotel. Over = large lots (equivalent of 

1,927 common size lots) sold since t March, to firet- 
class business men of bRieagar cao. ministers, etc. 

@o0oD SOLID PROSPECTS. 

I refer to Rev. H. S. HaARRIson, publisher Advancr, 
155 La Salle St., Chicago; R. 5. Mg former Adver- 
tising Manager Advance, 228 La Salle St.; Gzo. C: 
HALL, waecee Voice, 20 Astor Ss New Youk. 

Don’t fail to write for eee leaee 


126 Chamber of dcammacen Ente ago, 11. 


TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
affording good income, freedim from eare, absolnie 
safety and large profi s, should investigate the plans of 


THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT C0. 


Property in and near Muncie; the largest city in the 
rich natural gas beit of Indiana; population doubled 
within three years; factories attracted by natural ene: 
very desirable roperty ; honest mamagement; la 
and speedy profits expected. Write for particulars to 


HATHAWAY INVESTMENT co., 
20 and 22 Trust Buildi R ter, N.Y. 


RED RIVER VALLEY FARM. 


Death of owner compels sale of ove of the best 
wheat and stock farms in North Dakota. 

3,564 acres, all tillable, close to Rafiroad town, Build- 
ings worth $20,000, Stock ana Machinery, $10, 000. Farm 
is cheap at $100,008, but can be bonght it now for 
$80,000, one-third caah p eee. cleared $16,000 in 1890. 

Farms for sale of 166 acres and more wpon easy 
terms. One-third of proceeds is for benefit of Con- 
gregational College at Fargo, N. D. 

Loans carefully made for non- residents 
Correspond with J. B. FOLSOM, Farge, 
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While we do not label this issue of the 
Congregationalist an Easter number, we 
send it forth with many and varied mes- 
sages breathing the spirit of faith in the 
resurrection and of hope of immortality. 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster presents an 
exquisite picture of the Easter dawn. 
Dr. William M. Taylor writes that since 
he has got hold of the one truth empha- 
sized in his article, the resurrection of 
Christ has meant more to him than ever 
before. We are sure it will bring a like 
experience to many readers. Dr. Her- 
rick’s sermon beautifully shows how the 
glory of the resurrection illumines and 
exalts the daily life. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps suggests in the title of her article, 
Shut in and Set Free, the thought which 
is cheerfully illustrated by the life to 
which she pays so tender a tribute. May 
Riley Smith sings a song of comfort for 
mourners, while a chorus of poets’ voices 
is summoned out of the issues of the 

. Oongregationalist at Easter time in past 
years. Aunt Randy and the Resurrection, 
which appears on the sixth page, is a 
selection of great pathos and beauty. 
May they all help to strengthen faith in 
the apostolic declaration, ‘‘ Now is Christ 
risen from the dead.”’ 





The observance of Passion Week is 
becoming more general every year. Not 
a few Congregational churches are hold- 
ing services every day, and in most cases 
they take pains to interest the community 
in the special meetings by announcing 
them widely. Here in Boston there is to 
be on Good Friday a service at the Old 
South, in which the neighboring Episco- 
palian and Baptist churches join. This 
centering of Christian thought upon the 
last and crucial days of the Saviour’s life 
must make Him more real to His Church 
and draw all its branches closer to Him, 
their common head. Good it is, too, for 
every believer to follow Jesus closely in 
thought this week, as He passes from the 
acclaims of the multitude to His loneli- 
ness, His suffering and His final triumph. 
To dwell long and lovingly upon the sad, 
sweet story of that eventful week in Aeru- 
salem prepares us to celebrate Easter Day 
intelligently and joyously. 





One suggestion made by Dr. Storrs at 
the missionary meeting in Park Street 
Church last Thursday evening is especially 
pertinent at the present time. It was to 
the effect that the revival of the monthly 
concert for foreign missions would do 
more to rekindle missionary enthusiasm 
than any other one thing. But it cannot 
be given the place it once held—that of 
the most interesting of all the gatherings 
—without a great deal of work. ‘ We 
must make ourselves educators for foreign 
missions,’ said Dr. Storrs, ‘‘and not 
merely stimulators.” The wealth of mis- 
sionary literature must be brought into 
use, the wonderful achievements wrought 
in particular fields must be rehearsed, and 
the lives of the heroes who have given 
their lives for this purpose must be studied. 
Let the attention of the Church be fixed 
again as of old on the needs of the heathen 
world lost in sin, on the conquests already 
made under such leaders as Livingstone 
and Hannington and Mackay and Paton, 
and on the vast opportunities now pre- 
sented for the first time in history, and the 
men and the money now so sorely needed 
will not long be withheld. 





The broadening field of modern church 
activity is giving rise to a literature of its 
own. In proportion as new evangelistic 
agencies are employed and larger outlays 
of time and money are made a demand is 
created for information regarding the 
methods used and the results attained. 
Following the example of St. George’s 
Church in New York and Berkeley Tem- 
ple, Boston, the Fourth Church in Hart- 
ford, which with them deserves to rank 
among the few great city evangelistic en- 
terprises of the country, has issued a hand- 
some year-book packed fall of facts and 
figures regarding its phenomenal work in 
the heart of the Connecticut capital. A 
glance over its 107 pages is the next best 
thing to a personal visit, if one would have 
pass before him the various lines of en- 
deavor which are in constant operation. 
Certain unique features, such as open-air 
services, a Yoke Fellows’ Band, a gospel 
wagon and systematic rescue work, are 
described in detail. Such a book as this 
becomes at once the common property of 
all the churches and ministers that are 
reaching out after wiser and more effective 
methods of winning men to Christ and the 
Church. 


It is not very many years since Rev. 
Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, when rector of an 
Episcopal church in New York, was tried 
by Bishop Potter for preaching in a church 
of another denomination. This winter 
Dr. Rainsford of St. George’s has invited 
Dr. Lyman Abbott to preach in his church, 
and now gives further expression to his 
desire for Christian unity by preaching in 
Plymouth Church. He has also asked 
into his pulpit a number of other minis- 
ters who have never received orders in 
the Episcopal Church. Moreover, there 
are a considerable and increasing number 
of Episcopal clergymen who approve of 
these fraternal exchanges, and welcome 
the breaking down of the barriers which 
have separated them hitherto from breth- 
ren whose activities, consecration and di- 
vine call to the ministry they acknowl- 
edge and respect equally with those of 
ministers within their own denomination. 
These are signs that the essential unity of 
the Church may be more rapidly becoming 
an evident reality than has been supposed 


possible. 


THE OLIMAX OF A LIFE. 

We sometimes speak of a person as 
reaching in this or that experience the 
climax of life. Our meaning is that after 
that experience nothing more of equal 
importance and influence occurred during 
the fife in question. Asa great wave rolls 
along upon the sea’s surface, swelling 
until it has attained its proudest hight 
and then diminishing again as it passes 
from the field of vision, so the life under 
notice rose at the time specified to its 
supreme experience but then subsided 
and never attained another. It is not 
improper to speak of a human life reach- 
ing its climax in this sense. 

But this is not what we mean at the 
present time. We have in mind that final 
expression of his spirit and purpose which 
he gives at the last who has lived a life of 
consistent, growing consecration and use- 
fulness. It may be given in any one of a 








conspicuous about it, and may not even 
impress the neighbors when they hear of 
it. But God sees it to be the ripe fruit 
which He has desired to see that life pro- 
duce. It is the climax of that life be- 
cause it is the last expression of simple, 
faithful, consistent, ever-growing piety. 
No climax is necessarily striking, and 
certainly this sort of a climax is likely to 
ba quite the reverse. But it is not upon 
that account to be depreciated. In the case 
of Jesus, it was indeed striking, for it was 
the ascension. Bat in our own cases, and 
those of our neighbors and friends, it is 
hardly likely to be. It may prove to be 
only a sentence, a hand-clasp, or even a 
look, But when years of sweet and holy 
living lie behind it, when some unosten- 
tatious, but fruitful, career of self-sacri- 
fice, of dutiful and prayerful service, of 
tender and sheltering love, comes thus to 
its happy close, the memories of these 
things render it a climax indeed, most 
solemn and impressive. 
Our dead do not ascend visibly out of 
our sight into the heavens. But when 
the pathway of their earthly feet has ever, 
and by their own choice, led upward 
steadily, when the end—to us—has come, 
and the climax—to our thought—has been 
reached and passed, how can we doubt 
that their course still lies upward, and 
that the spiritual guardianship and assist- 
ance for which they prayed while here, 
and which were granted them as they 
ara to us, but from unseen helpers, now 
are rendered them visibly, if necessary? 
The climax of a life may be said to be 
the moment of its passage from earthly 
to unearthly scenes. Blessed are they who 
truly have lived ‘‘as seeing Him who is 
invisible’’; who have grown upward al- 
ways toward God as plants grow upward 
toward the sun; so that when this climax 
of the earthly life has come we lay them 
away with rejoicing, knowing that the pro- 
cess of spiritual growth so long continued, 
so carefully nurtured, and so rich in the 
temper of heaven, in the nature of things 
cannot cease. All the precious promises 
come cheeringly to mind, and we rest in 
the safe assurance ‘‘that He which began 
a good work in you will perfect it until the 
day of Christ Jesus.”’ 





THE BOSTON OHUROHES AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

No such gathering as that held in Park 
Street Church last week on Wednesday 
and Thursday has been seen in this city 
for many years. While the May Anniver- 
saries continued the American Board had 
a@ prominent place in them. Its seventy- 
fifth Anniversary, held here in 1885, sum- 
moned its constituents from all parts of 
the land; but this latest Conference, called 
by pastors of the vicinage, was mostly 
made up of friends of missions in and 
around Boston. Any one acquainted with 
the churches could see that it was a repre- 
sentative gathering. A large proportion of 
those present were men, many of them 
prominent in church and business life. 
This meeting cannot have failed to stir 
effectively the missionary spirit of the 
Congregational churches of which Boston 
is the local center. 

That such a rekindling has long been 
needed there can be no question. Boston 
has been the cradle and the home of for- 
eign missions. No other city has wit- 
nessed such scenes of missionary conse- 
cration and enthusiasm, From no other 
port have gone forth so many messengers 
of the gospel to nations that sit in dark- 
ness. No other center of Congregation- 
alism has exerted so great an influence in 
kindling and spreading among all our 
churches a zeal for the conversion of the 
world to Christ as this, the home of the 
American Board from its beginning. It is, 
iu an important sense, the source from 
which are sent forth to Congregational 
churches the information and inspiration 
for the accomplishment of the highest com- 
mission which the Lord has given to His 
Church, 

Yet while all heathen nations have been 
opening their doors to receive the gospel 
with such swiftness and completeness as to 
be the wonder of this century, and while 
the wealth of Boston has largely increased, 
its contributions to the Board have fallen 
off since 1873 at least eighteen per cent. 
Indeed, in the year last named the total 
amount received from the churches of 
Boston was $61,969 45, while in 1890 it 
was only $32,211.46, the smallest sum, 
by several thousand dollars, for the past 
eighteen years. But comparing the five 
years from 1873 to 1877 with the five years 
from 1886 to 1890, we find that during the 
former period the Board received from 
these churches $243,134.33, and during 
the latter $196,702.46. These figures in- 
clude legacies and the contributions of 
the Woman’s Board. 

The fact that during all this time no 
such conference has been called as that 
held last week is evidence that zeal for 
foreign missions has long been smolder- 
ing, while never was there fuel so abun- 
dant and breath of the Spirit so force- 
ful to kindle it into flame. In other 
sections of the country such meetings 
have been frequent and successful. But 
those most interested have shrunk from 
making the attempt in Boston. 


The causes of this relative decline of 
interest in foreign missions throughout 
the whole country were stated and dis- 
cussed with masterly skill and impressive- 
ness last Thursday night by the prince of 
American orators. Dr. Storrs describes 
his presidency of the Board as a parenthe- 
sis between two sentences, in the hope 
that the one yet to come may be as long 
and glorious as the one which is past. 
To us it seems rather like a bridge between 
two periods, stretching across a chasm and 
current whose depth and drift we do not 
care to measure if only the massive 
strength that arches them shall carry this 
time-honored institution safely beyond to 
new and growing fields on solid ground. 
The secularizing of the Christian mind 
of the country through swift-increase of 
wealth and growing ambition to secure it; 
through more brilliant and complex life, 
colossal business enterprises, intensified 
interest in political and social questions, 
and through the vast abundance of enter- 
taining, educating literature, quickening 
all classes with the peculiar spirit of the 
times; the immensely increasing demands 
on the sympathies of Christian people 
through the amazing development of our 
own country, the great influx of immigra- 
tion and the rapid growth of our cities; 
and the sacrifice of intensity of interest in 
particular missions and individual labor- 
ers through the vast widening of the field 
and the multiplieation of missionaries— 
these causes Dr. Storrs made to stand 
forth so impressively that no attentive 
listener could have failed to gain a new 
and more comprehensive grasp of the 


decline of zeal for foreign missions is 
shown in the greater decrease of contri- 
butions to the Board from the churches of 
this vicinity as compared with other parts 
of the country were only briefly and lightly 
touched. The preliminary circular of the 
committee which made the arrangements 
for the meetings wisely intimated that 
they were not intended to discuss ques- 
tions which have been so prominent in 
recent anniversary assemblies of the Board, 
but that their purpose was simply and 
only to arouse the churches to their pres- 
ent opportunity and to the pressing needs 
of the mission fields. Perhaps it must be 
admitted that the ability of the Congre- 
gational churche: of the city to give has 
lessened, or that local enterprises depend- 
ent on them are absorbing their gifts to a 
greater extent than formerly. At any rate 
it was impossible to keep out of conscions- 
ness the fact of this decrease, and that 
one reason for it is that men and women 
have not been sent who wanted to go as 
missionaries, and who were believed to 
have suitable qualifications for the work 
by a large proportion of those whose gifts 
and interest have been greatest in the 
cause of missions, 

There is therefore ground for great en- 
couragement in the fact that the meetings 
of last week were so thoroughly success- 
ful. Men spoke on the same platform 
representing all shades of opinion in the 
constituency of the Board; and the large 
audiences were made up of representatives 
of all the churches, who forgot their dif- 
ferences as they faced the great needs of 
the work we are all pledged to love as 
the supreme work of the Church, elo- 
quently portrayed from various points of 
view by teachers from college and semi- 
nary, by secretaries and missionaries, and 
by the honored and beloved president of 
the Board. There can be but one answer 
to the question whether or not this work 
at this great crisis shall be weakened and 
cut short through lack of money, in Japan 
and China and Turkey and India and 
Africa, now when its promise is greatest 
and the fruits of past sacrifices are ready 
for the harvest of the century. 

These meetings are a cheering indica- 
tion that the action of the Board last 
October at Minneapolis is cordially ac- 
cepted by the churches of Boston and 
vicinity, with growing confidence that in 
their decision of future test cases which 
may arise the officers and Prudential 
Committee will be not only obedient to 
its instructions, but in perfect sympathy 
with its spirit. The experiences of recent 
years have been made by these meetings 
even less likely to be repeated. If obsta- 
cles still exist to the unity and impetus of 
the churches in this their great work, 
these obstacles cannot but be swept away 
or borne along by the mighty current of 
feeling and purpose intensifisd by the 
present call—the greatest in the history of 
missions—to harvest the field which is the 
world. The work is too vast, its demands 
too pressing, to be now even temporarily set 
aside by any questions engaging the atten- 
tion of the churches which are not of su- 
preme moment. We regard these meet- 
ings as a sign that the time has already 
come when the Congregational churches 
of the United States can unite in earnest 
prayer, concerted effort and far more gen- 
erous giving than ever before to carry the 
gospel of Christ into all the world. 





THE SPIRIT GUIDING THE 
OHUROE. 


That differences of opinion will arise in 
every local church is to be expected. The 
greatest liability to division comes where 
men and women are called to settle practi- 
cal matters most closely connected with 
moral and spiritual life. The selection of 
a lot on which to build a church, the 
choice of officers, the adoption of a creed, 
the decisions on rules to govern church ad- 
ministration—these and a multitude of 
other questions often develop conscien- 
tious differences where some must yield, 
and where yielding seems to involve the 
surrender of principle. The mingling of 
young and old in the same church in- 
creases the difficulties. The elders are 
wedded to time-honored customs, which 
easily come to be regarded as having di- 
vine sanction. The younger brethren 
have the confidence of inexperience, which 
leads them to look on their proposed 
changes as the divinely approved oppor- 
tunities of Christian growth of the church, 
For either to give way seems like aban- 
doning convictions. What is to be done? 


The only ground of unity is confidence 
that the Holy Spirit dwells in and guides 
the whole Church. Its early history was 
wonderfully marked by such confidence. 
The early Christians were constantly 
called on to give up cherished views and 
customs which had the prestige of many 
generations. They had to abandon the 
worship in the temple and the sacrifices; 
to exchange the seventh for the first day 
as their holy day; to put new meanings 
into their festivals; and to adopt new 
rules of government. They had sharp 
contentions, and the churches held to- 
gether and grew only by the manifest 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. When Peter 
came up from Joppa, where he had bap- 
tized the Gentile family of Cornelius, the 
believers at Jerusalem contended against 
him sharply, but they promptly gave up 
their contention when they found that 
the Gentiles had received the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. There was much dis- 
puting in the great council which was 
later held at Jerusalem concerning the 
admission of Gentile converts to the 
Church without requiring their submis- 
sion to Jewish institutions. The final 
agreement was a notable triumph of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. The same 
power is plainly the secret of the success 
of the early Church, 

Does the Holy Spirit as truly guide the 
churches today? Beyond question He 
does. ‘By one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body.’? The church is the tem- 
ple of God because the Spirit of God 
dwells in it [1 Cor. 3: 16]. He bestows 
gifts necessary to the government of the 
church [1 Cor. 12: 4-11], guides the 
choice of officers [1 Cor. 12: 28-30], and 
directs its management [Acts 15: 28]. 

How can His guidance be known and 
adopted? When differences -arise let 
there be free and fair discussion in which 
all the members shall have opportunity to 
express their views. Let no one be 
alarmed if these views are presented both 
with warmth and persistence. But let 
not the spirit or utterance of prayer be 
absent from this discussion, and when all 
who desire to speak have had reasonable 
opportunity to do so, let united and ear- 
nest petition be made for the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit in the matter which is 
being considered. Then let the vote of 
the church be taken and the will of the 
majority be accepted. This is acting 





present situation. 





hundred forms. It may have nothing 


But the special causes why the relative 


with faith and wisdom. It is showing to 





the world that we believein the guidance 
of the Spirit, and the results which will 
follow will make that guidance manifest. 
If these simple and Biblical directions 
were followed, many a ¢hurch which is 
in danger of becoming & scandal in its 
community would maintain its consis- 
tency and win honor from those with- 
out. Many bitter controversies would be 
avoided, and many would be brought to 
Christ who are now kept away from Him. 
Brethren, yield your preferences to the 
will of the Spirit of God, and be sure that 
in following His guidance you will find 
peace and prosperity for the church and 
for your own souls. 


THE PASTOR'S OUTSIDE WORK. 

The demands made on many winisters 
for work outside of their own churches 
are exacting. Often they accept these 
calls under protest, and sometimes decline 
them on the ground that their own par- 
ishes demand all their time. Sometimes 
also a church fiads fault with its pastor 
for doing so much outside work, and so 
makes his public services the more bur- 
densome. The minister who is in the 
prime of his strength, and located at an 
important center of influence, especially 
if he has unusual popular gifts, often 
finds it difficult to set limits to the work 
he shall undertake beyond his parish, and 
to select from the varied opportunities 
offered to him. 

There are, however, some principles 
which are always safe guides, One ques- 
tion which perplexes the minister is, how 
far may he wisely give his time to secular 
lectures, to writing for the periodical 
press, to service on school boards, to liter- 
ary clubs and to similar engagements? 
Here the plain principle is that what- 
ever, on the whole, makes one’s min- 
istry in his own pastorate more effec- 
tive he may accept without hesitation. 
What seems likely to interfere with his 
best service to his own people, he ought 
promptly to decline, All pure streams 
which flow into the reservoir from which 
he draws the water of life for his people 
should be kept open. All outlets which 
drain it away from them should be kept 
closed. 

With respect to service of entirely reli- 
gious character the question is more diffi- 
cult. Seasons of special religious interest 
in neighboring churches and conferences, 
councils, conventions and clubs, anniver- 
sary addresses at schools, colleges and con- 
ventions, annual and occasional meetings 
of our benevolent societies, call for a great 
deal of public speaking; while the admin- 
istration of the affairs of these societies 
and of other religious organizations makes 
large demands on the time of those pas- 
tors who have the largest responsibilities 
in their own fields, A kind of unwritten 
law in the Presbyterian Church is often 
quoted, that a pastor belongs first to the 
entire Church of Christ, next to his own 
presbytery, and then to his own church. 
It would easily be possible for a pastor so 
to misapply this rule as to injure the 
whole church by neglecting his own charge. 
This, no doubt, is sometimes done till 
a long-suffering people sorrowfully call a 
council to recognize the fact that the 
bonds of interest and affection between 
themselves and their minister have been 
for some time severed. 

But it must not be forgotten that the 
local church is bound up with the larger 
body. The indifference of a pastor to the 
common interests of the churches would 
soon prove itself to be an element of weak- 
ness in his own field. The work of mis- 
sions at home and abroad, Christian edu- 
cation of youth, the progress of moral 
reforms and the administration of reli- 
gious affairs in the community, the State 
and the nation, make large demands on 
the time and strength of ministers, No 
church can honorably maintain a pastor 
to serve itself only. Through him the 
church serves the world. The question 
for him to settle, amid the multitude of 
calls that press on him, is how he best 
can serve the whole church, and so best 
represent his own people, to whose ser- 
vice he is pledged. It is true of churches 
with reference to their ministers as it is 
with reference to their money, ‘‘ There is 
that withholdeth, and it tendeth to pov- 
erty.’ The generous church will hold up 
its pastor’s hands by prayer and sympaihy 
in the work he does for the kingdom of 
God beyond it; and he will joyfully re- 
member, wherever he labors, that he works 
as the representative of his own people, 
that his first duty is to them, and that 
their united purpose is to save the world. 


IN BRIEF. 
We call attention to a slight change in 
the prize offer found under ‘This and 
That ’’ on page six. 





The careless question of a man in a hotel 
office, ‘‘ Where has the time gone to any- 
way?’’ received this unexpected and start- 
ling answer from a small messenger boy 
standing by, ‘‘Into eternity.’’ A sermon 
condensed into two words. 


A New Jersey pastor from time to time 
mentions in the printed leaflet distributed 
every Sunday half a dozen books, standard 
or recent, which he considers helpful to the 
Sunday schooi teachers or the young people 
in his congregation. An easy and sensible 
way of dropping good seed. 


It has been said that there is enough of 
the true cross extant to build a sbip-oi-the- 
line, and there is now opened another op- 
portunity to multiply holy relics by the 
exhibition of the coat of Joseph, the hus- 
band of Mary, at Treves, in Prussia. The 
garment has been pronounced genuine by 
some who claim to be learned experts. 


The new telephone line between London 
and Paris is another illustration of the 
closer fellowship of nations. Last week, on 
Tuesday, the line was opened with a conver- 
sation between M. Roche, the French Min- 
ister of Industry, and Postmaster-General 
Raikes of Great Britain. Growing familiar 
intercourse between nations steadily lessens 
the likelihood of wars between them. 


A remarkable illustration of ‘‘ the ruling 
passion strong in death’’ was given at the 
final scene in the life of Dr. Windhorst, 
leader of the German Clerical party. 
Though he had been for some time able to 
speak only in whispers, just before he died 
his voice suddenly grew strong, and he de- 
livered an impassioned address in favor of 
the abolition of the laws against expelling 
the Jesuits from the empire. 


In a recent sermon on The Good Shep- 
herd Mr. Moody said he had learned 
from an Eastern shepherd that though 
sheep in that country will ordinarily run 
away at the voice of the stranger, a sick 
sheep will sometimes come at hiscall. This 
explains, Mr. Moody thinks, why so many 
people in Boston run after divers and 
strange teachings. They are in a disordered 
moral condition. 


The exclusive right to use for one year a 
Chinese idol was sold at auction in New 
York a few days ago, and the highest bidder 


secured it at $4,600. Few Christians give 
a8 much as that who have the privilege of 
worshiping the God over all, blessed for- 
ever. But those who have no money can 
have at their command His attention and 
tender regard as completely as the richest. 
The right to worship the Lord of lords is 
not for sale. 


Friends of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society will not forget that its financial 
year closes on March 31. The books will be 
kept open through the week ending April 
4, by which time, at latest, all offerings in- 
tended to be reckoned in the sixty-fifth 
year’s receipts should be in the treasurer’s 
hands. Thousands of dollars are still 
needed to meet the notes in bank, but no 
more than the friends can furnish if they 
think the object worth their best efforts, as 
it surely is. 


Calvinism can hardly be a defanct affair 
when a Connecticut Ministerial Association 
thinks it worth the while to devote an entire 
meeting to that exclusive subject which 
they considered under numerous heads. By 
the time they had discussed the relation of 
Calvinism to education and civil govern- 
ment, its effect upon the common people, 
and had touched in passing upon the doc- 
trine of election as the only ground of en- 
couragement to preach to sinners, they must 
have been pretty well fortified in the faith 
of the fathers. 


It is said to have happened in one of the 
good old Covenanters’ churches in New York 
State. He was a young man and candidat- 
ing at that, but in the midst of his sermon 
he paused, fixed his eyes on the reigning 
belle of the town and said: ‘I regret to 
state that I’m an exceedingly nervous man, 
and am annoyed by a young lady in the 
congregation who has been endeavoring to 
flirt with me this morning. I have neither 
the time nor inclination to return the com- 
pliment at this time, but may do so later 
on.” He got his call. 


‘* Foreign Missionary Sunday ”’ jast Lord’s 
Day, like the ‘‘ Home Missionary Sunday ”’ 
a few weeks ago, proved to be rainy in 
this section of the country, and the col- 
lections doubtless were smaller on that 
account. So far as reports have come into 
this office we judge that the request for a 
special contribution was not vety exten- 
sively complied with, yet there were several 
generous responses, the Second Church in 
Dorchester, for instance, coming to the 
front with an offering of $462. We shall 
hope to record a number of gifts of similar 
proportions. 


The good old New England custom of 
opening the annual town meeting with 
prayer is honored less in the observance 
than in the breach today, but the practice 
prevails to some extent yet, we are glad to 
say. The town of Greenwich among the 
Hampshire hills in this State, for instance, 
has never failed in the last fifty-five years 
to call the venerated village pastor, Rev. 
E. P. Blodgett, to this service. The rever- 
ent hush which accompanies it is always 
impressive, and the business of the day 
proceeds the more smoothly because of it. 
Municipal politics might not be harmed by 
the introduction of such a factor. 


Cable accounts from England read 
strangely, describing a plea before the Brit- 
ish courts that a husband is the owner of 
his wife, and has a right to imprison her in 
his own house. A Mrs. Jackson, possessed 
of considerable property in her own right, 
having refused to live with her husband, 
was seized by him and his friends as she was 
leaving church, and forcibly confined in his 
house, presumably that he might control 
her money. It is something of a relief to 
note that by reversal of the decree of a 
lower court the wife has been released and 
allowed to choose her own residence. But 
the days of such barbarism ought to be long 
past in civilized nations. 


Dr. Storrs, in his Boston address, spoke 
of the necessity of maintaining at what- 
ever cost home as well as foreign mis- 
sions. He declared that the two were 
interlocked, and insisted that the thirty 
missionaries maintained by the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society among the 
peoples speaking a foreign language in 
our land were really foreign missionaries. 
Instead of thirty he should have said 117. 
This is the number reported by the 
A.H.M.S5. last year. This year the number 
will be still larger. The Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society employed this 
last year twenty-nine missionaries among 
the French, Swedes, Norwegians, Finns, 
Germans and Italians. 


Hews from the Churches. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The Friday morning prayer meeting at 
the rooms of the Woman’s Board in the 
Congregational House, March 27, will be 
one of unusual interest in commemoration 
of Good Friday and the special day of 
prayer for all the auxiliaries, annually ob- 
served by the W. B. M. A large attend- 
ance is hoped for. 

The special Lenten Sunday evening ser- 
vices at the Old South Church which came 
to a close last Sunday have been a decided 
success, the large auditorium being filled 
with an appreciative company of wor- 
shipers. Rev. G. A. Gordon has taken 
for the theme of each of his discourses 
a Biblical character, and the beautiful 
music rendered by a double quartette 
has harmonized with the subjects treated. 
Last Sunday night Mr. Gordon considered 
David the Psalmist, and the musical selec- 
tions were from Mendelssohn’s rendering of 
the Forty-second Psalm. It has been proved 
that a Sunday evening service like this on 
the Back Bay, with all the seats free, can 
be made both popular and profitable. 


Two of the local churches had the privi- 
lege of listening to college presidents last 
Sunday. Dr. Dwight of Yale preached at 
Shawmut Church morning and evening, 
and Dr. Carter of Williams was heard at 
the Walnut Avenue Church in Roxbury, 
Dr. Plumb presenting to the Williams stu- 
dents the reasons for entering the ministry. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Essex Congregational Club held its 
meeting last Monday evening at the Taber- 
nacle Chapel, Salem, and discussed the 
topic, The Second Sunday Service: its 
Desirability and its Nature. Rev. J. C. 
Alvord of Hamilton and Luther 8. Herrick, 
Esq., of Beverly spoke respectively of The 
Minister’s and the Parishioner’s Opinion. 

Union meetings have been held by the Con- 
gregational, Methodist and Baptist churches 
the past two weeks in Amesbury. The 
preaching by Rev. Roland D. Grant of South 
Boston has been powerful and heart search- 
ing. Many conversions have resulted, and 
many more are seeking to be Christians. 

The sixth of the series of fellowship 
meetings of the churches in Boxford, Dan- 
vers, Lynnfield, Middleton, Peabody and 
Topsfield was held at the South Church, 
Salem, March 17. The subjects, The Well- 
Armed Christian, The Christian Life, A 
Warfare with What Today? called out 
many suggestive and valuable thoughts 
from the various pastors and laymen present. 

Rev. E. O. Dyer of South Braintree has 
prepared an interesting and instructive lec- 
ture on the Modern Jews which is especially 
pertinent to the present agitation in regard 
to the race. He delivered it last week in 
the Essex Institute Course in Salem. He 











and chain from friends in the South Brain- 
tree church and society. 

The North Bristol Congregational Club 
held its meeting last Monday evening at the 
Broadway Church, Taunton. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning gave the address of the evening 
on the Religious Newspaper, which was 
generally discussed. The attendance was 
good, the Club numbering about seventy- 
five. 

Mission Sunday was almost universally 
observed by the churches in Worcester. 
Dr. A. McCullagh preached an eloquent 
sermon at the Plymouth Church, and $224 
were raised. Rev. Albert Bryant spoke of 
personal observations in the Turkish Em- 
pire at the Belmont. Rev. I. J. Lansing 
was taken ill at the close of his morning 
sermon at the Salem Street Church. Dr. 
Daniel Merriman of the Central is in Flor- 
ida with his family. Dr. J. W. Strong, 
president of Carleton College, preached last 
Sunday morning at the Old South, and the 
sacred cantata, The Last Night in Bethany, 
was successfully rendered for the first time 
in the city at the Pilgrim Church in the 


evening. 
MAINE. 

The Maine Missionary Society has re- 
ceived a legacy of $4,000 from the estate of 
Miss M. J. L. Fogg of Biddeford.——The 
Perry church is to replace its burned edi- 
fice. Extensive repairs are to be made 
on the Camden church, Rev. L. D. Evans. 
—Rev. P. B. Thayer, for more than forty 
years pastor at Garland, has just received 
his thirty-third consecutive annual visit 
from his appreciative people bearing gifts 
in their hands.——Rev. J. T. Hawes, for 
twenty-six years pastor at Litchfield, was 
ordained to the ministry in 1828. He is 
now holding a series of special meetings as- 
sisted by Missionary 8S. D. Towne. 


The Second Parish Church, Portland, Dr. 
J. G. Merrill, pastor, has formed a Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Auxiliary. The other 
churches are to do the same. The work 
hitherto has been confined to a union aux- 
iliary which will continue to exist, the work 
in the individual churches being additional. 

Dr. W. A. Sinclair of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., made a notable address 
recently at the Hammond Street Church, 
Bangor. At the recent semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Seminary Rhetorical Society ad- 
dresses were made by Messrs. Arthur B. 
Patten, Francis A. Poole, Andrew W. Ogil- 
vie, members of the junior and middle 


classes. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Rev. H. M. Holmes of Rye has been 
preaching several sermons which have been 
illustrated by original colored crayon draw- 
ings, that on the Twenty-third Psalm being 
especially impressive. ——Rev. W. P. Clancy 
is giving a course of stereopticon lectures on 
Pilgrim’s Progress, at Epping, which are 
listened to by large audiences. The recent 
offering for home missions, the largest ever 
taken by the church, was secured by the 
distribution among families of 150 envel- 
opes obtained for the purpose from head- 
quarters in New York, accompanied by a 
pastoral letter. 

VERMONT. : 

The Newport church has adopted the 
Laudes Domini. The Bible Society agent, 
Rev. L. H. Elliott, preached there on a 
recent Sunday and secured a collection of 
$55. 

Rev. E. E. Aiken, missionary of the 
American Board in China, addressed a large 
and sympathetic audience at Woodstock re- 
cently in behalf of suffarers by the flood in 
China, aud a liberal contribution was taken 
forthem. The Christian Endeavor Society 
has undertaken to sustain a girl at school in 
Turkey.— Rev. G. H. Gutterson of India 
spoke effectively on foreign missions at 
Springfield, March 15.——The church at 
Saxton’s River, Rev. G. F. Chapin, pastor, 
is enjoying a quiet work of grace, and several 
young people have expressed a purpose to 
live a Christian life. 

Sec. E. K. Alden occupied the pulpit of 
the North Church, Rutland, last Sunday. 
The morning sermon was listened to with 
marked attention by a large congregation. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

A Grand Army service was held in the 
Park Place Church, Pawtucket, on Tuesday 
evening of last week, in memory of the 
deceased members of the post. Chaplain 
J.J. Woolley, pastor of the church, Gov- 
ernor Davis aud President Andrews of 
Brown University took part in the services. 

The Central Church, Providence, held a 
meeting, last week, to consider the plans for 
the new building to be erected on Angell 
Street at an estimated cost of about $150,- 
000 The movement is to be pushed vigor- 
ously, and several unusually large contribu- 
tions are already assured. Rev. J.H. Larry 
of the Free Church has been nominated 
again by the Prohibition party as their can- 
didate for Governor. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Hartford churches are discarding the 
custom of the auctioneering and the public 
sale of pews. The Fourth Church success- 
fully inaugurated the voluntary subscrip- 
tion plan of raising all expenses two years 
ago. This year the South and Asylum Hill 
churches have privately disposed of sittings 
to subscribers. The Center Church has a 
proposition before it to try the free-seat sys- 
tem, which it is hardly yet prepared to 
adopt. The tendency in all these churches, 
however, is plainly in that direction. 

The Connecticut Congregational Club 
held its annual meeting, March 17, at Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. Dr. Walker 
reported that $360 had been raised by tiie 
Club for the Leyden memorial, and it was 
voted to make the contribution an even 
$400. The address was made by Rev. E. F. 
Atwood of Bloomfield on The Influence of 
Connecticut on the Education of the Na- 
tion. The Club numbers 182. Mr. W.M.F. 
Rounds deeply interested the students of 
the seminary, March 18, with an account of 
the Christian reformatory movement at the 
Burnham Industrial Farm at Canaan, N. Y., 
established for the training of delinquent 
boys, and the preparation of trained Ohris- 
tian men to work in all kinds of public 
institutions. 

Foreign missionary interest was quick- 
ened in the Norwich churches, March 17, 
by the various services held during the day, 
and the large union meeting at the Broad- 
way Church, Dr. Lewellyn Pratt, pastor, 
in the evening. Sec. C. H. Daniels pre- 
sented the grand opportunity, and Dr. Jud- 
son Smith said that it was characteristic of 
Christianity to attempt the impossible and 
gloriously to achieve it. Rev. Robert 
Chambers of Turkey and Rev. J. E. Tracy 
of India also took part in the exercises. 
Rev. Messrs. Chambers and Tracy were at 
Jewett City the following day, and meet- 
ings were held afternoon and evening. Mr. 
Tracy gave added interest to his address by 
the use of the stereopticon. Similar meet- 
ings were also held at Ledyard and Griswold 
during the week.——A new organ has been 
placed in the Seymour church. Rev. T. E. 
Davies closes his pastorate at the end of the 
month. 

Dr. A. W. Hazen completed his twenty- 
second year as pastor of the First Church, 
Middletown, March 9.—The Ladies’ Com- 
mission of the Connecticut Congregational 
Club for the examination of Sunday school 
books examined 110 last year, only sixty of 
which were approved. 

The union evangelistic meetings at the 
Church of the Redeemer in New Haven 


meetings are being held in the Humphrey 
Street Church. 


Beside the pastorates mentioned in the 


obituary notice of Rev. Paal Couch last 
week, he was for five years pastor of the 
church in Bethlehem, beginning work there 
in 1829 where he endeared himself to all, 
and is still remembered by the older persons 
for his earnestness and devotion. 


The Olivet Church, Bridgeport, Rev. 


E. K. Holden, pastor, has uudertaken to 
raise $20,000 for its new edifice, beginning 
with three subscriptions of $1,000 ¢ach from 
Mrs. F. W. Parrott, Rev. B. B. Beardsley 
and Stephen Nichols. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 
The new church in Washington Mills, 


Rev. J. F. Whitfield, pastor, dedicated a 
house of worship, March 11, which cost 
with furnishings $3,000, upon which there 
is but a small indebtedness. 
Dunham of Utica preached, and Secretary 
Curtis offered the prayer.—Rev. J. 8. 
Ellsworth, pastor at Newark Valley, is an 
expert musician, and at the request of the 
Catholic choir he has been drilling it for 
some months on the same evening with his 
own. He has recently been waited upon by 
a@ large delegation from the Catholic church 
and presented with an elegant piano lamp. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth ssiled, March 21, 
for a tour abroad, which will include Egypt 
and Palestine. 


Dr. M. E. 


THE SOUTH. 


Rev. E. P. Hammond began a series of 


meetings at the Tabernacle Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 8, in which all the 
churches in the vicinity united. There 
bave been over eighty conversions, and 
more than 150 children have signed the 
covenant cards. 
has been filled every evening. 
exception of four days’ work by Mr. Moody, 
no general work of this sort has been 
undertaken since Mr. Hammond was in the 
city for twelve weeks sixteen years ago. 


The large audience room 
With the 


The new organization at Loxington, Ky., 


is the outcome of A. M. A. work, and oc- 
cupies a large, hopefal field. Among its 
twenty-one members are principals of two 
ward schools, two physicians and six teach- 
ers. 
ner, has been doing excellent work. The 
recognition sermon was by Rev. D. W. 


The acting pastor, Rev. Byron Gun- 


Shaw of Cleveland, O , and Rev. 8. P. Dun- 
lap of Springfield was moderator of the 


council. 


The Mountain Missionary is the name of 
@ monthly paper edited by Rev. L. E. 
Tupper in the interests of the A. M. A. in 
Kentucky. Mr.*“fupper is pastor of the 
church and principal of the academy at 
Williamsburgh, and the mechanical work 
on the periodical is done by one of the 


students. 
LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The High Street Church, Columbus, has 
sold its property for $25,000, and has pur- 
chased a fine lot on one of the leading ave- 
nues of the city where a chapel will be 
erected with a seating capacity of 600. Rev. 
Alexander Milne is pastor.——The meetings 
recently held by Evangelist Reed for three 
weeks at the Mayflower Memorial Church, 
Mansfield, Rev. R. H. Edmonds, pastor, 
continually increased in interest. More than 
fifty conversions occurred, ten of the num- 
ber heads of families. The mass meeting 
for men is still continued on Sunday after- 
noon, with excellent results. 

The church in Vaughnsville, Rev. J. B. 
Thomas, pastor, organiz3d over a year ago 
by twenty-nine members of the Gomer 
church, has more than doubled in member- 
ship, and has erected an edifice costing about 
$3,500. Tie Suaday school numbers 150. © 

The third in the series of fellowship 
meetings held, March 12, at the Plymouth 
Church, Cleveland, was well attended and 
of unwonted interest. The Mission of the 
Church was the general topic. 

The church in Painesville, Rev. P. W. 
Sinks, pastor, has given $2,522 for benevo- 
lences the past year, and during the past 
twenty-three, $93,226. The monthly mid- 
week meeting in the interests of the benevo- 
lent societies has been profitable. The new 
church at Richmond is the outcome of 
Sunday school work maintained for two 
years by the Painesville church. 

Illinois. 

The Wheaton church is thriving under 
the ministry of its new pastor, Rev. 8. G. 
Lamb, who is completing his studies in 
Chicago Seminary. The College Church 
opens an inviting field to Rev. D. W. Wise, 
who will soon begin work there. About 145 
of the 180 students of Wheaton College last 
term were professing Christians. The insti- 
tution is doing an excellent work.——The 
De Kalb church, where Rev. J. M. Green 
has recently begun to preach, has received 
$500 from a generous friend in the place 
toward liquidating the debt. At the recent 
communion several heads of families united 
with the church on confession and brought 
their children for baptism.—The recent 
revival in Nora, conducted by Rev. R. W. 
Pardue, has resulted in many conversions, 
including prominent people. The pastorless 
church of twenty-seven members has been 
so much encouraged that a leader will be 
sought at once. 

Michigan. 

The revival meetings held four weeks 
recently at the First Church, Hopkins, 
aroused general interest and several became 
Christians, ten coming into this church at 
the late communion‘ and eight into the 
Second, making accessions of thirty-six to 
these churches, on confession, since Janu- 
ary. The pastor, Rev. I. N. Aldrich, was 
assisted by his father, Rev. William Aldrich 
of Oconto, Wis., over seventy-five yoars old. 

THE WEST. 

Dr. E. P. Ingersoll of Brooklyn, N. Re 
preached at the Park Avenue Church, 
Denver, Col., March 15, and at the First 
Church in the evening. On the morning 
of the same day Dr. J. L. Withrow of 
Chicago, Ill., preached before the Central 
Presbyterian Church worshiping at the 
Broadway Theater. 

The church in Prescott, Ariz., which be- 
came self-supporting in 1889, has closed the 
past year with only $30 in arrears, after im- 
proving its edifice and adding $150 to Rev. 
E. D. Wyckoff’s salary and contributing 
liberally to three of the seven societies. 
The choir has also shown its appreciation of 
the pastor by giving him $50. 

During a recent ten days’ meeting at 
Kidder, Mo., thirty professed conversion 
and ten have united with the church, Rey. 
A. L. Gridley, pastor. 

lewa. 

The Cresco church, Rev. W. H. Kaut- 
man, pastor, has furnished a suite of seven 
rooms in one of the business blocks in 
which to hold its various social meetings. 
—Rev. Clinton Douglass, paster of the 
Owen and Owen’s Grove churches, has held 
special meetings in each place, resulting in 
about sixty conversions, 

The First Church, Ottumwa, Rev. L. F. 
Berry, pastor, raised $6,567 in 1890, which 
includes $3,316 for the parsonage fund and 
$530 for missionary purposes. The present 
membership is 202.—During the little 
more than two years’ pastorate of Rev. 
E. M. Vittum at the First Church, Cedar 
Rapids, 100 have been added to member- 
ship. 

A movement on the part of the ladies of 
the Iowa City church, Rev. M. A. Bullock, 
pastor, to secure a parsonage has resulted 





have been well sustained, and a number of 





has recently received a handsome gold watch 


conversions are reported. This week the 


successfully, and subscriptions ranging from 
$1 to $1,000, the latter sum being given 
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by Mrs. C. D. Close, have been received. 
A valuable lot near the house of worship 
has been purchased, and it is hoped the 
house will be completed by August. A 
Junior Christian Endeavor Society has been 
organized under the lead of Mrs. Bullock. 
—Rev. G. M. Orvis, pastor at Winthrop, 
has been absent much of the winter aiding 
neighboring pastors in evangelistic services. 
The church observed its twenty-sixth anni- 
versary, March 11, bya dinner and social 
gathering. 


Kansas. 

Rev. G. H. Woodhull of Chase conducts 
preaching services and a Sunday school in 
the neighborhood in addition to his regular 
pastoral services. A room has been added 
to the church for Mrs. Woodhull’s Sunday 
school class of twenty young men, which is 
used for a reading room during the week. 
—-Rev. S. L. Adair, although eighty years 
of age, still preaches at Osawatomie Sunday 
mornings, where he has been pastor since 
its organization, thirty-six years, and at the 
State Insane Asylum, of which he is chap- 
lain, in the afternoon. He also is superin- 
tendent of his Sunday school. f 

Fifteen adults have just united with the 
church in Russell, mostly heads of families, 
although there has been no pastor there for 
several months. The Sunday school and 
prayer meetings have been faithfully sus- 
tained. The pastorless church at Kinsley 
also has a prosperous Sunday school and 
profitable Christian Endeavor meetings. 
—Rey. C. N. Severance of Hutchinson 
has lost a little son by pneumonia. : 

The Southwestern Association bas just 
held its spring meeting for two days at 
Garden City. Superintendent Broad gave 
®& home missionary address with map illus 
tration, and The Influence of Home Reli- 
gion, What shail Be the Character of our 
Sunday Evening Service? and How can 
We Secure Revivals in our Churches? were 
among the prominent topics considered. 
The hour devoted to woman’s missionary 
‘work was one of the most interesting of the 
session. ,The church in Garden City is free 
from debt, and its spiritual life has been 
quickened by revival meetings. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Rev. E. R. Brainerd, formerly of Los 
Angeles, has not been called to the pastorate 
at West San Bernardino, but has been sent 
there for a few months by the Missionary 
Society to strengthen a weak organization 
and build a church. In this new part of 
the city, over a mile from the other churches, 
is a population of about 1,500, consisting of 
railroad employé3s, Mormon families, In 
dians and Chinese. The plan of the cam- 
paign comprises three preaching services, 
Sunday schools in two schoolhouses, sev- 
eral weekly cottage prayer meetings, and the 
establishment of a‘literary society and an 
athletic clab. So cordially have a few ear- 
nest Christians responded to the work that 
@ deep interest has been awakened, and 
contributions are being daily added to the 
building fund. 

Washington. 

The net increase in the membership of 
Plymouth Church, Seattle, Rev. G. A. 
Tewksbury, pastor, for 1890 was fifty-seven, 
nine on confession. Benevolent gifts aggre- 
gated $6,200. In addition over $1,000 were 
contributed in January to the emergency 
fund for home missions. In two recent 
Sundays the enthusiasm of the people for 
the new stone edifice took form in subscrip- 
tions of $37,090, which brings the amount 
already pledged up to about $75,000. The 
$15,000 still needed will be readily obtained, 
and the work of building will go forward 
rapidly during the summer. 


“TBy Telegraph.} 
FROM OHIOAGO. 

The Ministers’ Meeting this morning was ad- 
dressed by Rev. G. S. F. Savage, D.D., whose 
subject was Pioneer Congregational Ministers in 
Illinois—the kind of men they were, the work 
they did. The paper was so interesting and 
valuable that a committee was appointed to se- 
cure its publication and wide circulation. 

March 23. FRANKLIN, 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

In view of the criticism in some quarters 
of the courses of lectures now in progress 
at the Y. M. C. A. Building in this city, 
under the auspices of the American [nsti- 
tute of Sacred Literature, Professor Harper 
has arranged to yield his hour next Monday 
evening to Prof. W. H. Green of Princeton, 
who will discuss the early chapters in Gene- 
sis from a standpoint opposed to that of the 
higher criticism. At the close of his lec- 
ture Professor Harper will reply briefly. 

Mr. R. H. Shelton, late secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Worcester, has become State 
secretary of the Associations in Maine, with 
headquarters at Portland. 

Rev. David J. Burrell, D. D., who occna- 
pies the leading Presbyterian pulpit io 
Minneapolis, has accepted the call of the 
Twenty-Ninth Street Church in New York 
which offers him a salary of $10,000. Dr. 
Ormiston was its last pastor, and it is one 
of the tw» or three stalwart representatives 
of the Datch Reformed churches now re- 
maining in New York. 

The separation from Dr. Pentecost of Mr. 
George C. Stebbins, the singer, who with 
his wife and son have been valuable allies 
in the evangelistic campaigns among the 
English-speaking people of India, arises 
from a change in Dr. Pentecost’s plans. 
The latter will hereafter work mainly among 
the educated natives. Mr. Stebbins will re- 
turn at once to this country, and during 
his homeward journey will hold services in 
the European cities along his route. 

The Sunday school teachers of various 

denominations in Fall River are deriving 
much benefit from a Saturday gathering in 
Music Hall, where the lesson is studied 
under the leadership of Rev. W. J. Martin, 
the pastor of the United Presbyterian 
Church. The meetings have grown from a 
small assemblage in the Y. M. C. A. lecture 
rooms until now the large hall is well filled. 
They are managed by a board of control com- 
posed of a representation from each Sunday 
school, and have been in progress since the 
first of the year. 

The spring term of Mr. Moody’s Bible In- 
stitute at Chicago begins the middle of 
next month. Rev. W. G. Moorehead, D. D., 
Rev. James Stalker, D.D., and Rev. F. B. 
Meyer of London are to be among the lec- 
turers. Our Chicago editor, in last week’s 
Congregationalist, was mistaken in stating 
that the little paper, Mission Herald, is 
issued by authority of the institute. It is 
an independent enterprise, and such a criti- 
cism of theological seminaries as it indulges 
in would be repudiated by Mr. Moody and 
his coadjutors in the institute. 

Through the efforts of Rev. James T. 
Docking of the board of control of the Ep- 
worth League, a pilgrimage to ‘‘ Epworth 
rectory,’’ the home of Wesley, has been 
arranged. The Cunard steamer, Bothnia, 
leaves New York, July 8, and the party will 
arrive in Liverpool July 17, going from 
there to London and to Epworth. A stay 
of four days is allowed in London. The 
plan is such that the trip can be extended 
and other places on the continent can be 
visited. The regular return trip is July 28 
and $120 includes all expenses. 

The ecclesiastical court which has been 
trying Rev. Howard MacQueary, the rector 
of the Episcopal church at Canton, O., for 
heresy, finds that he has been * holding ‘ond 
teaching publicly and advisedly doctrines 
contrary to those held by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,” and Bishop Leonard of 
that diocese has suspended him for six 


months. If he does not retract during that 
time, his suspension is to become expulsion. 
This action, of course, is in no sense an at- 
tempt to make Mr. MacQueary cease from 
preaching, but forbids him to officiate as an 
Episcopal minister while publicly teaching 
doctrines disavowed by that Church. His 
object having been accomplished, the only 
manly course for him to take is to withdraw 
from the Church which he cannot honestly 
represent. He preached last Sunday at 
Jamestown, N. Y., foran independent organ- 
ization in that place of which Rev. Henry 
Frank, who was suspended from the fellow- 
ship of the Congregational Association of 
Western New York, was for a time the 
leader; and he is said to be a candidate for 
that position. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BERGER, William F., of Richford, N. Y., to Moravia. 


Accepts. 

BLOOMFIELD, George J.,of Bangor Seminary, de- 
clines call to Bar Hart por, Me. 

ey! Edward E., of Yaie Seminary, to South 

rita’ 

CHANEY, Lucien W., rs call to Medford, Minn. 

DE (LZELL, F. E., to FiratCh., Mansfield, Ct. 
DOUGHERTY, M. Angelo, of Leadville, Col., to Cap- 
itol Ave. Pres. Ch., Denver. 

EMERSON, John D.,of Biddeford, Me., to Wakefield, 


N.H. 

FLICKENGER, D. K., of the United Brethren Ch., 
tormerly missionary bishop in Africa, to Aurora, O. 
Accepts, 

HIRD, John W., to Baldwinville, Mass., where he has 
been’ supplying. Accepts. 

IMES, Benjamin A., of Second Ch., Memphis, Tenn., 
to Centrai Ch., New Orleans, La. 

KENISTON, Willian B., of Bangor Seminary, to the 
new church in Medway, Me., for . ® saad which he 
was the means of gathering. *acce 

LANPHEAK, Nathaniel D., of Unionville, 0., to 
Edinburgh. Accepts. 

LORD Orlando M., formerly of Hanover, Maas., to 
Deerfield Centre, NH. 

LYMAN, Albert f,,of Alexandria, 8. D., to Elk Point. 
Accept 

OSGOOD, Lucian E., of Chicago Seminary, to Union 
Grove, Wis. Accepts. He will also preach alter- 
nate Sundays at Kansasville. 

PAGE, Harlan, now supplying at Candia, N.H., to 
Hardwick, Mass. 

ROSSEAU, Edward E., Meth., of Pass Christian, 
oe to Spain St. Ch., New Orleans. Has begun 


vo raw, Clyde W., of Yale Seminary, to Redfield, 


VROOM AN, Frank B., has not been called to become 
associate pastor at Elmira, N. Y. 

WARNER, Wilmond A., formerly of nn, 
Vt., to Pawlet. Began ‘work Mare 


Ordinations and sainiibeabeien, 


JOHNSON, James G., i. New England Ch., Chicago, 
1l., March 17. Parts by Drs. E. P. Goodwin, G. N. 
Boardman, G.S. F, Savage and Kev. M. W. Stryker, 


MEIC ALF, Irving W., i. Hough Ave. Ch., Cleve 
land, O., Mareh 18. Sermon by Pres. C. F. ‘Thwing; 
other parts by Drs, H. M. Ladd, G. R. Leaviut, Rev. 
Messrs, Peeke, Thomson, Berger and Knight. 


Resignations. 


SOeP. Frank A., Casco and Otisfield, Me., and — 
rest at Worcester, Mass., before resuming ‘wor 
BRADSTREET, Albert E. +, Shelburne, Mass. 
CRAWFORD, sidney, Tampa, Fia. 
GILL, William, Cottage Grove, Minn. 
HEMENWAY, W. F, Prattham, N.Y., to become 
— agent of Lfaylor University, Fort Wayne, 


MARSH, George, Honey Creek and Kahoka, Mo., to 
devote’ his time to ev angelistic work, in which’ he 
has been successful. 

POWELL, Henry A., Lee Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

REDLON, Amos, Sc! arboro’ , Me., to take effect June 1. 

SANDBROOK, William, Lovell, Me., to take effect 


ay 31. 
WILSON, Gowen C., Windsor, Ct., resignation not 
accepted by a large majority. 


Churches Organized. 
BIG CREEK, Wn., Union, March —, Twelve mem- 


ers. 
CASTLEVILLE, Io., March 6. Thirty members. ‘The 
result of meetings held by Rev. G. M. Orvis of 
Winthrop. An edifice will be e:ected at once. 
CLEVELAND, O., Hough ave., recognized by coun. 
cil Maren 18. One hundred and eleven members. 
GOOD HOP, To., Feb. 24. Fifteen members. Under 
the care of Rev. H. L. Wissler of Nevinviile. 
LEXINGTON, Ky., recognized by council March 13. 
Twenty-one members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BLACKMAN, Virgil, is taking a post-graduate course 
at Bangor ‘Seminary, and supplying at Green’s 
Landing, Me. 

EDDY, Hiram, of Canaan, Ct., was presented with a 
gold- headed ebony cane by’ his neighbors on his 
seventy-eighth birthday, March 17. 

FISHER, Oren D., has received a handsome easy- 
chair from the Washington st. Ch., Toledo, O. 

FLINT, Joseph R., preaches his farewell sermon at 

Hae hg Ct., next Sunday. 

ULL, Lyman, and Mrs. Hull, were generously re- 
membered with gifts on their recent thirty-fifth 
city iten ey by the church at Gardeu 


JOHNSON, ‘Oo. H., formerly pastor of the Wesleyan 
ch., Saranac, Mich., has become a Congregation- 


alis' 

KEN t, Robert J., has received a addition of $1,000 to 

his salary from the Lewis Av , Brooklyn, N.Y. 

LAMSON, Charles M., has returned from Florida, and 
——— hia pulpit at the North Ch.,, St. Johnsvury, 

» March 22. 

LONGF ELLOW, Charles H., formerly of Springfield, 
Me., is improving in health at Los Angeles, Cal., 
and will resume pastoral work in the State. 

MATTHEWS, John H., a graduate of Bangor Sem- 
inary, will supply at Oxford, Me., for six months, 

and then resuiue studies at Bow doin College. 

McLAREN, James H., has received a gold watch 
from friends in Phillips, Me., which pulpit he sup- 
plies in connection with Strong. 

NORRIS, Austin H., has removed to Lansing, Mich., 
and will assist Supt. Leroy Warren in his work. 

ROBBINS, Silas W., closes his pastorate of twenty 
years in Manchester, Juue 1. 

ROOT, Edward P., has been given a year’s absence by 

the church at East Hampton, Ct., during which 
— Mr. Henry Holmes of Hartford Seminary wiil 


pply 
sMIT Frank H., was given a large reception by the 
North’ Ave. Ch., ‘Cambridge, Mass., March 18, 


ADDITIONS TO THE OHUROHES 


AT THE LAST COMMUNION. 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
"4 o. Lake Benton, Minn.,— 
25 
1 


Angola, Ind., 
tseloit, Wis., First, 25 
Big Kapids, Mich., 15 
Camden, Me., d 
Caatieville, lo., 
Chelsea, Mich., 
Clarion, lo, 
Columbus, 0, First, i 
South, 14 


Lancaster, Ww is., 
Leslie, Mich., Second, 5 
Lexington, Ky., 
30 Lisbon, Ct., 

13 Lorain, O., 

4 Malta, LiL, 1 
25 Marietta, O., First, 63 

Mitchell, Jo., 16 

ng Wis., 
Nora, lli., ll 
Palisade, Neb., 4 
Park city, Utah, 6 
Peoria, ill., First, — 
Preston, lo., 
Pueblo, Col., Mesa, 2 
Ravenswood, ill, — 
tomeo, Mich., 5 
Russell, Kan., 15 
Santa Cruz, Cal., — 
Seattle, Wn., Plym- 1 


4 


12 9 
15 
14 


Cresco, ‘lo 0., 10 
Creaton,lo., Pilgrim,!5 
Cromwell, fo., 14 
Danby, N.Y., 3 3 
De Kalb, IIL, 10 il 
Dexter, Me 5 8 
East Portland, Ore., 5 15 
ween om 44 
Elroy, W 25 25 
Englewood, North, 


Fair Haven, Vt., 

F armington, Me., 

Franklin, Neb., 

Freedom, _ ma 

Good Hop 

Hopkin: “4 Mien. a 
First, 


Huron, 8. D., 
Ionia, Io., 

Joy Prairie, Ill., 
Kidder, Mo., 





al | 


outh, 
Shrewsbury, Mass., 
South Haven, Mich. eS J 
Stillman Valley, Ll., d y 
Stockton, C 3 
Vaughneville, 0., i 
Waukesha, Wis., 10 
6 Woodstock, Vt., 4 
21 Eight churches with 

3 «two or less, 13 

0 

Conf. 471; Tot., 694. 

Total sinceJan.1: Conf., 6,689; Tot., 12,746. 


FROM OLEVELAND. 

This has been a busy week for Congrega- 
tionalists in this city. Perhaps the lead- 
ing event was the banquet of the Oberlin 
Alumni Association of Cleveland which 
tendered a reception to President-elect Bal- 
lantine at the ‘Stillman,’’ March 19. The 
banquet room and long tables were beauti- 
fully decorated with the college colors and 
crimson flowers. ‘‘ Father’? Shipherd’s 
favorite expression, ‘‘ First to the Lord and 
then to the work,’’ sometimes mentioned 
as the unwritten motto of the college, cov- 
ered the large mantel. About 225 persons 
sat down to the feast. A special train 
brought a large delegation from Oberlin, 
including the College Glee Club. 

Mr. Jno. G. W. Cowles; a trustee, pre- 
sided and introduced Dr. Ballantine who 
spoke of the Oberlin of the past. He was 
given a rousing welcome. Ex-President 
Fairchild spoke of the Oberlin of the fu- 
ture. He believed that Oberlin would be in 
the future very much as it had been in the 
past, ever ready to follow the pattern as 
shown in the Mount. President Thwing of 
Adelbert College brought words of congrat- 
ulation. He said that Oberlin owed him 
two debts of gratitude—that he had declined 
a professorship in the college, and that he 
was the first person who suggested the 
name of Dr. Ballantine for its president. 
Short addresses were made by Mr. Dan P. 
Eells, Miss Harriett L. Keeler, Hon. T. E. 
Burton and Judge J. E. Ingersoll. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Congregational Club was held March 16, 
with the largest attendance it has ever had 
at a March meeting. Mr. W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., of Boston, was a guest of the Club. 
The annual report of Secretary Beswick 
sparkled with witticisms. Forty-nine mem- 
bers have been received during the year, 
making the present membership 163. The 
subject of the evening was Christian Edu- 
cation; in the Home, School and College, 
with papers respectively by Mrs. Margaret 
B. Peeke of Brooklyn Village and Miss Ellen 
E. Smith of Lake Erie Seminary. Prof. 
»| William G. Frost delivered a strong address 
on Christian Education in the College. 

Hongh Avenue Church, hitherto a branch 
of Euclid, was made independent by an 
ecclesiastical council March 18. It has a 
membership of 111. This enterprise has 
grown from a Sunday school planted less 
than two and a half years ago, and is a 
church of influence and power in this grow- 
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ing part of the city, with a property worth 


: former pastor of the church in that town. 
$ ral College in the class of 1872. 


2 principal of the girls’ 


$10,000. The churches of various denomi- | 
nations are holding union meetings prepara- 


tory to the Mills meetings which begin 
March 29. en Susseve, 


BOSTON “MINIBT ERS’ MEBTING. 

The Pilgrim Hall gathering, Monday morn- 
ing, was devoted to prayer for foreign mis- 
sions, such a service being a fitting supple- 
ment to the Park Street conference of last 
week. Secretaries Clark, Smith aud Cree- 
gan emphasized the present financial! strin- 
gency and deplored the lack of funds neces- 
sary for the advancement of the causes. 

Dr. Clark made especial reference to the 
present opportunities of enlargement which 
are greater than ever before, the nunaber of 
missionaries in the field and those willing 
to go being Jarger than in past years. Dr. 
Smith called attention to the native preach- 
ers who would have to be dismissed and to 
the schools which would suffer if money is 
not forthcoming. Dr. Creegan read ex- 
tracts from letters from missionaries, ex- 
pressing their regret over the retrenchment 
and refusing to cease their urgent demands 
that the money be raised. A forcible appeal 
was made that the pastors endeavor to bring 
their churches up to a higher standard of 
benevolence. Earnest prayers were offered 
by several ministers. 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL OLUB. 


The new order, whereby only half an hour is 
allowed for supper, went into effect last Monday 
evening, with the happy result of staying, to a 
large extent, the former exodus of suburban 
members soon after the exercises are well under 
way. 

After the Club had been regaled by Mr. Hazen 
with a few statistics regarding the Boston 
churches, Mr. Joshua W. Davis read a letter from 
Miss Collins of Fort Yates deploring the permis- 
sion granted by the Interior Departinent to the 
Indian prisoners to join the Butfalo Billshow, and 
moved that the Club make a protest against it. 
Hon. Henry D. Hyde felt that until the Club 
possessed fuller information from the authori- 
ties at Washington it should refrain from what 
might look like a rebuke, but should send a 
letter to Secretary Noble inquiring why the per- 
mission has been granted. Mr. Frank Wood 
and Hon. E. A. Morse thought that the protest 

was entirely justifiable and immediately neces- 
sary. Hon. U. C, Coffin and others favored a 
milder expression of disapproval. After consid- 
erable random discussion Dr, Plumb appeared 
in the réle of a pacifier, and proposed the fol- 
lowing compromise resolution which was passed 
with but few dissentients: 

The Congregational Club of Boston is deeply 
impressed trom undoubted information which 
has come to its knowledge with the unfortunate 
moral and physical results of the employment 
of Indians in the Wild West show, aud respect- 
fully calis the attention of the authorities to the 
earefui consideration of the facts in the case. 

This diminutive Indian problem having been 
settled amicably, and no further confessions of 
personal acquaintance with the Wild West show 
being forthcoming, the Club settled down to 
the real work of the evening. The topic, Busi- 
ness Men in Our Churches; Their Increasing 
Responsibility, was opened happily and sugges- 
tively by Dr. Wolcott Calkins who came directly 
to the point that the wealth of the country was 
coming into the hands of members of Evangelical 
churches, The largest dealer in real estate in 
the country is an Episcopalian, The manufac- 
turer who stands at the head of his class is a 
deacon in a Baptistchurch. Twoof the greatest 
railroad magnates of the country are, respec- 
tively, a Presbyterian and an Episcopalian; prob- 
ably seventy-five per cent. of the wealth of the 
country is held by Evangelical men, and of this 
Congregationalists have a relatively large share, 
The two lessons which the speaker drew were 
that business men should elevate their vocation 
itself into a distinctively Christian calling, ap- 
plying the Golden Rule to all the relations of 
commercial life, and that they should make 
business a positively aggressive force in gospel 
work. 

The discussion was continued by Congressman 
Morse, who urged business men to bear daily 
testimony to the Christian faith; by Hon. H. D. 
Hyde, who spoke of the enjoyment derived 
from Christian intercourse during a recent trip 
across the continent; by R. H. Stearns, who 
thought that among the Christian merchants of 
the city there was the disposition to conduct 
their business according to the principles of 
Christ; by E. O. Bullock, who made the point 
that it is difficult for the minister to appre- 
ciate the temptations and struggles of the 
average man in business today who finds it very 
difficult to maintain his business in accordance 
with the high principles advocated by the essay- 
ist; by C. W. Hill, Dr. H. S. Pomeroy, A. 8. Lov- 
ett and Rev. N. Boynton. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. EDWARD NORRIS DYER, 
Who died in Holliston, March 17, at the age of 
forty-one, was the son of Rev. E. P. Dyer, a 
He 
was a graduate of the Massachusetts Agricultu- 
After teaching 
in Rockland and Weymouth he was appointed 
seminary at Kohala, 
Hawaiian Islands, and for a time was pastor of 








)|the native church. He was ordained in Hon- 


olulu in 1887. Since that time he has been pas- 
tor of the church at Galt, Cal., until his failing 
health necessitated a return to the East. He 
leaves a wife and five children. 


REY. WILLIAM ADDISON HOUGHTON, 
Mr. Houghton, pastor emeritus of the Congre- 


; gational church in Berlin, Mass., died March 22. 


He was born June 2, 1812, and graduated from 
Yale College in 1840, being a classmate of the 
late Dr. Dexter, to whom he was warmly at- 
tached. After leaving the Divinity School, in 
1843, he became pastor of the church in North- 
boro’, remaining till 1851. He was installed over 
the church in his native town in 1853 and was 
pastor for twenty-five years, becoming pastor 
emeritus in 1887. He was a member of the 
school board for a long time, and was known 
among the Worcester County ministers as 
‘* Father” Houghton. 


GEN, JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, 


One of the last of the great generals of the 
Confederacy died at his home in Washington, 
D.C., March 21, after a brief illness. General 
Johnston was born Feb. 3, 1809, near Farmville, 
Va. He graduated from West Point in 1829, and 
from then was connected with the army till the 
outbreak of the Rebellion, serving in the Black 
Hawk and Mexican wars, being one cf the lead- 
ers of the storming party at Chapultepec. At 
the opening of the Civil War he was quarter- 
master-general in the United States Army, and 
after joining the rebel army was made brigadier- | @ 
general. He was actively engaged during the 
war, though, having incurred the displeasure of 
Jefferson Davis, he was the subject of many 
newspaper attacks. As a general he showed 
keen foresight and conducted his campaigns with 
skill. Since the war he has been actively en- 
gaged in advancing the industries of the South, 
and has been connected with a number of busi- 
ness corporations. He was for a time United 
States Commissioner of Railroads. A warm 
personal friend of General Sherman, he was one 
of the pall-bearers at bis funeral. 


MRS. MARY BRAYTON YOUNG. 

A woman widely known for her good deeds 
and alms-giving has passed away in the death of 
Mrs. Young at Fall River, March 22, in her 
seventy-seventh year. She was the widow of 
Rev. Joshua Young and the mother, by a former 
marriage, of Bradford Matthew Chaloner Dur- 
fee, in whose memory the Durfee Memorial 
Hall at Yale College was erected. She was the 
possessor of a large fortune of which she has 
been a wise steward. A $750,000 high school at 
Fall River with a fund of $50,000 was one of her 
many benefactions. She was a valued member 
of the Firet Congregational Church. 








OUR readers are familiar with the announce- 
ments of the well-known firm of Jackson & Co., 
hatters, 
Their new store on Tremont Street, opposite 
Park Street Church, has the reputation of being 
the finest hat and fur store in Boston. As usual 
Mr. Jackson is promptly in the market with the 
newest and best spring styles. 


MAny of the larger mercantile houses have an | 


annual mark-down sale to close out remnant 
lots and styles, which in many goods are equal 
to the best and sold at cost or less in a dull 


season to secure room for incoming importa-| 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton have prae-| 
ticed this policy for many years, and buyers will | 


tions. 


find assembled on their tables such inducements 





as announced in another column, 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


BY EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, 


Birdie’s Resolve and How it Was 
Accomplished. 
A Story for Children. 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.00 


A tale for chi'dren, showing much insight and per- 

ception, and told with simplicity and pathos, 
a = ' "1 
Dulcie’s Love Story. 

12m0, eloth extra, $1 00 

A sequel to * Dulcie’s Little Brother” and “ Dulcie 
and ‘}o: tie,” and abonnds in the delighttal character 
sketches which form so charming a feature in these 
volumes. 


OTHER VOLUMES BY SAME AUTHOR: 


Dulcie’s Little Brother 5 or, Doings at 
Lutie Monksholm. 12m0, cloth extra,$1. 
“A sweet and charming story of child life.” 

York Observer. 

Dulcie and Tottie; or, The Story of an 
Oto Fashioned Pair. 12 u0, Cloth extra, 
$1.00. 

A sequel to “ Dulcie’s Little Brother.” An interest- 
ing tale, written in the simple, natural style, and per 
vaded by the high Christian spirit, common to the 
author’s works. 


Fighting the Good Fight; or, The 
Successful In ilaence of Weii- Doing. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1 00. 

“A wholesome and hearty book for boys, showing 
them how they may be soldiers of the Great King.”— 

Sunday School Times. 


Heiress of Wylmington (The). 

12mo, cloth oxtra, $1 25. 

“There are some remarks tn its nages with which 
sensible people of «very creed and every shade of opin- 
fon can scarcely fail to sympathize. ... It is pleas- 
antly and prettily told ""—Saturday Revieu 

“itis a story girls will read with pleasure and with 


profit.’— Scotsman. 
Sir Aylmer’s Heir. A Story for the 


Young 12m, cloth extra, 80 cents 

‘‘The story of a boy who is boif clever and good, 
and who develops as becomes the offspring of God- 
fearing people.”’—7'he /ntertor. 

‘It is brightly writien, and the interest is kept up 
unflaggingly to the end, tt is the sort of story the 
young feel sorry to lay down, and its tone is as health- 
ful as its fascivation fs great.”—New York Observer. 


Temple’s Trial; or, For Life & Death. 

12my, cloth extra, $1 25. 

An interesting study of character, going mainly to 
show the beauty of a quiet, manly, Chrisitian life; on 
the other hand, the terrible moral degradation to which 
selfishness unchecked muy lead, and the final triumph 
of integrity against cruel calumny aud in sunder- 
standing. 

True to the Last; or, My Boyhood’s 

Hero. 12m0, cloth, $1 25 

A story for boys. A fine, manly Christian character 
is developed and perfec ted by trials in early lite. 


Vera’s Trust. 
A Taie. 12m0, cloth extra, $1 
An intensely interesting book from beginning to end. 
It will captivate all readers, 


Winning the Victory ; Or, Di Penning- 
ton’s Reward. A Taie. 12mo, cioth extra, 
$1.25 
“One of the best books for girla in their teens which 

have recently bee» written; and it is a pleasant story 

~ reading aloud in the family.’ ’—Sunday School 
imes. 

7 Ags good and helpful book for girls.’”’"— The Jndepend- 


— New 


25. 


"The above can be obtained at all bookstores or will be 

sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
Publishers and Importers, 

38 E. 17th Street (Union Square), NEW YORK. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


By Special Arrangement. 


MY LADY NICOTINE 


M. 








A STUDY IN SMOKE, BARRIE. 12mo, 


gilt top, extra cloth, $1.50. 


This is the most delightful of all the books that have 
been written on the subject of pipes and tobacco. It 
is, as the London £cho expresses it, “* Humor refined, 
irresistible, charac'eristic.” It ia a book to be read 
straight through. Every smoker will rej ice in it and 
every man who has “sworn off” from smoking will 
read it with sympathetic interest. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


By J. M. Barrik. 12mo, gilt top, extra cloth, $1.50. 

“We tollow the homely record with an interest 
which the most sensatioual drama could not surpass.” 
—Mrs. Uliphant, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


By J. 





A New Volume in The * Unknown ”’ Library. 


THE STORY OF ELEANOR 
LAMBERT. 


By MAGDALEN BROOKE. Flexible cloth, etc., 50 cents. 
The New York World says, “‘ The ideal, perfect form 
in which a novelette should fall from the press.” 





A BOOK for EUROPEAN TOURISTS. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


FrRoM THE ORIGINAL OF RICHARD KAUFMAN. 

Profugely illustrated, uniqne binding, $3 00. 

In this book we have the best picture that has yet 
been printed of the Paris of today, its boulev ards, ita 
theatee, its cafés, its drives, its actors ard ss 
its famous me. and its famous women We have 
Paris at play, together with the manners and customs 
of this most popular city in the world. The illustra- 
tions, which are numerous, are by the best-known 
artists of Paris, «nd they have all the chic for which 
French draughtsmen are conspicuous, 


THE YOKE OF THE THORAH. 


By Henry Harianp (Sidney Luska). Author of 
** As It Was Written,” “ Mrs. Peixada,” “‘ Grandison 
Mather, etc. 


In **Cassell’s Sunshine Series.’’ Paper, 50 cents. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 & 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A FISHERM4N’S DAUGHTER. 
JENNIE HaRRISON. 12mo, 248 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


SERMONS IN OANDLES. By C. H. 
SpurGEON. Illustrated. 12mo, 170 pages, cloth, 1.00. 


SALT. By Mra. 8. 8. BAKER. 64 pages, square, 
leatherette, 5v cents. 

* Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

BIBLE ATLAS. A series of new and beau- 
tiful maps made by Jonnston of London, the letter- 
ings of which are unusually large and distinct, Paper, 
25 cents. 

WIR TER’S FOLLY. 
Ton, author of “ Christie’s Old Organ,’ 
illustrated, 180 pag«s, cloth, 75 cents. 

TALKS TO GIRLS. By _ Eveanor A. 
Hunter, author of “ Talks to Boys.” 132 pages, 12mo, 
60 cents i 

FROM SOLOWON TO THE CAPTIV- 
ITY. The story of the two Hebrew Kingdoms. By 
Davip Grecc, D.D,and L. W. MopGe, D. D. 12mo, 
292 ph esa $1.25. For the present S. S. Lesaons. 

TUDIES IN JOHN’S GOSPEL. An 
eimeaiion ot the S. S. Lessons for the second half of 
1891. By Davip GREGG, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

SEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON. LzeitcH. 
Illustrated, 4to, 75 cents. 

THE LIFE OF omntsT IN PICTURE 
AND STORY. By Mrs. L. 8. HouGcHToN. 190 
illustrations, 4to, cloth, $1.50; gilt, #2.00. 


bil BIBLE IN PICTURE 
oRY Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 





By 


A story by Mrs. WaL- 
"etc. 1l6mo, 


AND 
$1 25; 
ai st 75. 
NWAN’S PILGRIM’? PROG 
BESS. With 127 illustrations. 40, $1.50; gilt, $2. 00. 


** Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St. and 304 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield st. Philadelp’a, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnatti, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 





Y 
mast cOMeS nearer to 

being a com- 

plete cata- 

logue of the 

English lan- 

guage than 

any diction- 

ary ever 

published. 

But it is 

not merely a Gitenaty ; it is an en- 
cyclopedia of common things as well. 





One is made in our columns this week, | 


It has been ten years in preparation. 
The leading scholars of the country 
have contributed to its pages. Itis the 
latest dictionary and the best. 





R&v. HOWARD CROSBY, D. D., 
says of The Century Dictionary: 
“itis the last fruits of linguis- 
tic scholarship. The stand 
ard authority of all who use 
the English language.” ' 











A large descriptive pamphlet containing 
full-size sample pages, etc., will be mailed to 
anyone sending five < 2-cent stamps to 


Tue Century Co., 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


Much attractive Exhibition Music is found 


SOME EASTER BOOKS. 


THE DAYW’S MESSAGE. 


green < 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAI 


Selections for every Day in the Year, 


QUIET TOURS. 


A Collection of Poems. 


WISDOM SERIES. 


Selections from the Apocrypha. 
Th 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. 


Poems selected by the Editor of ‘ (juiet Hours.” 


HIS NAME. 
Illustrated. By Rev. E. E. Hate. 
illustrations contained in the larger edition. 
“The Man Without a Country,” etc., 81.2 
Those in search of Easter ites will 

particularly suited to the occasion. 


Sold by all booksellers. 


A Briet Selection of Prose and Verse for each day in the year. 
‘loth, price $1.00; white, full gilt, price $1.25. 

The busy days of life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of one compact 
little sentence of wiedom or comfort, and one bit of true poetry. 


Selected by the Editor of “ Quiet Houra.” 
white cloth, gilt, $1.25; morocco, padded, $3.00; calf, padded, 3.50. 


16mo, cloth, $1.50; moroc 
18mo, flexible cover, white cloth, red edges, each 50 cents. 
e Wisdom of Jesus; or, Ecclesiastions. 
Selections from Marcus Auretius Antoninus. 
Selections from the Imitation of Christ. 
series in one, 75 cents; limp morocco or calf, $2.50. 
A new and cheaper edition of this beautiful story, including all of the 


One volume, l6mo, cloth, 


Mailed, | postpaid, onireceipt Of the price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Chosen by Susan COOLIDGE. I]6mo, 


LY NEEDS. 


l6mo, cloth, 21.00; 


co, padded, $3.50; calf padded, $4.00. 


Selections from Epictetus. 
Selections from Fenelon. 


First and Second Series. 18mo, each 50 cents. Two 


Uniform with ‘‘ Ten Times One,’ 


find these books in neat white bindings 


BOSTON. 





THE CHANGED LIFE. 
the Series. Just Ready. 


THE GREATEST THING 
MOND. 


PAX VOBISCUM. 


IN 


MOND, F R.S.E., 
New edition. 


“FIRST’’: A Talk with Boys. 


JAMES POTT & 
14 and I6 Astor Place, 


HENRY DRUMMOND’S WORKS. 


An Address by Henry Drummonp. 
Gilt top, leatherette, printed in blue, price 


THE 
Leatherette, gilt top, price 35 cents; illustrated edition, cloth, price $1.00. 


By Henry DrummMonp. The Second of the Series of which 
**The Greatest Thing in the World”’ is the First. 
cents; illustrated edition, cloth, net, $1.00. 

‘*The volume is small, but mighty in power, and its influence will be wide.” 

NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

F.G.S. Cloth, red top, title in gola, 438 pp., price 75 cents. 


An address delivered at Glaszow to the Boys’ 
Brigade. ‘Paper cover, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen ; leatherette, silver edges, 35 cents. 


The Third cf 
35 cents. 


WORLD. By Hexry Drom- 


Loatherette, gilt top, price 35 


By Henry Drum- 


CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





A NEW EDITION AT HALF PRICE. 


How the Other Half Lives, 


Studies Among the Tenements of New 
York. By Jacosp A. Rus. Illustrated 
from photographs by the author. 12mo, 
$1.25, net. 

By permission, the following indorsements of this 


work, which is exciting the most profound interest, 
are quoted: 


From Dr. A. ™ SCHAUFFLER, 

In charge of N. Y. City Missions. 
“ No book that has ever appeared in this land pours 
such light on ‘the Other Half” /t is enormously more 
interesting thun any novel that ever was written or 
that ever wiilbe. Let all who are in any way inter- 
ested in the welfare of humanity buy and read it at 
once.” 


From Dr LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“ Ts worthy to be a companion to‘ In Darkest Eng- 
land,’ to which, indeed, as a picture of existing con- 
ditions, it is superior.” 

From Mr. ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
“One of the most valuable contributions to the 

history of child-saving work in this great city, and as 
pointing out the numerous evils which exist at the 
present time.” 


r ‘ eye 

The Evidence of Christian 

“a ° 
ixperience. 

By Lewis F. Stearns, D.D. 12mo, $2 00. 

“It is decidedly the most valuable work on Chris- 
tian apologetics which has appeared during the last 
decade. It is the tirat clear and thorough-going prod- 
uct of that reconstruction of the argument for Chris- 
tianity which has been going on in recent years.”— 
Dr. George Harris, in Andover Review. 

= * 
Marie Louise 

And the Invasion of 1814. A New 

Volume on the FAMous WOMEN OF THE 

RENCH CourT Translated from the 

French of ImBeRT DE SAINT-AMAND. 

12mo, with Portrait, $1 25 

“We can cordially recommend these books to the 
attention of our readers ‘They will find them attrac- 
tive in their arraugement, never dull, with much 
variety ot scene and incident, and admirably trane- 
lated.”— The Nation. 


*,.* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


9428-745 Broadway, New York. 


MONDAY 
CLUB 
SERMONS 


PRICE $1.25, 











16'h SERIES. 


“The new volume presents again the beauty and 
blessedness of diverse talent, bapt'zed by the Divine 
Spirit, shedding much side light upon the truths under 
study. This coterie of writers, by their simple yet 
cogent treatment of truth, oe elevate the standard 
of preparation alike for general and for special Bible 
study.” — Christian Union. 

“The sermons are carefully and briefly written, 
and show contact with life, rather than theological 
theories.” —Christian Advocate. 

“‘ Teachers will find it an invaluable aid in prepar- 
ing themselves for their classes.” — Christian Standard. 

“The writers are not prosy sermonizers; they are 
all men in contact with the life and needs of the day, 
and all able from long experience to put their thoughts 
on paper in concise and telling words. If this vol- 
ume surpasses in excellence previous volumes, it is in 
the line of terseness.”’— Bible Study. 

“‘ These sermons are different from any other ‘ help’ 
on the Sunday school lessons, They open up new 
lines of thought. They suggest new methods of treat- 
ment, and they are eminently practical and spiritual, 
and in various ways helpful in the work of teaching 
the Word.”—Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


Cong’l Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


S. S. Supts., Pleafe Note. 


‘“*T HAVE just gotten up a complete ser- 
vice f r Easter Sunday, using only hymns 
and tunes in ‘ Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
day School.’ I know of no other book 
out of which so c »mplete a service of song 
cau be selected for special oe ”_. 
Francis B. Reeves, Supt. S. S., Wake- 
field Pres. Ch., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 





‘“‘THE hymns you have selected for the 
Supt. with singular appropriateness to go 
with the International Lessons take off a 
burden. The difficult problem when pre- 
paring for a service, ‘What shall we sing 
today ?’ is solved.’’—Kiliaen Van Rens- 
selaer, Ruling Elder and Supt. 8. S., 
Park Pres. Church, N. Y. 


Send to The Century Co., 33 East 17th 
Street, New York, for vest-pocket book of 
Golden Texts and Lessons Jor 1891-92, also 
new pamphlet of specimen pages of ‘ ‘Laudes 
Domini for the Sunday School.”” Free. 


The Breath of Spring is in the Air, 


Time to practico EASTER MUSIC, *'* not? 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, etc., or 

for Easter Alleluias {8 cts., 50 cts. doz.), Rosabel, or 

| pd _— Offering (15 cts., $1.44 doz.}, a Cantata by 
wis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season by practicing such Cantatas 
as Don Munio (41.50, $13.50 doz.J, Wreck of Hesperus 
(35 cts., $2.40 doz.j, 91st Psalm (60 cts., LS 40 ¢ 
Ballard. [Send for our List of 150 Canta 





0Z.), 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducin: “ad Cantatas, like 
Dairy Maid’s Supper (20 cts., 81 80 , Lewis, or Gar- 
den of Singing Flowers (40 cts. » Ba. Hi ai. j,or Rainbow 
Festival (20 cts., $1.80 doz.), Lewis 


BOYS and CIRLS 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the brilliant 
flower cantata, New Flora’s Festival [40 cts., $3.60 
doz.), New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.), King- 
dom of Mother Goose (25 cts., 82. 18 doz. }, Gipsey Queen 
(60 cts., $5.40 doz.). Send for Lists 


in School Collections. 
Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 Son). | oom 
Boat (50 cts.}, charming action ‘songs by Mrs. L. 
Chant, First Steps in Song Reading (30 cts., $3 doz. - 
Any Book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 





Houghton, Nifflin& Co.’s 
New Books. 


Fames Freeman 


Clarke. 


Autobiography, Diary and Correspond- 
ence, with a chapter on his Anti-Slavery 
work by Rev. SamugkE May. Edited and 
Supplemented by Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D. With a steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $1 50. 

A very interesting book on one of the 
wisest, most high-minded and public spir- 
ited of Americans. 


Life of Longfellow. 


With Extracts from his Journals and 
Correspondence. By SAMUEL LONGFEL- 
Low. With seven Portraits, and other 
Illustrations New Edition, rearranged 
in chronological order. 3 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $6.00 


The Odyssey of FHlomer 


Translated into English Rhythmic 

Prose. By Grorcet H. PALMER, Pro- 

fessor in Harvard University. $2.00. | 

This volume contains the entire Odyssey, | 
translated with singular fidelity to the ori- 
ginal and rare beauty of form. 


As It Is in Heaven. 


By Lucy LArcom. $1.00. 

A timely book fer Easter, containing re- 
flections on the future life—reflections so 
fresh and devout that they will appeal 
with peculiar charm to a!l serious-minded 
readers. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Miffin & Co., Boston, 
ALL THE ISSUES 


of the 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 


aud Sabbath School Work, 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Can be obtained at 


H. 0). NOYES & CO, 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


Catalogues and Samples of Periodicals 
furnished on application. 


WHY NOT TRY IT? 


OUB NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 


EWELED CROWN. 


IS FAR AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION, 
Price in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per doz. ; $30 per hund. 
Specimen Copy in paper cover, 25 cents. 


100,000 TO GIVE AWAY!! 


Any Superintendent sending us name of the School 
he represents, and 10 cents tv cover mailing expenses, 
will receive a Specimen Copy free by returao mail. 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC 


THE BRIGHT ARR a.Y. ‘he latest bvok 
by the favorite autnois, KosgERT Lowry and W. FE 
DOANE. 

Price $30 pertl00'copies. 35 cents each if by mail. 

SELECT SONGS. By F. N. PELousBEt, D. D. 
344 Hymns a Tunes for use where one book is de- 
sired for Prayer Meetings and the Sunday School. 

Cloth Covers, #40 per 100 copies. 
WINNOWED SONGS. By Ira D. Sankey. 
i -~ aad and Selected sunday School Songs. Just 
sued. 
$35 per 100. 40 cents each by mail. 
A complete Catalogue and Specimen Pages sent 
on request, 
THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East 9th St. New York. 


McSHANE (BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best - Pat a a BELLS 


yo Chu che 
Also CH D BELLS. 


Price and terms fae: . -* this paper. 


Best quality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
Schools, ete. ae warranted. Write for 


ise Prices, BUCK E BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN “TIFT, Cineinnati,O. 


Biake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture Bells of every —- single or 
Chimes oe oe rand Tin. Address 
BELL C@O., , Becton, Mass 
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Harper’s Magazine 


For APRIL. 


“Every one should read Mr. 
Phelps's article on the Behring 
Sea Controversy."’ 


THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 
By the Hon. E. J. Phelps, 
Late United States Minister to the Court of 
St. James. 


The French Army. 
By General Jean Lours Lewat, 
Late French Minister of War. Illustrated by 


I. pe ‘THUuLsTRuP. 
Glimpses of the Bacteria. 


By T. Mircuett Pruppen, M.D. 
Amply Illustrated. 


The State of Wisconsin. 
By the Hou. W. F. Vitas. 
With numerous portraits. 


The Court Theatre of Meiningen. 
By Dr. CHARLES WALDsTRIN, 
Director of the American School at Athens. 
Argentine Provincial Sketches. 
3y THeopore CHILp. 
bE THULSTRUP. 


Part Il. 


Illusteated by T. 
Wessex Folk. 
3y Tuomas Harpy. 

Illustrated by CHarLes GREEN. 


Thomas Hood, Punster, Poet, Preacher. 
sy the Right Rev. Dr. T. U. Duptey, 
Bishop of Kentucky. 


In the ‘* Stranger People’s ’’ Country. 
By Cuarces Ecpert Crappock. 
A Story. Part IV. Illustrated by W. T. 


SMEDLEY. 


Short Stories. 
By MArGareT Crossy and ANGELINE TEAL. 


Poems 
By Wittiam Witrrep Campsett and AN‘iE 
FigeLps. 


The Editorial Departments, conducted by Grorce 
Wittram Curtis, Wittram Dean Howetts, 
and CHarLtes Duptey Warner, containing an 
unusually attractive list of contents. 


— 


Subscribe Now. $4.00 a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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paper oy CHARLES B. WARRING 
HEnrI Marion’ sarticle, ** Training for 
Character,” 
the care 
Changesin California,’ by CHARLES 


and Disease.”’ 
ispiece Portrait of Prof. D. G. Brin- 
TON of Philadelphia, etc. 


50 centsanumber. $5.00 a year. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE 


MONTHLY. 


STATEMENT « of the the scientific argu- 
ments against Socialism, from the pen 
of HERBERT SPENCER, opens this issue. 
The essay is entitled ** From Freedom 
and shows how the work- 


The problem of ** Street-Clean- 


gives practical suggestions for doing this 
In ** Professor Hux- 


ARGYLL aims to couvict the professor of 
‘nconsistency in treating theological ques- 
** What Keeps the Bicycler 
Upright?’ is answered in an ong 3 

rof 


gives valnable hints on 
ot young children. ** Social 
** Race Influence 
Sketch and Front- 


Howarp SHINN 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, &5 Bonn St., New Yor«. 





Books, Leaflets, 
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Od 


HEADQUARTERS 


= FOR —— 


Topic Cards, Constitutions, Badges, etc. 


Send for ay ae Price-list of Christian Endeavor 
‘ards, ete. 
Address 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, n S.C. E, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Charch Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Refieetors and 
Eefiector Chandel‘ers 
Sor every conceivable use. Cotlegues 
tree. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLE 
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20 W. sehington 6 St., Boston, M: 
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MENEELY & OOMP. 
WEST TROY, N. Y,, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL CO., 
“WwManufactare superior” 


Church, Chime and Peal Bells. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO 


SINCINNATTI, O., sole makers of the ‘‘Bl: 
Charch, School and Fire Alarm Bells 
Catalogue with over 2200 testimo: 


Hil all kinds will find something 


to suit them amogg the following new and 
superior collections of Foreign Vocal and 
Piano Music : 


FOR PIANO. 
Piano Mosaics $1.00, Modern Classics Vol. 
2 $1.00, Modern Juvenile Classics Vol, 2 &1, 
American Artists’ Edition Album Vol. 8 
65ets.. American Artists’ Edition Album: 
Vol. 2. 65cts., Paderewski Album 65 cts., 
Wagner Album 65cts., Four Hand Album 
65 cts., Strauss Concert Album 65 cts. 


VOCATL 


Yong Mosaics for Soprano $1.00, Song Mo- 
snics for Alto $1.00, Song Mosaics for Tenor 
$1.00, Song Mosaics tor Baritone or Bass 
$1.00. Modern Soprano Songs %1.00, Mod. 
ern Vocal Duets $1.00, Fifty Bass Songs gl 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 
of marked price 

List of Contents furnished on application, Send 
1octs.for sample of ** Musical Visitor” for choirs, 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnatico 


Root & Sons Muate Co., The John Choreh Ce.- 
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IF OHRIST WERE DEAD. 


BY MAY BILEY SMITH. 


® sad-faeed mourners, who each day are wending 
Through churchyard paths of cypress and of 
yew, 
Leave for today the low graves you are tending, 
And lift your eyes to God’s eternal blue! 





It is no time for bitterness or sadness; 
Twine Easter lilies, not pale asphodels; 

Let your souls thrill to the caress of gladness, 
And answer the sweet chime of Easter bells. 


If Christ were still within the grave’s low prison, 
A captive of the enemy we dread; 
If from that moldering cell He had not risen, 


Who then could chide the gloomy tears you} 


shed? 


Poor hearts! The butterfly with pinions golden 
Spurns the gray ceil that erst its freedom 
barred; 
And the freed soul with wings no longer holden 
Smiles back on life as on a broken shard. 


If Christ were dead there would be need to sor- 
row, 
But He has risen and vanquished death for aye! 
Hush then your sighs, if only till the morrow, 
At Easter give your grief a holiday. 





There is a fine, yet palpable, distinction 
between housekeeping and home-making. 
‘The one brings up visions of immaculate- 
ness; of rigid order; of a never-to-be- 
caught-nappiog readiness for any event; 
of a machine-going place in which to eat 
and sleep. The other recalls invisible 
cords which bind ail hearts together in 
closest love and sympathy; a place of 
shelter from every storm of hardship; of 
comfort in every sorrow. There is a 
power in being a home-maker that makes 
daughters want to learn mother’s secret; 
that causes sons to turn away from frivo- 
lous girls and search for other daughters 
with the same secret; that saves many a 
child from wandering in forbidden paths 
of sin; a power that mothers would bend 
every energy to obtain if they half appre- 
ciated its value. 





The spirit of helpfulness which prompted 
the Bishop of Dakota to set in motion a 
meeting house on wheels, and which also 
enters into the university extension idea, 
finds another illustration in the realm of 
domestic affairs. Miss Emily Hunting- 
ton of New York, realizing that classes of 
persons like poor whites at the South, 
Indians, colored people and heathen have 
no conception of the ways of Christian 
households, is endeavoring to supplement 
this lack by means of a ‘‘ Housekeeping 
Lesson Trunk.’”’ This consists of a locked 
box filled with utensils for setting a 
simple table, and light enough to be.easily 
transported. It is carried home from 
school or mission by the children and 
the teacher follows with articles of food. 
She then unlocks the trunk, sets the table, 
sees that the children are decent for the 
meal, asks the blessing and presides, and 
at the close superintends the washing of. 
the dishes. Thus ideas of neatness, order 
and a recognition of God and His bounty 
are imparted far more forcibly than by 
abstract teaching. 





‘**T must have something new for 
Kaster.’’ This fragment of conversation 
was overheard as. we pushed our way 
through a crowd of shoppers. LEvery- 
where were eager purchasers of new 
gloves, new dresses, new hats, new bon- 
nets, new garments of every sort. Whence 
arises this universal desire to signalize 
Easter Sunday by new apparel? Does it 
not have its root in the idea of trying to 
express the joyousness of the day in every 
possible form? Many of us, alas, go no 
deeper in our thought than the outward 
adorning, but the putting on of these 
fresh garments symbolizes a deep spiritual 
truth. It is a day for robing the soul 
afresh; for laying aside the spirit of heavi- 
ness for the garments of praise; for cloth- 
ing ourselves with the robe of Christ’s 
righteousness; for girding on anew the 
whole armor of Cod, which is our outfit 
for service. Thus arrayed inwardly, made 
beautiful with holier thoughts and nobler 
purposes, we shall be fittingly clad to 
enter the Lord’s house, whatever the 
outward garb may be. We shall then be 
attractive in the eyes of the King, whose 
fawor chiefly we should desire. 





MOTHER'S ROOM AT THE HOME. 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


“That is a picture of my granddaugh- 
ter, my dears, taken in the dress in which 
she was presented at court.”’ 

The speaker was a woman to whom the 
Associated Charities had just sent coal 
and wood. She sat in a fireless room 
rouged and beruffled, with open-work 
sleeves to her dress, half revealing the 
arms that now at eighty showed they had 
been beautifully formed. 

‘* But, Mrs. Farmer,’’ remonstrated Lou- 
ise Davis, parish visitor with me, ‘are 
you not afraid of pneumonia with such 
slight covering?”’ 

**T have always been accustomed to 
having my arms exposed,’’ was the ma- 
jestic answer. ‘‘ Lafayette noticed how 
white they were when the young girls 
greeted him on his last visit to America.’’ 

**Let me send you a little shawl, at 
least,”” urged Louise, ‘‘that you can throw 
over you.” 

**Thank you. My daughter writes they 
are wearing little wraps in Paris. My 
daughter will doubtless bring me one 
when she comes over.”’ 

‘* You are expecting her?”’ 

‘“* By any steamer.”’ 

** Has she been home often?”’ 

‘* Not since she was married.” 

‘** How long ago was she married?”’ 

‘‘ Twenty-eight years. She has been so 
much in society that she has not had time 
to return, but she writes me beautiful 
letters,’”? went on the pathetic, artificial 
dotard before us, trying to conceal her 
outraged motherhood. 

But though her eyes looked as if their 
last tear had been shed, their last suppli- 
cating look uplifted, the tears were on 
Louise’s lashes. On the way to Mrs. 
Farmer’s she and I had been fretting at 
our own mothers’ claims upon us. Louise 
longed to join the College Settlement in 
New York, and to help it with a slice of 
her private fortune inherited from sn 
uncle, but her mother counseled: ‘‘ Stay 
at home till your brothers and sisters are 
older, Louise. I need my grown-up girl 
myself. I cannot always be with the 
children. If you will see that they do 
not speak ungrammatically, and that our 
new Bridget learns to read so that she 
can follow a recipe, you'll be doing mis- 
sionary work as surely as if you went to 
New York. There’s no crown of glory 
for any one who gives up being a helpful 
daughter in order to be a philanthropist, 
Louie.’’ 

“Mother is so old fashioned,’’ com- 
mented Louise, as she told me the conver- 
sation, But now as we saw how sharper 





than a serpent’s tooth it was for old Mrs. 
Farmer to have a thankless child, we 
looked shamefacedly at esch other, and 
Louise said, taking up the photograph 
that lay in a conspicuous place: ‘‘ This 
is your daughter, Mrs. Farmer? Is her 
husband a Frenchman by birth?’’ 

“A French scientist, my dear. He 
came to this country to attend a science 
congress, and fell in love with my daugh- 
ter as she waited on table at a reception 
given by the ladies of the town. She was 
very pretty, but she never had good arms.”’ 
The face in the picture, with its perfect 
features and conscious expression, looked 
back at us calmly, secure of its worldly 
pre-eminence. ‘‘Her husband is experi- 
menting with some electric wonder now. 
It brings them into very clever society, 
and is going to make their fortune, my 
daughter writes. It is in that letter.’ 

She pointed to a little easel on the man- 
tel where a foreign envelope was placed 
like a bit of bric-a-brac. On another 
easel a cutting from a French newspaper, 
in which a proper name appeared fre- 
quently, was pasted onto a card and put 
into a frame ‘* worked by my granddaugh- 
ter at the age of six.’ 

The absence of hand-made comforts 
about the room and the flood of papers 
suggested to Louise’s mind that reading 
was the greatest comfort lefc its tenant, 
and she said sweetly: ‘“‘I hope we all 
shall have your bright eyes when we are 
so old as you, Mrs. Farmer. You must 
quite keep up with the times, with all 
these newspapers. Wouldn’t you like the 
revised edition of the New Testament to 
compare it with the old?’”’ 

**It is one of our family traits not to 
lose our eyesight till we grow aged,’’ was 
the injured answer. ‘‘ You mean kindly 
about the Testament, young lady. I 
should like it in paper covers and have 
the extra money spent on a French 
dictionary—my daughter uses sO many 
phrases I do not understand. The pre- 
sentation dress was faille francaise ; do 
you happen to know what tha: is, young 
ladies? ’” 

The dauntless eyes looked out fever- 
ishly from the pinched face, but a smile 
of real content put strangely unaccus- 
tomed wrinkles into the powdered cheek 
when Louise replied, half choking at the 
pathos of the scene: ‘‘I have a little sam- 
ple of white faille frangaise, Mrs, Farmer. 
I will bring it to you.” 

“*T thank you again. I do not seem to 
have much to occupy my attention just at 
present. I used to do the cuiting-out of 
undergarments for the Dorcas Society, 
but the directors have seen fit to give the 
work to a common dressmaker. I was 
using the latest patterns, too. My daugh- 
ter’s sister-in-law was married last year, 
and my daughter wrote that she deplored 
she could not send me some of the wed- 
ding cake, but that the least bulky thing 
she could think of in connection with the 
event were these paper patterns of the 
white wear of the bride’s trousseau. It 
seemed as if my daughter must have left 
out some of the pieces,’? Mrs, Farmer 
added reflectively, while Louise’s teil-tale 
eyes danced at the picture of a charity 
garment hanging fire for want of a French 
gusset or band. 

When we next visited the poor oid 
mother, who was a miser over her daugh- 
ter’s counterfeit affection, we found her 
in bed, shrunken and wasted and racked 
by rheumatic pains. 

“*Do let me put a cambric lining under 
your nightdress yoke, dear Mrs, Farmer,”’ 
begged Louise. ‘‘ The hamburg pattern is 
so open the air must reach your skin.” 

‘* W-e-ll,”’ assented Mrs. Farmer, ‘‘ but 
I should like to have the cambric flesh- 
colored.’’ 

As we left the house we met Lawyer 
Fogg at the gate. 

‘“*T hope Mrs. Farmer is comfortable 
today? I have hard news for her. I 
am her daughter’s lawyer. It seems the 
French husband has been lavishing his 
money on his chemical experiments and 
his wife’s whims—she was a handsome 
girl—and in spite of his fine friends he 
got himself into the debtors’ prison at 
Paris. It’s a law there that no prisoner 
can look out of the window; it is death to 
him if he does. This Monsieur had been 
in only twelve hours when Madame his 
wife took her carriage and drove furiously 
up to the gate, demanding to see him. 
Her cries reached her husband, and he 
Yushed to his grating to catch one more 
look at the pretty, weeping woman. The 
guard ordered him back, but whether he 
heard or not nobody knows. He pressed 
his face closer to his bars, the guard fired, 
and the debtor dropped back dead. It’s 
a tough case. The daughter will have to 
take up with her mother’s quarters now. 
The grandchild is to be adopted by the 
father’s brother. It has always seemed 
that the daughter might have been over 
before to see her mother. But perhaps 
they have been short of ready money. I 
have been cabled that Madame left on 
last Wednesday’s steamer. She ought to 
to be in in a few days. I must advise 
Mrs. Farmer of the situation.”’ 

‘Oh, no!” cried Louise, detaining him. 
‘Tell her nothing except that her daugh-| 
ter is coming. Let her die believing her 
child is one of the favored ones on earth.”’ 
So, as Louise wished, the sad secret 
was turned into joyful news, and Mrs. 
Farmer told every comer to her room— 
the doctor, the flower-mission girls, the 
carpenter who patched the decaying door 
—that her daughter was coming home. 
She had expected her a little before, to be 
sure, but now she was going to make a 
great effort and cross without her hus- 
band. 

‘Could I have a pink tissue paper 
shade over my lamp before she comes? 
I think you will find a cent for it in my 
purse. People look well by a pink light, 
young ladies. I shall be glad to have you 
call and see my daughter. She may bring 
some new modes, and her accent will 
doubtless help you.” 

Louise went with the lawyer to the 
station to meet the French doll whom 
fate had called to play the heroine. 
Louise passed me on the way. 

‘‘Mrs, Farmer is very low,’’ she said. 
‘*The rheumatism is near her heart. I 
left her playing with the piece of faille 
frangaise, and rambling on about another 
time when she was sick, and the daughter 
came home from schoo], I think, and 
there was nobody then to welcome her 
bet the servants—a hint to me to person- 
ate the housekeeper. Mrs. Farmer’s 
senses are very dulled; she can hardly see 
or hear.”’ 

“That is a mercy; her idol will not 





look shattered to her. Beg the daughter 
to carry off the 16le of the grande dame 
a little longer, Louise.” 

Whether Louise, in her more sympa- 





to be unselfish just this one last chance 


and seem to her mother the succes: fal, 
blooming creature of her remembrance, I 
do not know. But later in the day when 
I stole into the sick-room, a great lump 
rose in my throat at the scene before me. 
Beside the bed sat a woman whose hard, 
pretty face was pale and fretful. But the 
mother could not see that. The voice 
which said ‘‘ Yes”’’ or ‘‘No’’ in reply to 
rambling questions about her trip was 
spiritless. But the mother could not hear 
that. The fine dress she wore was travel- 
stained and frayed, but the mother, con- 
tentedly stroking the rich fabric, couid 
not feel the shabbiness. Mrs. Farmer 
stirred at the noise made when I entered, 
the lawyer and one of the nurses from the 
Diet Kitchen following close upou me. 
It was an unfortunate gathering of too 
many visitors. Mrs. Farmer grew excited 
beyond her strength. Her old vain, and 
yet unselfish, spirit rose aud she lifted 
herself in bed, throwing off the clothes 
with a movement that brought a sudden 
cramp and chill, while her weak voice said: 
‘*Quite a party in honor of—my guest 
—from abroad. Lawyer Fogg and ladies, 
you—have heard of my daughter. Let 
me—-present Madame de ’’— 

She fell back, dead. The yearning cry 
of ‘‘Mother!”? wrung at last from the 
soul that was waking, through trouble, 
in the desolate woman by ths bedside, 
could net gladden the ears that had 
waited for it. But who doubts that the 
late, true longing for the earthly parent 
gladdened the ear of the Heavenly Father? 
Mrs. Farmer’s life and death were much 
in Louise’s mind. Her sweet voice al- 
ways trembled when she spoke of that 
last proud, happy day for the charity 
patient. 

‘“*That day paid her for all her hard 
life,’ Louise said. ‘‘ But what a pathetic 
life it was! Months of lonely sickness 
when she could hardly reach out for her 
home-made medicine. No one to speak 
to her of the present doings of any one or 








anything. A beggar, and yet prouder 
than she was poor. A mother, and un- 
cared for. There must be other sban- 


doned mothers; how can we help them 
pass time till the prodigal daugbter 
comes?’”’ 

Later in the year Louise found out 
how. An Old Ladies’ Home was the new 
object for which all the townspeople were 
working that winter. Louise went to her 
own mother at Easter time and said hum- 
bly: ** Marmee, dear, because you have 
everything that money can buy, I have not 
realized that mothers need daughters more 
than ducats. I wanted to take some of 
my own funds and go to the College Set- 
tlement; but now I would like to stay 
with you and spend the amount as an 
Easter offering in furnishing a room at 
the Old Ladies’ Home. It shal! be ful! of 
pictures of children, and no one shall live 
in it but some poor old soul who has lost 
the support that her own girls and boys 
should be to her. And Ill have iit so 
sunny and cozy that everybody will like 
to drop into it, and it shall be known as 
‘mother’s room.’ ”” 





AUNT BRANDY AND THE RESUR- 
REOTION, 

One of the most pathetic stories in Annie 
Trumbull Slosson’s new volume, entitled 
Seven Dreamers, is about a queer New Eng- 
land character called Aunt Randy. She 
lived by herself and avoided the neighbors 
who finally came to regard her as a harmless 
lunatic. This belief was strengthened by 
the way ‘‘she took to all kinds o’ live flyin’ 
an’ crawlin’ an’ hoppin’ creeters.’”’ Her 
knowledge of entomology was gained wholiy 
from observation and her love for the sci- 
ence grew out of a heart-breaking sorrow. 
Her husband, a shiftless vagabond, died 
leaving one child, a boy who was his mother’s 
idol. At length he, too, was taken away, 
and the lonely, sorrowing, despairing woman 
found her only comfort in the companion- 
ship of birds and insects. Kaowing noth- 
ing of their scientific names, she had a 
funny fashion of calling them by Christian 
names. One interesting worm she dubbed 
as Jacob, the name of her lost boy. The 
closing chapter in the life of the worm was 
told by Aunt Randy as follows: 


‘> T was gettin’ late in the season—’twas 
the fust day o’ September [ took him— 
an’ I begun to think about the winter, an’ 
how I should make Jacob comfortable. 
I thought I’d move inter the front bed- 
room, where there was a stove, an’ take 
him right in there to sleep. An’ as for 
food, way I'd dig up a lot o’ fire-weed an’ 
set it out in pots, an’ keep him in vittles 
till spring. I’d found by this time that 
he wouldn’t eat nothin’ else; he was real 
set in his ways. I tried him on the nicest 
things—rose leaves au’ buttercups an’ 
lavender an’ diffunt yarbs—but he’d jest 
smell at ’em an’ turo away an’ look for 
his fire-weed. That was so like the boy! 
If he wanted gingerbread, he wanted it; 
an’ doughnuts, nor jumbler, nor sour-miik 
cake, nor not ¢veh meat-pie would do— 
he must have gingerbread or nothin’. 

‘* Well, I might’s well come to the wust 
sooner’s later. One day I see Jacob didn’t 
seem like hisseli; he stopped eatin’, an’ 
went crawlin’ round’s if he wanted suthin’ 
he hadn’t got. I give him water an’ fresh 
fire-weed; [set him by the north winder 
where the wind blew in, for ’twas a hot 
day; but nothin’ did any good. All day 
he went crawlin’ round, restless and 
fev’rish-like, never eatin’ nothin’, nor 
takin’ any notice o’ anything. I set up 
by him ail night long, my heart’s heavy 
as lead; for I was goin’ over again them 
drefile days when my boy took sick. Just 
at daylight he crawled down onto the 
ground an’ lay there a spell, and then I 
heerd him a-rustlin’ about, an’ when J 
looked he was kinder diggin’ in the 
ground, pickin’ up little bits o’ dirt an’ 
throwin’ ’em about. ‘It’s like pickin’ at 
the bedclothes,’ I says, my heart a-sinkin’ 
*way down. So he went on for hours 
diggin’, diggin’. I put him up on the 
leaves lots o’ times, but he’d crawl right 
down ag’in, so I let him alone ’t iast. 
Bimeby I see he’d made quite a little hole, 
an’ all on a suddent it come into my head 
he was makin’ a grave. 

** An’ he was. Slowan’ sure he dug, an’ 
crawled in’s he dug, an’ I sat watchin’ 
hour after hour, an’ cryin’ my poor old 
heart out over him. An’ jate in the after- 
noon he’d finished his work an’ buried 
hisself, jest leavin’ a little hole at his 
head; an’ he put up his little pink face 
an’ looked at me so human-like, an’ then 
he reached out an’ took a little lump o’ 
dirt an’ pulled it over the hole, an’ he was 
gone, an’ I hadn’t anything left in all 
the world but my two graves!”’ 

The old woman stopped and wiped her 
eyes before she could go on, and I assure 
you that I forgot the hero of her story 
was nothing but a caterpillar, and found 
my Own eyes wet. 

‘* Well,’’ she at last proceeded, ‘‘I didn’t 
disturb him. Seemed’s if God had some 
way o’ tellin’ dumb creeters when they 
was to die, an’ so I tied the nettin’ down 
over his box an’ left him there. 

“‘T better not say much about that 
time. ’Twas a bad spell. + My heart, that 
had got kind o’ soft an’ warm with some- 
ithin’ to love an’ take care on, got hard 
an’ frozeu ag’in, an’ ob, the hard thoughts 
I had o’ God for takin’ my last comfort 
away, an’ lettin’ both my little Jacobs go 
away to lay forever’n ever in the dark an’ 
cold! The spring-time came, an’ I hated 
it; an’ oh, I dreaded the time when the 
fire-weed would come out all pink an’ 





thetic way, besought the graceless child | 


bright, with him not there no more to 
eat it, nor my curly-headed bov to pick it! 
One summer day—I sha’n’t never forge: 


it’s long’s I live—I was standin’ by Jacob’s 
little grave (I’d always kep’ his box in my 
room jest’s it was) when | see the dirt had 
got shook off the top, an’ the poor little 
body, all dried up an’ brown now, was 
kinder oncovered. I was jest a-goin’ to 
cover it up ag’in softly when [ see a little 
crack come on it, #n’—oh, I can’t tell it 
all out in this slow, quiet way! I wish’t 
could come on you as it did on me that 
blessed day—Jacob wss comin’ to life 
ag’in! he was—he was! I watched him, 
never touchin’ or speakin’ to bim—though 
I jest ached to help—till the end come, 
an’ he was big an’ beautiful, brown an’ 
buff an’ pink, an’ with wings! O Mis’ 
Burton, I can’t put it inter words how I 
felt when I see Jacob come out o’ his very 
grave an’ spread his wings an’ fly round 
my room, nor how I cried right out loud 
as I see it: ‘Why not my bov too? O 
Lord, you can do that jest’s easy’s this!’ ”’ 





A GERMAN LEGEND OF EASTER 
E 


BY REBE WESTER. 





Once upon a time, as all old stories 
begin, there came a stranger to a little 
village in Germany asking the way to a 
neighboring castle. The village was a 
mere hamlet in the midst of a wide for- 
est, and the villagers were miserably poor 
and ignorant. The castle in the vicinity 
belonged to a nobleman whose home was 
in a distant part of the land, and the 
buildings had ong been uninhabited. 

The man inquiring his way gave no ac- 
count of himself to the curious peasants, 
but after getting the desired directions 
proceeded to the castle, remained there 
over night, and the next day departed. 
After some days he returned, riding be- 
side a carriage containing a lady in deep 
mourning, closely veiled, two children 
and a maid. The man was evidently a 
steward or upper servant, and named 
Hans. 

At first, after taking up her abode in 
the castle, the lady maintained the strict- 
est seclusion, never being seen by the 
peasants; and Hans, when going on neces- 
sary errands to the village, evaded all 
questions, and spoke of his mistress only 
as ‘‘my lady’’ or “the countess.””? But 
after a time the lady no longer secluded 
herself, and having learned from Hans 
of the miserable condition of the villagers, 
bestirred herself to help them, teaching 
them habits cf neatness and cieanliness, 
rousing them to industry, and gathering 
the children together for regular instruc 
tion. Very patiently and lovingly she 
worked until, as the months went by, 
wretchedness gradually gave place to 
comfort, and the lady and her children 
were regarded with the deepest respect 
and love. 

One day Hans, returning from the mar- 
ket town to which he went at rare inter- 
vale, brought with him a cage containing 
some fowls. None of these creatures had 
ever been seen before by the villagers, who 
stared at them in wonder. Easter wa: 
now at hand, and the countess planned a 
festival for the children of the hamlet in 
her own grounds, After an afternoon 
passed merrily in games the children 
were called to supper, the tables being 
spread in a pleasant part of the garden. 
When the meal was nearly ended, one of 
the lady’s own children, who was in the 
secret, discovered, as if by accident, a 
bright colored egg half hidden in the 
grass. Another was soon spied, and im- 
mediately a lively search was engaged in 
by all the chiidren, who, with shouting 
and laughter, found eggs of various colors, 
some of which bore mottoes, such as 
“*Children, obey your parents,’’ ‘‘ Love 
one another,’ and soon. ‘* Where could 
the eggs have come from?’’ was the won- 
dering question, for though by this time 
they had become familiar with hen’s eggs, 
the colored ones were a new mystery. At 
that moment a hare ran across the gar- 
den, whereupon one of the youvgest chil- 
dren exclaimed that the hare must have 
laid the eggs, a suggestion which was 
readily accepted by all the others. 

Meantime, while the children’s merri- 
ment was at the highest, a strange youth 
traveling through the country missed his 
way, and wandering through the park 
had been hospitably made a sharer in the 
festivity, and to him also on departing 
were given souvenir eggs. Continuing 
his journey he came to a rocky pass 
among the hills. Suddenly he thought he 
heard a faint groan. He stopped, listened 
and heard it again. Peering over a cliff 
he saw below a man lying on the ground 
with his horse grazing beside him. The 
young man made his way to the stranger 
to render what aid he could. The man 
had been thrown from his horse, and was 
in danger of dying from exhaustion and 
starvation, for his injuries, though not 
serious, had been such as to render him 
unable to rise without assistance. The 
young man brought water from a brook, 
then broke some of the eggs for the faint- 
ing man. As these had been given as 
souvenirs, he was reluctant to use them, 
but the man’s need was great. The youth, 
however, reserved one egg. Revived by 
the food and drink, the wounded man 
was now able to be placed on his horse. 
The young man walked by his side, and 
presently the stranger glanced at the egg, 
became deeply agitated, and asked to hear 
again how the young man came by it, 
his agitation increasing with every word. 
After telling his own story to the youth, 
he learned from him the exact route to 
the castle, and a few days after set out on 
his way thither. 

When near the place he dismounted, 
secured his horse, and made his way on 
foot through the park. Hearing voices 
in an arbor, he paused to listen. It was 
the lady in conversation with her boy and 
girl, He steps before them; there are 
startled cries, a joyful recognition, a 
happy reunion, for the long-lost husband 
and father is restored! 

Long before this the count had gone 
with the Crusaders to the Holy Land, 
leaving his household in the care of the 
faithful Hans. ‘This was in feudal times, 
and a certain baron, an enemy of the 
count, had harassed his retainers during 
his absence in various ways; and when 
the report, supposed to be authentic; came 
of the count’s death in the East, the 
countess feared that the baron’s persecu- 
tions would endanger the safety of her- 
self and family, and therfore fled with 
her children and two trusty servants to 
the long deserted castle. It was from fear 
of the baron that she at first kept herself 
so closely; but, finding that they were 
secure, she began her work among the 
peasants, 

The count, meanwhile, escaping from 
long captivity, reached his home only to 
find it deserted, and no one who could 
give him any information about his fam- 
ily or any clew by which to seek them. 
No thought of the long deserted castle in 
the remote forest entered his mind, as 





neither he nor any of bis family had ever 
visited it, and it had been so long forsaken 


that they had thought of it as almost a 
ruin. Heartbroken, he began a desperate 
journey to and fro through the land in 
search of his loved ones. The fall from 
his horse, the consequent meeting with 
the young man and the recognition of his 
wife’s handwriting on the egg led to the 
joyful end of his quest. 

In grateful commemoration of this, and 
the means which led to it, they held a 
similar festival for the children every 
Easter season. The custom thus origi- 
nated spread through the land among! 
high and low, the popular idea remaining 
among children that the hare laid, or 
brought, the eggs, and by some unex- 
plained confusion the name Bun-Bun,.or 
Bunny, which we bestow on the rabbit, 
was given to the hare. 

Such is the legend which is related with 
variations, but the idea in all is the same 
—the reunion of the separated family by 
means of the egg, and tho egg associated 
with the lady’s benevolent work for others 
despite her own deep sorrow. Even in 
this country children of partly German 
descent have believed in Bun-Bun as 
much as in Santa Claus, and on Easter 
morning it has been their delight to hunt 
for the colored eggs among the tulips 
and crocuses, if the season is forward and 
if living in the suburbs; if in the city, 
finding them in odd nooks such as in the 
toe of a slipper or betind a favorite book, 
thus keeping up the custom of their an- 
cestors and holding to it when too old to 
believe in the hare, even as we all cling to 
a pseudo faith in Santa Claus long after 
the actual belief has been outgrown. 





OHILDREN'S EASTER. 


Breaks the joyful Easter dawn, 
Cleszer yet and stronger ; 

Winter from the world has gone; 
Death shall be no longer. 


Far away good angels drive 
Night and sin and sadness; 

Earth awakes in smiles, alive 
With her dear Lord’s gladness. 


Open, happy buda of spring, 
For the sun has risen! 

Through the sky sweet voices ring, 
Calling you from prison. 


Little children dear, look up! 

Towards His brightness pressing ; 
Lift up, every heart, acup 

For the dear Lord’s blessing. 

—Lucy Larcom. 
Ne 
THIS AND THAT. 

We offer a prize of one dollar each week for 
the best ** This and That,” suited jor publica- 
tion, not exceeding 175 words. Nothing copied 
verbatim from a book or paper will be accepted, 
but we require that the source srom which the 
material is obtained be mentioned. Send to This 
and That, Congregationalist Office, giving jull 
address. The prize this week is awarded to Alice 
W. Haley, Greenville, N. HH. 

The earliest date upon which Easter 
can fall is March 22. This happened in 
1818, but will not occur again in the pres- 
ent century nor in the next. The latest 
date for Easter is April 25, and it has 
fallen upon this day once in a hundred 
years, with the exception of the four- 
teenth century, since 919. Easter will 
come in March only once more, after next 
Sunday, during this century, the dates 
for the nine years to come standing as 
follows: 


1892, April 17. 
1893, April 2. 


1896, April 5. 

1897, April 18. 

1894, March 25, 1898, April 10. 

1895, April 14. 1899, April 2. 
1900, April 15. 


A remarkable run was made by the 
through express on the Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie Railroad during the recent floods in 
that locality. The train was late, and the 
rails ahead were covered by six feet of 
water. Pittsburg must be reached. At 
a station four miles from there four loco- 
motives having air-tight fire-boxes were 
coupled to the train, two in front and two 
behind. The doors of the coaches were 
caulked with oakum. Then, with 140 
pounds of steam on each engine, the 
train started on its watery trip. It moved 
slowly through the shallow water, but 
when the deep part was reached eaeh 
engineer pulled wide open the throttle and 
went through the flood with a rush. 
When the station was reached the passen- 
gers were standing on the seats, though 
only a few inches of water had leaked 
into the cars. This remarkable trip is 
yet to be paralleled. 





The smallest screws in the world are 
made in a watch faetory. They are cut 
from steel wire by machine, and as the 
chips fall down from the knife no screws 
can be seen, yet a screw is made every 
third operation. The fourth jewel-wheel 
screw to the naked eye looks like dust. 
These screws are four one-thousandths of 
an inch in diameter, and the heads are 
double in size. An ordinary thimble 
would hold 100,000 of these tiny screws. 
About 1,000,000 are made each month. 
To number them, 100 are placed on a 
delicate balance, and the number of the 
whole amount is determined by the weight 
of these. After being cat, the screws are 
hardened and put in frames, heads up. 
This is done very rapidly, simply by sense 
of touch. The heads are then polished in 
an automatic machine, 10,000 at a time. 
The polishing plate is covered with oil 
and a grinding compound, and on this the 
machine moves them rapidly by reversing 
motion until fully polished. 


There is a curious plant, said to be a 
native of Palestine, but which is found 
in some parts of England, called the 
Calvary clover from certain peculiarities 
of its growth. The seed must be sown 
in the spring, superstitious people say on 
Good Friday, if one expects the plant to 
thrive. The leaves, which resemble the 
common trefoil, or three-leaved clover, 
show a deep red spot like freshly spilt 
blood as soon as they appear above ground. 
This remains for some weeks, then grad- 
ually dies away. During the day the 
three leaflets stand erect in the form of a 
cros*, with head upright and arms ex- 
tended; but with the setting sun the arms 
are brought together, and the upper leaf- 
let is bowed over them as if in prayer. 
In due time a small yellow flower appears, 
and after that a little spiral pod covered 
with sharp thorns. As it ripens these 
thorns interlace with one another and 
form a globular head, which bears a 
striking resemb)ance to a crown of thorns. 
These peculiarities sufficientiy explain the 
name of Calvary clover. 





I@ Sometimes our little five-year-old | 
shows symp'oms of such strong wit that 
it seems well to arouse in her the thought | 
of responsibility. Once, when I heard 
her speak rather too decidedly to her 
nurse, I a:ked her if she didn’t know that 
when one got angry it was like murder 
in the heart, and told her God had said, 
‘“*Thou shalt not kill.”? She replied: 
‘*Ohb, L wasn’t angry enough to kill her, 





but only to throw her in the garbage bar- 





rel,”’ 


OONVERSATION OORNER. 


My Dear Cornerers: Just as I was sit-| 7 
ting down at the typewriter to begin our} * 
conversation, two letters which with wings| 3; 
of their own bad been flying for three} 33) 
weeks across land and sea alighted on my | :: 
table; I will put two other letters whose | *' 


journey has been very short with them, 


and these may be all we shall have time} **):! 





' e 
to read. BI = ea ie 
My Dear Mr. Martin: I am eleven years| *:! = 
old. I was very sorry not to see you the day! =} ie 
I called, but the gentleman I saw was so} :% 
kind to me I enjoyed the call a great deal| a) orn. alc 
more than [ expected. I am going to keep| :y) 
your little letter till I am aneditor myself. I} “1 af? 
should like to be a Cornerer too if you are) *! Makes most delicious 
willing. From your little Cornerer, sf a: 
OSE. | *}, ICE CREAMS, PUDDINGS, BLANC MANGE, 
One thing in this new member's letter| “| CUSTARDS, SOUPS, GRAVIES, ETC. 
shows that she is fitted in one important! *% = 
. e > ny ‘ EN 
respect to be an editor—she puts in every! “.'| AS A FOOD aceiager cto a lie 
5 : ae ‘| Kinesford’s Corn Starch, when prepare iD :-: 
comma, colon and period, plainly and in| 26 with milk, has no equal; pure, wholesome, 
the right place; and that is more 4 }'| nourishing. Sea 
? > Sil = =6'The great Englist thority on Foo 
most grown-up newspaper correspondents} ;;]| The great English anthony FAssaLL 
do! J hope I shall be in the next time} =!) of London, author of * Food and its Adul- 
| = terations,” especially recommends Kings- 
she calls. | <2 ford’s Corn Starch as a pure, nourishing 
| and wholesome food, Hep when preparea 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have never considered 
myself a Vorverer, although we have taken | 
the Congregationalist several years, and I 
always enjoy the Vorner very much. I be- 
gap to collect postmarks several years ago, 
but finaliy received so many I hadn’t any 
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place or time for them. If you know of 
any ove who would like some, I would be 
glad to share them. My vote is for the 
** Sailors’ Library.”’ Yours truly, 
CHRISTINE S. 
Who wants the postmarks? 
doubt the venerable gentleman whose 
face is so familiar to you will be glad to 
take your message and brirg back the re- 
ply for two cents each way; I do not 
think Christine or I will attend to the re- 
quest unless sent by him. 


Tauas, Frs., 1891. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Perhaps you would 
like another letter from Turkey. I am 
sending —— for the Sailors’ hibrary. [ am 
earning it by keeping the wood-boxes filled. 
I will pray that the money may do gocd. 
I will also send some Turkish stamps for 
the Cornerers. May I be a Cornerer? I 
would like to be one very much. We are 
five little ‘‘ Turkey Fowles.” 


Your friend, CHARLIE F. 


Taras, Frs., 1891. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We live in Asia 
Minor, vear Cosaresa, about 450 miles 8. BE. 
of Constantinople. Please, may we be Cor- 
nerers? { am going to send for the 
Sailors’ library. Papa said if we filled his 
wood-box through this wiuter he would 
give it tous. Tne houses here in the cities 
are bnilt together, 80 you can easily run 
from one roof to another, or there is only a 
small space between which one can jump. 
That is the reason the Bible says, *‘ Let h.m 
that is on the housetop not come down,” 
because ove could get away faster by run- 
ning over the roofs. Weare having a very 
cola winter and the snow is nearly three 
feet deop. Even in such weather we see 
little children in bare feet with only wooden 
sandals to keep them off the snew! 

I am your /oving friend, Mary F. 

I have been interested in finding the 
place on the map where these missionary 
children live, because I remember their 
father, as I presume many other people 
do in the vicinity of Woburn and Wal- 
tbam. Get your maps and look it up too. 
It is half way from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Black Sea. Draw a line from 
the eastern end of Cyprus and you will 
strike Tarsus on the mainland—where 
Paul lived when he was a boy—keep on 
north and you will come to Kaisariyeh, 
which of course is the Arabic for Cesarea, 
the city named for the Roman emperor 
when Jesus lived in Nazareth. It was 
then the capital of Cappadociu, which 
has a familiar sound—you remember that 
people from that province heard Peter 
preach in Jerusalem on the day of Pen- 
tecost. I think the province is now called 
Angora, and that from it came the name 
of Angora cats, which we had such a 
talk about in answer to the very first 
question asked in our Corner four or 
five years ago—the ‘Farnsworth chil- 
dren,” Lizzie B., and other missionary 
folks taking part in it. 


Almost every day I get letters in which 
the writer says, ‘‘ I am not a Cornerer, but 
would like to be one,”’ or, ‘‘ What must I 
do to be a Cornerer?” This always sats 
me thinking whether the children who 
write to the Corner and who read it are 
faithful, happy Christian children. Would | 
you like to be? The way to become a 
Christian is easier than you think. You 
say you would like to be a Cornerer. 
Then you are a Cornerer. That is all 
there is about it. That is what the Cor- 
ner is for—that the children may write to 
it, read it, ask questions of it, and get 
good from it. There is no fee to pay, no 
form to go through with. If your heart 
is in the Corner, if you *‘ enjoy the Cor- 
ner very much,’’ then you may consider 
yourself a Cornerer! 

I think “‘becoming a Christian’’ is 
something like that. You wish to be 
good. You wish to have Christ to help 
you, to save you from the power of tempta- 
tion. If you are sincere in this, He will 
help you and save you. Of course He is 
willing—that is why He came, ‘‘to seek 
and to save.”’ If you are really willing to 
let Him be your Saviour and Master, you 
have already begun to be a Christian. 
Go on asking Him for help and doing 
what you think He would like to have 
youdo. Thatis religion—trusting Christ, 
obeying Christ. 

I was in a Boston bookstore the other 
day and a lady suddenly asked me what 
she should tell her Sunday school class 
about joining the churco. Have any 
of you thought about thai? I should 
say that you ought to unite with the 
church, not in order to be Christians, but 
because you are Christians, because Christ 
wishes His followers to own Him as their 
Saviour and Master. I have just read in 
an English paper this item about a family 
club in England: 

THE HELPING CLUB. President, 
mother; treasurer, Madge; secretary, Cra- 
gie; committee, father. Object: To do as 
Jesus did, aud to help eacn other all we 
can, and other people as well, at schoo), at 
home, and everywhere. 

I am the more interested in that club 
because I feel sure that ‘ Cragie,’’ the 
secretary, is a boy I once met while he 
was taking a ride in his baby-carriage in 
a beautiful English park. But I think 
the Church is something like that Helping 
Club. It is a great society, of which 
Jesus Himself, though unseen, is the presi- 
dent, aud which He desires us al! to join 
in order that He may help us, and that 
we may help each other and other people 
everywhere. That is the ‘‘ object” of 
Christ's Church. 

Perhaps you feel that you will have so 
many difficulties and temptations around 
you that you will not be able to overcome 
them. Do you remember what the young 








man in last Sunday’s lesson saw when his|| 


eyes were opened? It will be so with you. 
Fear not ; they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them. Remember 
also 1 John 4: 4, when your pastor or 
parents or teacher speak to you about 
confessing Christ in His Church. 

Mr. MARTIN, 
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The Sunday School. 
Lesson For APRIL 5, 2 Kings7: 1-16. 
SAVED FROM FAMINE. 

BY REV. A. 8, DUNNING, D.D. 


1. And Elisha said, Hear ye the word of the 
LORD: thus saith the LorD, To-morrow about this 
time shall a measure of fine flour be sold fora 
ehekel, and two measures of barley for ashekel, 
in the gate of Samaria, 

2, Then the captain on whose hand the king 
leaned answered the man of God, and said, Be- 
hold, if the Lorp should make windows in 
heaven, might this thing be?” And he said, Be- 
hold, thou shalt see it with thine eyes, but shalt 
not eat thereof. 

3. Now there were four leprous men at the 
entering in of the gate: and they said one to an- 
other, Why sit we here until we die? ’ 

4. If we say, We will enter into the city, then 
the famine is in the city, and we shall die there: 
and if we sit still here, we die also. Now there- 
fore come, and let us fall unto the host of the 
Svrians: if they save us alive, we shall live; and 
if they kill us, we shall but die. 

5. And they rose up in the twilight, to go unto 
the camp of the Syrians: and when they were 
come to the outermost part of the camp of the 
Syrians, behold, there was no man there. 

6. For the Lorp had made the host of the 
Syrians to hear a noise of chariots, and a noise 
dt horses, even the noise of a great host: and 
they said one to another, Lo, the king of Israel 
hath hired against us the kings of the Hittites, 
and the kings of the Egyptians, to come upon us. 

7. Wherefore they arose and fled in the twi- 
light, and left their tents, and their horses, and 
their asses, even the camp as it was, and fled for 
their life. 

8. And when these lepers came to the outer- 
most part of the camp, they went into one tent, 
and did eat and drink, and carried thence silver, 
and gold, and raiment, and went and hid it; and 
they came back, and entered into another tent, 

and carried thence also, and went and hid it. 

9. Then they said one to another, We do not 
well: this day is a day of good tidings, and we 
hold our peace: if we tarry till the morning 
light, punishment wil! overtake us: now there- 
fore come, let us go and tell the king’s household. 

10. So they came and called unto the porter of 
the city: and they tpld them, saying, We came 
to the camp of the Syrians, and, behold, there 
wai puan there,Neither voice of man, but the 


a tied, and the asses tied, and the tents as 


they were. 

11. And he called the porters; and they told it 
to the king’s househoid within. 

12. And the king arose in the night, and said 
unto his servants, I will now shew you what 
the Syrians have done to us. They know that 
we be hungry; therefore are they gone out of the 
camp to Mue themselves in the field, saying, 
When they come out of the city, we shall take 
them alive, and get into the city. 

13. And one of his servants answered and said, 
Let some take, I pray thee, tive of the horses 
that remain, which are left in the city, (behold, 
they are as all the multitude of Israel that are 
left in it; belrold, they are as all the multitude of 
Israel that are consumed:) and let us send and 
gee. 

14. They took therefore two chariots with 
horses; and the king sent after the host of the 
Syrians, saying, Go and see. 

5. And they went after them unto Jordan: 
and, lo, all the way was full of garments and 
vessels, which the Syrians had cast away in 
their haste. And the messengers returned, and 
told the king. 

16. And the people went out, and spoiled the 
cawp of the Syrians. Soa measure of five flour 
was sold for a shekel, and two measures of bar- 
ed for a shekel, according to the word of the 

LORD. 


The story begins at 2 Kings 6: 24. The siege 
of Samaria had lasted so long that people in their 
desperation ate their own children; and the king, 
charging their awful sufferings on the prophet 
Elisha, resolved to behead him, and sent a mes- 
Senger to carry out his threat. As the scene 
opens, the messenger has been held back by the 
barred door of Elisha’s house till the king comes. 
Now Elisha stands with the elders within the 
opened door, while the king and his attendants 
are without. 

1, E.iaha arrested the steps of the king by de- 
clarivg that he had a message to deliver from 
Jehovah; that the next day half a peck of fine 
flour should be sold in the market of Samaria 
for half a dollar. 

2. The king’s chief officer expressed the utter 
impossibility of such a thing, so far as human 
eyes could see. Could so great plenty come, 
even if bread should rain down from heaven? 

3. Lepers were allowed to live near the en- 
trance into the city, where they might gain 
something through the pity of passers-by. But 
famine had closed the avenues of pity, and they 
were starving to death. 

4,5. The lepers went in the early evening to 
the edge of the Syrian camp, in the forlorn hope 
that these enemies would so far pity them as to 
give them food, 

“Ort Panic hai suddeniy-struck the Syriaus, 
who thought that foreign allies had come to the 
aid of the Israelites, The Hittites, as Assyrian 
monuments show, were a powerful nation be- 
yond the bounds of Israel. 

8, 9. fhe first thought of the lepers was only 
for themselves; the next was that they owed it 
to others who were suffering from hunger as 
they had been to tell them the good news; and 
the next that if they did not do this they would 
de punished for the wrong of not doing it. 

10, 11, They told the news to the sentinels at 
the gates or on the walls, and these reported it 
to the king’s body-guards. 

12, 13. ** It is a trick of the Syrians,” said the 
king. ‘Let us send and see,” said one of his 
officers. Elisha’s prophecy was already forgot- 
ten by both. The king was too wise in his own 
eyes. 

14-16. How the famished multitude rushed out 
after food when the truth became known! Those 
that got there first satistied themselves, and 
then at once began to make money by selling 
what they had laid hold of to later comers. So 
Elisha’s prophecy was fulfilled. 


GO bD’S PROVIDENCE REVEALED. 

Our power to prophesy depends on our 
knowledge of the past and the present. 
Events are types of events. History con- 
tains in itself the evidence of what the 
future is to be. It is as true of nations 
as of individuals that ‘‘ whateoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.’’ But the 
Bible differs from other books especially 
in this, that in it history is so written as 
to show that God guides the unfolding of 
events by laws which are His own will. 
It is written not only to illustrate these 
laws, but to reveal Him who made them. 
We have in this lesson a particular illus- 
tration of the divine method and purpose 
in writing history. Israel was reaping 
what it had sown. The king and nation 
had neglected and disobeyed God, and had 
been indifferent to His warnings, after by 
heeding them they had again and again 
been delivered [2 Kings 6: 10]. Nowin 
his misery the king charged their suffer- 
ings on the prophet, and determined to 
Kill him through whom they had found 
the deliverance which was now withheld. 
In the midst of his attempt the veil of the 
unseen is lifted by the prophet’s word. 
We have: 

1. God’s providence foretold. There is 
no question about inspiration here. The 
prophet declared that he had a communi- 
cation direct from Jehovah, and he an- 
nounced it. Its genuineness would soon be 
tested. Within twenty-four hours, Elisha 
said, instead of the gaunt famine which 
was driving the peeple into awful crimes, 
there would be abundance of food for all. 
Such a prophecy was so utterly unlikely 
to be fulfilled that the captain of the 
king’s host sarcastically asked if it would 
be realized even though the skies should 
rain bread, and thus drew forth for him- 
self a prophecy as startlingly improbable. 

We think this unbelief strange; for this 
man had seen the fulfillment of Elisha’s 
prophecies more than once. But is it 
strange? Do we trust prophecy? “ Unto 
the upright,’ God says, “there ariseth 
light in the darkness.” When we have 
been plunged into the darkness of be- 
reavement, sickness, poverty and other 
disasters, have we believed that light would 
break forth? ‘‘I will see you again, and 
your heart shall rejoice,’’ said Jesus as 
He was about to be crucified. Did His 
disciples expect to see Him again after 
they had laid Him in the new tomb? % I 
go to prepare & place for you,”’ said Christ. 
Do we hold implicitly to that prophecy? 
I might quote pages of the words of the 
Lord which prophets have foretold of us, 
which concern our lives in the immediate 
and in the more distant future, which His 
children greet with astonishment or in- 
credulity. How much less strange is it 


that those who have not gratefully ac- 
cepted His providential deliverances should 


had been cast out of the city, discovered|lines and a good many questions raised 


the flight of the enemy first and carried the 


reject those promised to them? Moses 
foretold that the Israelites should enter 
into Canaan, but because those Israelites 
| did not believe it the promise was de- 


j layed till their descendants should realize 
lit. ‘* And we see that they were vot able 
| to enter in because of unbelief. Let us 
| ing left of entering into His rest, any one of 
| you should seem to have come short of it.’’ 

2. The working of God's providence. 
All that here came to pass as foretold can 
be accounted for in na'ural ways. The 
lepers reasoned as any sensible men would 
have done. They were already on the 
verge of starvation. If they stayed where 
they were a little longer, they were cer- 
tain to die. If they went into the city, 
breaking the law which isolated them, 
they were also certain to die. Their only 
chance—and it was but a chance—was in 
presenting themselves at the Syrian camp. 

The sudden panic which smote the 
Syrian host has been paralleled in other 
wars. It was as natural as it was true 
that the Hebrew writer should say that 
the Lord made them to hear a noise ef 
chariots. But another historian would 
have recorded the fact without any refer- 
ence to Jehovah, and would have been as 
readily credited. The rumor, started no 
one knew how, grew to be regarded asa 
certainty as rapidly as it spread. Whole 
regiments left their tents and ran, hardly 
knowing why, but spreading panic every- 
where till the ront was complete. 

The lepers did just what we should 
have expected them’ to do; first filled 
themselves with food, then hid away 
treasure, till they began to think of the 
starving thousands who might as well 
have the abundance as not, then began 
to fear lest they should be caught and 
punished. They told the guards of the 
city what they had found, and the guards 
told those about the king. All these 
things happened naturally. Nothing seems 
strange till we come to the action of the 
king. He had heard Elisha’s prophecy 
that same day. It was hardly out of his 
ears. Yet he was not looking for any 
deliverance, saw no signs of it in the 
strange tidings brought tohim. Of course 
such news would be locked into. It 
needed but a glance to see that the rout 
of the enemy was complete. The starv- 
ing Israelites had but to go and gather all 
the food they wanted. 

It would be possible to tell this whole 
story, without misstating facts, and yet to 
leave God altogether out of sight. Those 
who look for His care in the ordinary and 
extraordinary affairs of their lives find it. 
Those who do not look for it rarely realize 
that it exists. The siege, the famine, the 
suffering and the deliverance would have 
to suck no meanings of warning or of 
gratitude. The power to discern the hand 
of God in our lives, and to find in it the 
expression of our Father’s will, is a pre- 
cious gift. It may easily be lost by ques- 
tioning and denial, and it may be strength- 
ened to our great advantage and comfort 
by looking for His guidance and gladly 
acknowledging it. . 

3. The results of God's providence. 
They vary according to the minds on 
which it acts. The people, let us hope, 
learned by the wonderful deliverance to 
see why God brought suffering upon them 
and why He saved them. The govern- 


taught by simple and plain experiences 
that the righteous should inherit the land, 
and that the wicked should suffer loss and 
poverty and that their lives should be short- 
ened. Exceptions to these laws perplexed 
them, but they learned that the range of 
their vision was too limited for them to 
be able to deny the laws when they seemed 
to fail. In the discipline of trial those 
who trusted God found Him, and made 


blessings than prosperity; while those 
who did not trust Him suffered in vain, 
and found in prosperity no real value. 
The captain who had no confidence in 
God saw the fulfillment of prophecy and 
helped to secure it; but it not only brought 
him no reward, it cost him his life. The 
prophet, calmly expectant, saw the won- 
derful deliverance of Israel and shared 
in it. 

The three classes illustrated in the con- 
clusion of this story exist in every com- 
munity. The multitudes by their own 
carelessness and sins bring on themselves 
disaster, and involve others in it. But 
God is kinder to them than the laws they 
have violated, and by gracious and unex- 
pected aids He often brings to them de- 
liverance from the consequences of their 
own misdeeds. The king’s officer repre- 
sents the cynic who looks on with no hope 
for his fellowmen, and who is unable to 
appreciate or share in deliverance wher it 
comes. Elisha is the servant of God who 
expects that He will remember His peo- 
ple, but to whom the manifestation of 
His forbearing love is ever a joyful sur- 
prise and an incentive to deeper faith and 
more consecrated service. The prophetic 
vision is not granted to all, but it is given 


Tidings. 
4: 20; Mark 5: 19, 20. 


without halting or speaking. 
nearly gotten back to the monastery when 
the youth asked, ‘‘ Father, when shall we 
begin to preach?”’ 
reply, ‘‘ we have preached as we walked.”’ 


were reported last week. 
14,000 recorded, a gain of 1,200 in two months. 


detractors and opponents. 
tract from a Southern paper: ‘‘The Society of 
their experiences yield to them richer Christian Endeavor is one of the most skillfally 
arranged human institutions ever conceived of 
and imstituted by false teachers, and that, too, 
all for the purpose of destroying the Church of 
Christ.” 
surprisingly little opposition as compared with 
that which attended the introduction of Sunday 
schools, missions and other innovations, and 
such misrepresentation as that quoted can do it 
little harm. 


than for a good many years. 
class, which numbers twenty-six, is espe- 
cially large. 


good tidings to the gate-keeper, and he told 
the porters, and they told it to the king’s 
house within. Very humble means God 
often uses to spread good tidings in the 
world. The good tidings of great joy, sung 
by the angels, were that a little child was 


born, and yet this child was the Saviour of 
the world. The children, the sufferers, the 
fear therefore, lest haply, a promise be- | porters, the king’s household, God uses 
them all to do His work in the world. 
When I look at these tents I think of 
another host of which we sometimes sing in 
an old hymn: 


The hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies. 


These hosts seem very strong sometimes, 
and it is hard to see and choose the right; 
but remember God is strosger than ali the 
powers of evil, and He can help and save 
the humblest and weakest of His children. 


oe 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, April 5-11. Publishing the Good 
2 Kings 7: 9; Luke 2: 17; Acts 


It is said that the natural temperament 


of the Indians inclines them to take a rather 
sober view of life, and that they feel a cer- 
tain mournful pleasure in spreading the 
news of an accident or death or some other 
sad event. 
some extent among white men, but, while 
this may be a tendency of the human mind 
untouched by Christ’s spirit, it is a notice- 
able fact that whenever men and women 
have realized the full meaning of the good 
tidings of God’s grace the impulse has at 
once sprung up in their hearts to scatter the 
same far and wide. 
are unusually pertinent and laden with 
suggestion. 
their new found plenty could not forget the 
people left behind in the famine stricken 
city. The Gadarene demoniac, obedient to 
the command of the One who had delivered 
him from his awful plight, gave up the 
privilege of companying with Christ sim- 
ply that he might publish abroad the story 
of his cure. And the brave apostles, con- 
strained by a higher law than that of any 
earthly magistrate, absolutely refused to stop 
telling about their Lord and Master. Io 
these cases, and in many others which 
might be cited, we see how the possession 
of the best things which can come to many 
makes the owner thereof eager to share with 
the less favored. 


This same trait prevails to 


Our passages this week 


The lepers in the midst of 


The practical question, then, after we 


have once realized the blessedness of our 
treasure, is, How shall we best tell others 
aboutit? Love will find ways. 
be so anxious to go first to the ends of the 
earth with the news as to forget to tell those 
persons who are nearest and most accessi- 
ble. 
only with the lips but wlth the life. 


It will not 


It will also publish the tidings not 


St. Francis of Assissi said once to a young 


monk, ‘‘ Come, let us go down into the city 
and preach.’’ 


So the two set out and 
walked through the streets and by-ways 
They had 


‘“My son,” was the 


NOTES, 


One hundred and eighty-seven new Societies 
There are now over 


A pleasant custom was inaugurated a year ago 


by one of the Societies of Oswego, N.Y., in 
holding an Easter sunrise prayer meeting. It 
proved of great interest and profit, and it is 
probable that this year a great many Societies 
c 5 2 will begin the day with a similar service. 
ment of God in the old dispensation | ing would seem to be more appropriate. 


Noth- 


An interesting meeting of the officers of the 


local Unions of Middlesex County was held at 
the Hotel Bellevue in Boston the other day to 
devise plans for making their meetings more 
effective. 
county alone, each numbering from 500 to 1,500 
members, and a mass meeting is to be held at 
Woburn on Fast Day. 
Secretary Baer, Rev. A. E. Dunning and others. 


There are twelve local Unions in this 


It will be addressed by 


Every growing cause is sure to have its 
Here is a choice ex- 


The Endeavor movement has met with 





ANDOVER SEMINARY. 


A recess of only four days now separates 


the winter from the spring terms of the 
school of the prophets on Andover hill. 
The examinations were held March 17, 18. 
The Stowe house, which has served as the 
hotel since the Mansion House was burned, 
recalled to the examining board many remi- 
niscences of the days of Professor and Mrs. 
Stowe and of the costly tributes sent to the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin which used 
to adorn what is now the dining room. 
The fine new building of Abbot Academy 
pleasantly impresses the visitor as he wends 
his way from the station to the top of the 
hill. 
by groups of students of both sexes, while 
yet it maintains its scholastic quiet with 
hours marked off by school bells. 


The streets of the town are enlivened 


The attendance at the seminary is larger 
The middle 


The presence of a negro, a 


human affairs 


and its perplexities. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


wall and gate of Samaria. 


one was allowed to go in or out. 


to all to know the prophet’s words, and 
to see the hand of God in the guidance of 
and of their own lives. 
This is the highest knowledge, and it is 
the key to the true interpretation of life 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


Fold a number of paper tents and place 
on a table to represent the Syrian camp, 
with a row of blocks and a gate-way for the 
All around the 
city there were tents and soldiers, and no 
If no food 
could be brought in from the country, what 


would soon happen? Yes; there would be 
a famine, and, when the men could not get 
food, do you think they would be very 
strong to fight against the enemy? Can 
you sée any way for these people shut up in 
Samaria to be saved? But think a moment! 
What did the people cry on Mt. Carmel 
when the fire from heaven came down to 
burn up Elijah’s sacrifice? ‘‘ The Lord, He 


Greek and a Japanese among the students 
indicates the variety of the sections of coun- 
try which they represent and the wide influ- 
ence of the seminary. There were present 
as examiners appointed by the trustees, 
Rev. Messrs. W. B. Wright, G. W. Phil- 
lips, P. T. Farwell, E. ©. Moore and 
A. E. Dunning. A general exercise in 
elocution under Professor Charchill’s direc- 
tion made some older men who were pres- 
ent wish they had had like advantages, 
especially in vocal training, with which to 
begin their ministry: Professor Smyth led 
the seniors in an examination of historical 
theology, touching no points now in contro- 
versy. The juniors, who began the study 
of the Hebrew alphabet last Soptember, 
read extracts from 2 Samuel, and also 


were examined in Greek on the Gospel of 
Matthew. 
combine the thorough study of the original 
text with broader questions of interpreta- 


Professors Moore and Ryder 


tion, especially by comparison of one his- 


toric record with another, where events are 
referred to more than once, as in Samuel 
and Chronicles and in the Gospels. 


Pro- 


is the God!” 


Samaria. 


The hosts of Syria were 
strong; but there was a God in Israel, and 
He was fighting for the poor weak men of 


I have seen a tiny mountain stream so 
swollen by rains and melting snow that 
in a few hours it was strong enough to 
sweep away houses and uproot trees. And 
the flame of a tiny match may burn up 
great buildings and destroy a city. And 
so 2 little noise, a sudden alarm, so 
spread through the Syrian camp that the 
whole army was filled with terror and anx- 
ious to fiee, leaving everything behind— 
their tents, their gold and silver, and, 
best of all, their food. God can use a very 
small thing to do a mighty work. It is 
said that the cackling of a goose saved 
the city of Rome, and here a sudden noise 
saved the city of Samaria. And see how 
the news of salvation was carried to the 








king and people! Four lepers, men who 


fessor Hincks led the middle class through 
@ rapid review of the Biblical theology of 
the New Testament, presenting outlines of 
the teachings of Christ and of the Apostles, 
with comparison between them, noting the 
development and progress of doctrine. 
This examination was interspersed with 


short essays, giving students an opportunity 


to present with care the results of their in- 
vestigations. A compuratively new feature 
has been introduced as an elective, which 
most of the seniors have taken. Thisisa 
series of studies in social economics in con- 
nection with the course in homiletics. Pro- 
fessor Tucker has given lectures during the 
last two terms on Pauperism, ancient and 
modern methods for its relief, both by the 
church and the state. Besides lectures on 
kindred topics by graduate students, a fort- 
nightly conference is held for discussion, 
and the examination showed that a good 
deal of thinking has been done along these 


which are not yet answered. Equal to this 
in interest was the examination of the mid- 
dle class in systematic theology by Professor 
Harris. 

Several topics of greatest interest at pres- 
ent are reserved for the later examination 
in Jane, such as the atonement and escha- 
tology. Large prominence was given to 
the Bible, much larger than in former 
years, though the views presented of its 
history and inspiration differ in important 
respects from those taught twenty years 
ago. The students show 4 Spirit alert, in- 
quiring, independent, but not irreverent. 
Internal peace appears to be fuily estab- 
lished at Andover, and if the theologues do 
not receive what is taught them with the im- 
plicit confidence which was once expected, 
they certainly do not lack intersst or ear- 
nestness in research. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
—— General Booth has been lecturing on 
the Continent in the interests of the Salva- 
tion Army and his plan to light up darkest 
London. His address in Berlin was not so 
effective as it would have been had the in- 
terpreter been more competent for his task. 
— A bridegroom at Naremberg, Ger- 
many, was promptly sentenced to eight 
days’ imprisonment for refusing to kneel 
before the altar during the marriage cer- 
emony. The lack of a devotional spirit in 
that country seems to beclond the honey- 
moon. . 
—— The Chinese Government is about to 
erect a brick manufactory at Hong-Kong. It 
is hoped that this will be the forerunner of 
many more such factories superseding the 
present wooden buildings in the Chinese 
cities. Thus the danger of great conflagra- 
tions will be lessened. 
— The centenary of John Wesley’s 
death was chosen as the most appropriate 
time to unveil the statue of that great di- 
vine before City Road Chapel in London. 
The event was witnessed by a large throng, 
and addresses were made by Archdeacon 
Farrar, H. H. Fowler, M. P., and others. 
—— Funds are being solicited in England 
by the Cyprus Society to be devoted to the 
erection of a hospital at Cerinia on the 
north coast of the island of Cyprus. It will 
be under the charge of the local medical 
officer of the government, and will be open 
to both Greek and Turk. It may become 
an important factor in the work of evangel- 
izing the Moslems on the island. 

—— The town council of Paris has started 
a “darkest France’’ rescue movement by 
voting an appropriation with which to set- 
tle families on an estate in Champagne. 
Here a home on a little plot of ground is 
supplied free of rent, and a loan of tools 
and some capital are granted to each family. 
By means of an osier marsh for basket 
making, a work shop and a brick and tile 
yard, they will be led along to self-support. 
If this scheme is successful, other estates 
will be devoted to the same use. 

—— The most amusing feature connected 
with the use ina recent public address by 
the Lord Mayor of London of one of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s old sermonsis thatthe latter him- 
self failed to recognize it as the production of 
his own mind, and when he saw it in print 
in the British Weekly wrote to the Lord 
Mayor, congratulating him on hitting the 
nail on the head. Such a remarkable case 
of plagiarism, where both the one stealing 
and the one stolen from were unconscious 
of the literary theft, is seldom paralleled. 

—— New railroads are not often started 
on their career with pontifical blessings, 
but a few weeks ago such a ceremony took 
place in the province of Wiirtemberg in 
South Germany when the first train passed 
over the route. It was haited at Beuron, 
the seat of a Benedictine abbey, and all 
the Roman Catholic monks, headed by 
the abbot arrayed in his gold-embroidered 
robes, assembled on the platform, and a 
solemn blessing was pronounced on the 
train and its occupants. Whether this act 
of consecration will forestall ail strikes and 
other labor complications remains to be 
seen. 








A TRIBUTE TO WATTS. 


The following pleasant tribute to Dr. 
Watts was given at one time by William 
Cullen Bryant, who once held the office of 
president im the Century Club of New 
York. The incident is told in a sketch of 
that organization in the March Century : 


Averse to crowds, even to select ones, 
Bryant was not often seen at the club 
except in official meetings. The careless 
vivacity and mental undress fashion of 
the place hardly suited his serious and 
somewhat punctilious habits of thought 
and phrase. On rare eveniugs he would 
join a group around the classic mantel- 
piece in the smoking-rvom, and decide an 
appeal on a point of criticism, or answer 
the challege of some paradox. One such 
occasion came in a discussion on the claim 
of Watts to the name of poet. He lis- 
tened quietly to the differing opinions. 
A few agreed with Jean Ingelow that 
Watts wrote, as in his Cradle Hymn, 
‘*a good many sweet and musical lines,”’ 
and that ‘‘this was poetry.’’ Others 
maintained, as the scientific authority of 
Huxley has since pronounced, that ‘' as 
poetry, good Dr. Watts’s pious doggerel is 
undoubtedly naught.’’ There was a touch 
of kindly sympathy, one could not remark 
even a trace of condescension, in Bryant’s 
tone, as he admitted Watts’s right to a 
place among poets, dwelling on his pure 
feeling, his simple directness, and his 
command of melodious cadences, and cit- 
ing, as an instance: 

Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervor of thy prayer. 


We yielded to the master’s authority, 
but irreverently asked whether he might 
not be influenced by some special attrac- 
tion for the cold mountains, 





HOMES OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 

From pen-pictures of the homes of several 
noted English artists, given in the Chau- 
tauquan, we select three or four of the most 
striking: 

Here dwells Walter Crane, whose deli- 
cious harmonies of color in children’s 
books, probably more than anything else, 
aided art development in America, Mr. 
Crane is now studying art as a social 
problem, his theory being that society 
must undergo a radical change before art 
can be understood in its broadest sense. 
He does not believe that art should de- 
pend upon the caprice of the wealthy, but 
that were social conditions changed the 
means and the power of enjoyment would 
be within the grasp of poor andrich alike. 
He hints that the ideals of wealth must 
be destroyed before any real art progress 
can be achieved, that art has too lofty a 
mission to be squandered in mere opu- 
lence of display and vulgaritv, and that 
manufactures are distorted and overloaded 
with ornament, in order to render them 
costly enough for the millionaire’s pocket- 

Here also is the home of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, president of the Royal Acad- 
emy; one enters a great square hall called 
the hall of Narcissus from an exquisite 
brazen statue blue-green with verdigris. 
The color harmony throughout ranges 
from the deepest sapphire to the pale 
green hue of the turquoise, and a jeweled 
peacock sweeps, its iridescent plumage 
across the balustrade of the stairway, car- 
rying the color scheme into a still higher 
key. From the hall opens a rotunda where 
the light sifts dimly through the windows 
of mosaic glass, and is reflected in a pool 
of water sunk in the marble floor in Ori- 
ental fashion. From this semi-obscurity 
one emerges into the dining-room, where 
the host gave the celebrated banquet to 





his venerable associates on the occasion 


lof his house-warming. The guests pass 


from the dining-room into the dim, reli- 
gious light of the shadowy hall. No one 
noticed the sunken pool, and the first 
person tumbled head foremost into it, the 
others following in rapid succession until 
they lay piled up one over the other like 
boys piaying leap-frog. j 
Alma Tadema’s home is built in classic 
style, the entrance being through a Greek 


Many people are troubled with dizziness, dull- 


In Early Spring 

‘*Tn the spring of 1890 I experienced that tired, 
dull feeling, and what sleep [ bad nights 
seemed to do me no good. Dyspepsia seized 
me, and each morning in the effort to get 
rid of the bad taste I had severe vomiting 


ness, unpleasant taste in the morning, and 
That Tired Feeling. Pimples, boils, and other 
manifestations of impure blood also appear, 
annoying and depressing. 


portico, which is filled with feathery palms | po ani such sufferers we earnestly urge a trial of 


and rich tropical foliage; from this rises 
the staircase, overlaid with plates of brass, 
which leads to the artist’s studio. In a 
niche lighted by a superb window, where 
the sun struggles through translucent 
plates of Mexican onyx, in lien of glass, 
stands the grand piano of which so much 
has been written; this was designed and| 
painted by Alma Tadema himself. On the| 
inside of the lid are sheets of parchment on 
which are inscribed the autographs of the 
great musicians who have used the superb 
instrament and which form interesting 
souvenirs, 

Mrs. Tadema’s studio is a Dutch in- 
terior, halls and ceilings being of wood 
brought from Holland This house con- 
tains a Grecian bath before which hangs 
a picture of Sappho; a little child on see- 
ing it for the first time exclaimed, ‘‘O 
mamma, it makes me feel so hot to keep 
on my clothes.”’ 

Frederick Gibbs, immortalized by Ro- 
setti’s friendship, is an artist whose aims 
are all toward the pure and elevated in 
art. He executed the decoration in the 
private chapel of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, where frescoes and stained glass rep- 
resent the entire Biblical history. Christ 
saving Peter is one of the most expressive 
and suverbly executed pieces of modern 
art. 





(> We are glad to learn that the article on 
Village Tmprovement, by Rev. B. G. Northrop, 
from which we quoted two weeks ago, is to be is- 
suedin a cheap pamphlet for general circulation. 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity says in a letter to the Tribune: ‘‘ I should 
like to have this pamphlet sent to every village 
and school district in the United States.” 





(<> A paragraph in our columns Feb. 5 de- 
scribed the methods pursued by the Foreign 
Sunday School Association. The request now 
comes for Bible Lesson Rolls or Peloubet’s 
Notes, which their present possessors may be 
able to spare. They should be sent to 130 State 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., where they will be 
used to advantage. 








A FRIEND in need is Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment. More families should know it, and use it. 

It is to be regretted that many mothers do not 
commence the use of Mellin’s Food until their infants 
are ill. This food, it must be borne in mind, is not a 
medicine, and is not intended primarily for sick 
babies. It is the best artificial food for both healthy 
and feeble infants. 





‘* Hood’s Sarsaparilla is one of the greatest medi- 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. No preparation ever 
received such unavimous praise for its suc- 
cess as a General Spring Medicine. It cures 
scrofula, salt rheum and every other evidence 
of impure blood, It overcomes 


That Tired Feeling 


cines in the world, not only excellent as a 
blood purifier, but for all other female com- 
plaints, even if of long standing. I say this 
for all tired-out, hard working women.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville, Mich. 
you make up your mind to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, do not be induced to buy some sub- 
stitute in its place. Remember that all 
efforts to sell you something else are made 
because there will be a little more profit on 
the substitute. Therefore, we say, do not be 
imposed upon, but insist on having Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 





spells. I was much discouraged. My phy- 
sician suggested Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which I 
took and am happy to say it made me a new 
man, and I never was better than now.” 
JOHN Mack, foreman Springer & Willard’s 
stock farm, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


The Happiest Results 


‘*T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla with the hap- 


piest results, and have found it to be the best 
blood purifier. As a Spring Medicine it has 
no superior, Every year in the spring I am 
obliged to take some kind of a medicine, and 
find that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the 
medicine that cures that languor and lassi- 
tude of which so many people complain. It 
purifies the blood thoroughly and makes a 
person feel strong, steady, cheerful and 
happy.” GuSTAVE J. SUNDERMANN, New 
Bremen, Auglaize Co., Ohio. 

In medicinal merit Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Pecul- 
iar to Itself. Try it this season. 


Purify Your Blood 


“T have been troubled with dyspepsia, had but 
little appetite, and what I did eat distressed 
me, or did me little good. In an hour after 
eating I would experience a faintness or tired, 
all-gone feeling, as though I bad not eaten 
anything. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me an im- 
mense amount of good. It gave me an appetite,, 
and my food relished and satisfied the craving 
I had previously experienced. It relieved me 
of that faint, tired, all-gone feeling. I have 
felt so much better since I took Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla that I am happy to recommend it.’ 
G. A. PAGE, Watertown, Mase, 


Put New Life Into Me. 


*“*T had become very much run down and gen- 
erally out of order, was very bilious, and my 
liver and kidneys were more or less deranged. 
A few bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla built me 
right up and put new life into me. I most 
cheerfully recowmend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
the like afflicted, believing it is the best medi- 
cine they can use.” W. R,. STAYNER, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass. 





‘“‘T am glad to bear testimony to the supero 
worth of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, When in the 
spring I feltall run down and much debilitated 
I found it just the medicine to build me up. My 
wife, also, after much physical prostration, 
found in its use new life and lasting benefit. 
Upon our little girl, who had been sick with 
scarlet fever, its use was most marvelous, en- 
tirely removing the poison from her blood and 
restoring her to good health. We therefore 
feel that Hood’s Sarsaparilla deserves our 
highest praise.” E. G. SrRatron, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 


Renewed my Grip. 

“* Hood’s Sarsaparilla has renewed my grip. Iam 
65 years of age and was all run down and dis- 
couraged. I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and on looking myself over tind that [am much 
better, in fact quite a chap. Of course the 
medicine will not discount my years, but it 
comes nearer to it than anything else,”— 
CHAS. B. LoNG, Shrewsbury, Mass, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses Qne Dollar 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





\ Se _f 
TRIED. 
ATTEMPT WITH CONFIDENCE. 
INTRODUCTION 21 YEARS AGO, AND IS! 
THOSE WHOM IT HAS CURED. 
REVIEW FULL OF IT. 
COMPOUND OXYGEN IS VITALIZED 02 
YOU iNHALE IT. AT ONGE A GENIAL 
VADES THE SYSTEM, AND AS A RESULT 
INDUCED THAT REMAINS WHEN THE I 
IS DISCONTINUED. THE BEST WAY TO 


OXYGEN MAKES YOU STRONG. 
SEND FOR THE BOOK. YOU GET IT 


RALG!IA, YOUR RHEUMATISM OR CATARRH, 


OMETHING 


TO LIVE FOR 


THE LITTLE ONES. YOU MAY BE 
WEARY ENOUGH OF LIFE, BUT YOUR 
CHILDREN ARE NOT, AND YOU OWE 
SOMETHING TO THEM. 


IF SOME DRAINING DISEASE 


SAPS YOUR VITALITY IT IS YOUR 
DUTY TO DO ALL YOU CAN TO GET 
RID OF IT. 
THIS IF YOU GIVE UP TO YOUR DE- 
‘ PRESSION WHILE ANY POSSIBLE 
MEANS OF RELIEF REMAINS UN- 


HERE'S A SOURCE OF REVITALIZATION AND RELIEF THAT YOU CAN! 
BECAUSE iT iS NO LONGER NEW--!IT HAD ITS 
NDORSED WITH SIGNED TESTIMONY BY. 
200 PAGES OF TESTIMONY BESIDES A QUARTERLY | 
BOTH SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS. ! 


ONE. !T 1S CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY. 
GLOW OF RETURNING STRENGTH PER- 
A CONDITION OF ROBUST VITALITY IS 


MHALATION OF COMPOUND OXYGEN | 


SETTLE YOUR CONSUMPTION OR NEU- 
IS TO GET STRONG. COMPOUND 


FREE OF CHARGE. ADDRESS 





120 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


66 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 


YOU HAVE NOT DONE) 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


~ LAROCHE’S” 


INVIGORATING TONIG, 


f CONTAINING 
wc Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the Best Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 
1ental ensiysia, together with the val- 
extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, has enadled 
Laroche to extract. the entire activa 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a resuit 
' n not before attained), and to concen. 
| trite them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
devree its restorative and invixorating qualities, free 
{vom the disarreeable bitterness of other remedies. 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


'E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. Y. 








“S\Every NOCALD 
A) By \ OK 00D. 
<a Me G Di pysets 


(iuticura 


VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, whether 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, burning, bleeding, 
scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, 
from comm to the most distressing eczemas, and 
every humor of the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, 
or hereditary, is speedily, permanently and econom- 
ically cured by the CuTicURA REMEDIES, consisting of 
CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, CUTICURA SOAP, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CuTicuRA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier and greatest of 
Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and all 
other remedies fail. Thousands of grateful testimo- 
nials attest their wonderful and unfailing efficacy. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50¢.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 


Rea pag in one — by CuTIcURA ANTI- 
AIN PLASTER. 25c. 
The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been puttin, 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world and has lately 
been carried into “Darkest Africa” by 
Stanley. It is unapproachable for purity, 
flavor »nd beneficial effects. As BEEF TEA, 
delicious avd retreshing. Indispensable 
in Improved and Economic Cookery. 


Genuine of 
with 








Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 








Justus 


signature von Liebig 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 








HYPOPHOSPHITES 
of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents it the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 

s a perfect 


Scott’s Emulsion FF ng It 


is a wonderful Flesh Producer, It is the 


Best Remedy tor CONSUMPTION, 
} Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 


eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
) Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 


ee 


5 @ CENTENNIAL 


25c., 5 bexes #1, post- 
2, Mass. 














lates and Country Stores. 
aid. Cireular free. J.d.PLKE & CO.,Chelses 


{mproved EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 





‘*WHAT FOOLS WE MORTALS BE” 


Why 


These goods are sold 


azor. 


EVEN IN THE MATTER OF SHAVING. 
worry along with a dull Razor? 
use a Strop that does not sharpen? 
put up wit ? 

For the solution of all these difficulties use the 


TORREY RAZOR and the TORREY RAZOR STROP. 


poor shaving 


strictly on their merit, and have no equals either for the 


cutting edge of the Razor, or the sharpening qualities of the Strop. 
, If your dealer doesnot keep them, send for our Catalogue B—tells how to > 
Every Razor sold with a GUAR 


E to Give Satisfaction. 
WORCESTER, Mass 





THE EMPIRE WRINGER 
is absolutely free from the faults of all other wring- a 
ers. The coga shown ip the cut apply the power, = 
hence any garment wrung through this wringercomes 
out perfectly on the other side. Buttons hanging by 
a thread run through this wringer without being torn 
from the®garment; and the cost in labor, time, 
trouble and making repairs to garments wrench- 4 
ed by other wrincera is absolutely avoided in the 


use of the EMPIRE WRINGER. 


J. R. TORREY RAZOR CoO., 


T= EMPIRE 


=- never gets out of order. It is m 
__ wood, rubber and iron, and will am gs 
ears. Saves labor, does not grease the 
clothes, never rusts, and wrings drier than 
\ any wringer manufactured. BG->Agents 
. wanted everywhere, Sold by Dealers. 
Address, EMPIRE WRINGER CO., 


uburn, N. 





Contenued in our next, 


friends the better. 
then. What a discovery!” 


Fer Sale. with Free Trial, at 


Congress St., Portland, Me. 


“COME AND SEE 


Come! Come!! Come!!! Eureka! 
Eureka!! I’ve foundit! I’ve found it!!”’ 
* Whatisit, pray? What have you found? 
‘““Why, just what you and I have been 
jooking for so long. It is 

AFRATED OXYGEN. 


It cures all our lingering Throat and Lung 
complaints. No more Catarrh, nor Colds 
nnd Coughs, nor Asthma, nor Hay Fever, 
nor Bronchitis, nor Lung Diseases, ner 
Consumption! And it costs only one-third 
of what any other Oxygen costs. You 
dou’t wonder now at my giad excitement. 
Why, AERATED OXYGEN is the sav- 


iour of both of us.”” “If that’s so, then the quicker we go and call up our suffering 
There’s an uncounted lot of them!” 


“We'll start right off, 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Boston Office, 9 Herald Build- 


ing: 19 Beekman St., New York: 70 State St.. Chicago; 394 
Sold by all Druggists. 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND GO, NASHUA, N. i. 


gz} BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


17 oN 
| 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand 


tf al 
dine a y Pr 
; sciea, and quickly heali tures, beulees, apenl 
\ oot emartromeeirmnes SK | N. 
: Ocg 


ay &e, 
i WY] BARCLAY & Co. 4iStoneSt., New York. PEeEae RE aa ptel 





_ Anelegant dressing exquisitely ory removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 


= 





DONALD KENNEDY 


of Roxbury, Mass., says 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes hold 
of two people alike! Why? Because no 
two people have the same weah 
spot. Beginning at the stomach it goes 
searching through the body for any hid- 
den humor. Nine times out of ten ime 
ward humor makes the weak spot 


ANoODYNE 


Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on 
@ nerve or in a gland; the Medical Dis 
covery slides it right along, and you find 
quick happiness from the first bottle. Per- 


LINIMEN 


haps it’s a big sediment or open sore well 
settled somewhere ready te fight. The Med- 
ical Discovery begins the fight, and you 
think it pretty hard, but soon you thank 
me for making something that has reached 
your weak spot. Price $1.50. Sold by every 





teh larger percentage of fertile eggs 
at les# cost than any other hatcher Send 
6c for Illus Cata, GEO. MH. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 


Druggist in the United States and Canada. 





ves 
Apply into the Nostrils. 
50c. 





elief at once 


—ELY’S CREAM BALN_Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain aud Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Kestores Taste and Smell, and Cures 


As much 


For INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use. 
Im 1810 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Th i n k Of It. In use for more than Eighty 


Years, and still leads. Gene- 
ration after Generation have used and blessed it. 
Every Traveler should have a bottle in his satchel. 

From Rheumatism, 
Eve ry uffe rer Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera-Morbus, Diarrhoea, Lameness, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure. 
Should have Johnson’s 


cm ve ry M oth @f Anodyne Liniment in the 


house for Croup, Colds, 


ynelke ANY OTHe fp 





r Cold in Head. 
It is Quickly Absorbed. 


ruggists or by mail. ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. Bay 


| notice. 


Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains liable to occur in any family without 

Delays may costa life. Relieves alt Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. paid; 6 bot. 
tles, $2. Express paid, I. S, Johnson & Co,, Boston,Mass, 


> ich ae PRN ar ne 
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The Massachusetts legislative commit- 
tee on taxation, with but one dissenter, 
reported the other day a bill for the 
taxation of all houses of religious wor- 
ship above the value of $50,000. With- 
out any dissent the same committee 
reported another thoroughly revolutionary 
bill to take away the exemption of the 
land of religious, benevolent, charitable 
and scientific organizations, and to pro- 
vide that when the exempted prop- 
erty in land (which includes national and 
State property as well as that of the above 
named organizations) equais five per cent. 

” of the value of the land in the city or 
town, then all such property afterward 
acquired shall be taxed at the current 
rate. It appeared in the debate that in 
some towns the exempted property nearly 
equals that which is taxed. In Amherst 
tne land exempted is worth $846,000; the 
total property exempted is worth $2,207,- 
000, and the total of land and buildings 
taxed is $2,300,000. But it appeared that 
the committee had no figures to show how 
the bill would affect the different towns 
and cities, and the House defeated it by 
vote of forty to sixty-five. It is thought 
that the effort to pass the bill will be re- 
newed, though it is hardly likely that the 
Legislature is prepared to take so radical 
a step. 








Governor Russell of Massachusetts sur- 
prised his executive council and the gen- 
eral public last week by removing, so far 
as lies in his power, Police Commissioner 
W. M. Osborne, who has been undergoing 
an extended investigation at the State 
House. The action is impotent so far 
as actual results are concerned, for His 
Excellency cannot appoint or remove such 
officers without the advice and consent of 
the council. Inasmuch as the latter body, 
with one dissentient, has acquitted Mr. 
Osborne of the charges brought against 
him by Mayor Matthews, it is improbable 
that they will stultify themselves by con- 
senting to the former’s removal. Col. 
Henry Stone of this city, who is named 
by the Governor as Mr. Osborne’s succes- 
sor, is considered an excellent choice, and 
the fact that he is a Republican appears 
to acquit the Governor from acting with 
a@ partisan motive. But it is generally 
believed that he and his party desire quite 
as much to get rid of the police commis- 
sion as of any one member of it. 





The memorial services in honor of the 
late Gen. Charles Devens, which were 
held in the presence of a great audience 
in Music Hall, Boston, last week, were of 
a@ most impressive character. The Massa- 
chusetts Commandery of the Loyal Legion, 
under whose auspices the gathering was 
held, could have chosen no speakers better 
fitted for the occasion than Hon. R. B. 
Hayes, ex-President of the United States 
and present commander-in-chief of the 
Loyal Legion, and Gen. F. A. Walker. 
Both of them paid the highest tribute to 
General Devens, who, although he occu- 
pied many prominent positions, was so 
modest and unassuming that he was per- 
sonally known by only a comparatively 
few. The testimony of ex-President Hayes 
to the ability displayed by Judge Devens 
as Attorney-General of the United States 
came from a heart warmly attached to 
this member of his-own Cabiuet. Gen- 
eral Walker’s eulogy of the dead soldier 
can be epitomized in the words describ- 
ing him as “‘the best beloved of Massa- 
chusetts’ soldiers in the great war for lib- 
erty and union,”’ 





The struggle of social forces with each 
other grows more and more complicated. 
Dr. Gladden on our second page describes 
the rapid growth and present attitude of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, and its relation to 
the railway problem. Such legislation as 
it has secured, lessening the profits of the 
railroads, has not only reduced the income 
of stockholders, but inflicts severer blows 
on railway employés, cutting down their 
wages and throwing many out of employ- 
ment. The National Railway Employés’ 
Protective Association, brought into ex- 
istence by this movement, is already ris- 
ing into prominence in Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Illinois and other States. Nor are 
they alone in their hostility to the farm- 
ers. The National Association of Ma- 
chinists also appears in the lists, and one 
of its branches calls on members of the 
Illinois Legislature to defeat bills ‘‘ calcu- 
lated to confer special benefits on farm- 
ers.” These things indicate that be- 
fore the close of the year there may he 
great and unexpected changes in the 
political situation of the country. 





The atmosphere of New Orleans has 
been surcharged with excitement ever 
since the shooting of the Italians, and there 
have been hints of a reprisal of the same 
sanguinary sort, even the mayor’s life be- 
ing threatened. No formal proceedings 
have been instituted against the leaders of 
the mob, the State and municipal authori- 
ties being evidently too much in sympathy 
with the slaughter to bring its perpetra- 
tors to justice. Meanwhile, in almost 
every large city over the land where there 
is a considerable Italian population, mass 
meetings have been held, and vigorous 
protests have been uttered against allow- 
ing the guilty men to go unpunished. 
The loud talk about personal vengeance 
is not countenanced by the better Italians, 
but, if they would go a step further and 
denounce these secret organizations of 
assassins which have brought their race 
into disrepute, they would put themselves 
right with the American people. Nocom- 
plications with the Italian Government 
seem likely to grow out of this sad affair. 





The fact that Italy sent to this country 
last year a larger number of immigrants 
than any other nation naturally moves 
the American citizen to regard with some 
anxiety such revelations of secret organ- 
izations as have been made in connection 
with the murder of Chief Hennessy in 
New Orleans and the subsequent mas- 
sacre. Another interesting fact is that 
Italians do not appear to be as eager to 
become citizens of their adopted country 
as those of other nationalities. At the 
election last year in Chicago 88,509, some- 
what more than one-half the entire num- 
ber of votes, were cast by naturalized 
citizens; but while 30,002 of these were 
Germans only 686 were Italians. Such a 
disposition to isolate themselves from other 
races leads naturally to the formation of 
societies with ironclad oaths. Since the 
New Orleans tragedy the Washington 
Critic has made investigations in the 


thousand or more Italians there traces of 
the Mafia. The Sicilian element, it is 
said, settle disputes within their own 
ranks by resort to a council of three, 
and whenever one of their number is 
arrested for crime the others stand ready 
to offer bail and to provide a lawyer to 


at Wilkesbarrre, Pa., on March 17, for an 
essay on The Dread of Death. There were 
thirty-three competitors.——Mr. Albert R 
Palmer, son of Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, 
D.D., of Bridgeport, Ct., and a member of 
the junior class of Yale, is the recipient of 
the Ten Eyck prize io the recent oratorical 
contest there. 








plead his case. Clannishness like this 


to our native population. 





ing between the time-honored allegiance | 
to England and the suggestion of annex- | 
ation to the United States. The attitude) 
of the mother country toward the colony | 
is a somewhat ambiguous one, and the| 
demand of France for proper enforcement 
of the fisheries treaty—a just claim for | 
rights—places the English Government in | 
adileroma. While France claims her rights, | 
Newfoundland, on the other hand, demands 
the exclusion of the French and the abro- | 
gation of their claims. The excitement | 
onthe island grows, and, while the dele-| 
gates are waiting on the home govern- 
ment, the people are cherishing thoughts 
of revolution. England already has Ire- | 
land on her hands, and would hardly care 
to,have another mutinous colony at a dis- 
tance and so near the United States. 





A treaty of extradition between the 
United States and the Republic of Colom- 
bia has been made public by the procla- 
mation of the President. Each govern- 
ment agrees to allow to be returned to 
their own country citizens of either who 
are charged not only with crimes against 
the person, such as murder, robbery and 
burglary, but also crimes against property, 
including counterfeiting, forgery and 
embezzlement, The treaty was ratified 
by the United States Senate March 26, 
1889. Thus the asylums to which men 
can flee who have defrauded or stolen are 
growing lessin number. There will soon 
be no refuge among civilized nations for 
this class, who till recently have only 
had to flee across the border into Canada. 











The death of Prince Napoleon Joseph 
Charles Paul Bonaparte, more widely 
known as ‘‘ Plon-Plon,’? which occurred 
at Rome, March 17, removes a man whose 
career was most variei and picturesque. 
A nephew of ‘the great’’ Napoleon, he 
was involved in many of the disturbances 
which followed the overthrow of the em- 
pire, and on account of his associations 
he was obliged to spend many years in 
comparative exile. When the Republic 
was re-established he announced himself 
& supporter of it, and filled important 
offices. He was a failure as a military 
leader, but he showed marked abilities as 
the head of the French commissions in 
the expositions at London and France. He 
has figured in different 1dles since the war 
against Prussia in 1870, and has attempted 
to restore the empire, heading attacks 
upon the Republic. He was an extensive 
traveler, and visited this country during 
the Civil War. In person he bore a 
striking resemblance to Napoleon the 
Great, and was sometimes mistaken for 
him. 





The collision in Gibraltar Bay of the 
Anchor Line steamer Utopia and the 
English man-o’-war Anson adds another 
disaster to the long list of those wherein 
hundreds of lives have been lost in a com- 
paratively few moments. The unfortu- 
nate vessel carried a human freight of 
over 800 persons, including the crew, 
the great part of the passengers being 
Italian emigrants. The Utopia—a mis- 
nomer in this case—was entering the bay 
for anchorage, and was running against a 
strong current. When abreast of the 
ironclad Anson the vessel lost headway, 
and that moment gave opportunity to the 
wind and the powerful current to drive 
it broadside against the ram of the iron- 
clad, which instantly made a large rent in 
the side, and the water so quickly filled 
the vessel that before five minutes were 
passed it had settled into the waves, and 
twenty minutes later all was over. The 
boats of the English man-o’-war in the 
bay did noble rescue work. The Swedish 
war ship, Freya, and the cable ship, Am- 
ber, also assisted in the work. When 
night shut down, the scene, lit up by the 
search-lights of the war ships, was a 
weird and horrible one. Of the passen- 
gers and crew 317 only were saved leav- 
ing, according to the latest report, 562 
lost. The steamer, which is a total loss, 
was uninsured, and with its cargo repre- 
sented a value of over $700,000. The cap- 
tain of the Utopia was arrested, but the 
jury acquitted him and claimed that the 
accident was unavoidable. 





The Masachusetts House has defeated, 
by 52 to 129, a bill to allow one license for 
every 500 people. Two Republicans only 
were among the yeas, and eighteen Demo- 
crats were among the nays. Without de- 
bate the House voted down by a large, 
but uncounted, majority the proposition 
to reduce the present high-license fees. 
—Lawrence Barrett, the tragedian, 
died in New York, aged fifty-three 
years.——Charles W. Felton was elected 
United States senator from California 
to succeed Mr. Hearst.——A fire in 
New York destroyed over a million dol- 
lars’ worth of property.——The United 
States receiving ship, Vermont, was run 
into by a steamer off the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard.——The Chilean Government troops 
were routed by rebels at Mt. Sebastopol. 
——One hundred dervishes were killed at 
Omdurman, Egypt, by an explosion in an 
arsenal, which destroyed much govern- 
ment and personal property.——Oxford 
won the race with Cambridge on the 
Thames.—-Mr. Chamberlain, Tory can- 
didate, was elected by a majority of 2,978 
over the Liberal candidate at Aston, Eng. 


EDUOATION. 

—— A new dormitory is soon to be erected 
at an expense of $85,000 on the Yale cam- 
pus. It will be 175 feet long. 

—— The system of co-education at Colby 
University, Waterville, Me., is to be modi- 
fied by the separation of the men and 
women into different classes but pursuing 
the same courses under the same instructors 
and with practically the same opportunities. 
— An enthusiastic reunion of former 
teachers and pupils of Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton, was held last week in Boston. 
Seventy gentlemen assembled at Young’s 
Hotel. Mr. M. F. Dickinson, Jr., presided, 
and addresses were made by Principal Wil- 
liam Gallagher, Gen. F. A. Walker, Hon. 
John E. Russell, Mr. A. L. Williston, H. M. 
Whitney, Esq., and others. 

— The Andover Seminary Fellowship, 
securing two years’ study in Germany, has 
been awarded this year to Frederic Perley 
Johnson of Roslindale. He is a graduate 
of Amherst College, class of 1887.——Mr. 
George 8. Richards, a member of the sen- 
ior class in Yale Divinity School, has been 








national capital, and finds among the one 





awarded the prize by the Eisteddfod, held 


makes it difficult to assimilate Italians { 


PUBLIO OPINION. 
THE NEW ORLEANS TRAGEDY. 
it does not behoove anybody to point 


Newfoundland is at present in a most |the finger of Pharisaical scorn at New 
unenviable strait. It seems to be waver- | Orleans. 


The frightful tragedy really has 
an impressive lesson in it for every city in 
the land.—Boston Journal. 


When sober second thought has come, 
the thousands who formed the New Or- 
leans mob, as well as the other citizens, 
perhaps fifty times as many, who did not 
participate, may realiz: that more harm 
bas been done than years of earnest effort 
can repair.— New York Tribune. 


Unless New Orleans rises to this emer- 


| gency, her merchants and other business 


men will find that the city will be practi- 
cally outlawed, and neither external credit 
nor capital will farnish the means for 
conducting even the business and enter- 
| prises that have made so perilous a ven- 
|ture in that ungoverned ci'y.—Mail and 


| Express. 


Let the indignant Italians abuse the 
New Orleans mob all they please, but the 
less they have to say in the way of threats 
against the United States Government 
the better. Nor need they talk of tearing 
up their naturalization papers and re- 
nouncing American citizenship before 
they have learned what the Government 
will do.—Chicago Tribune. 


The difference between a savage and a 
civilized people lies in self-restraint, in 
the common agreement to commit the 
execution of justice to the hands of le- 
gally appointed author:ties. The men 
who killed Chief of Police Hennessy were, 
in effect, savages, and the New Orleans 
mob put itself on their level in kill- 
ing them by similar process.—Christian 
Union. 


If the mob had vengeance in their 
hearts, that vengeance should have been 
executed against judge and jury and pros- 
ecutors, They were the most guilty. It 
was they who had disgraced the city; it 
was they who were guilty of a failure of 
justice; it was they who should have been 
shot and hanged, if anybody was to be 
shot and hanged, and not the men who 
had been acquitted by the best courts of 
the State.—Independent. 

We sympathize with the respectable 
Italian residenis of this country ia their: 
indignation and in their reprobation of | 
the brutal murder of their countrymen,/ 
sume of whom may have been wholly | 
innocent of any participation in the ag. | 
sassination of Chief Hennessy. But hc 
would advise them against going to fhe 
extreme of national feeling, and thereby 
lending encouragement to those who do 
not deserve it, but who deserve rather the 
condemnation of all good citizens.—Re- 
public. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The action of the Treasury Department of the 
national Government in refusing to deliver gold 
in bars for export, thereby compelling would-be 
shippers to take coin, which is more costly to 
transport, has directed an unwonted degree of 
attention to the foreign trade of the country. 
This action of the department is a novel de- 
parture, and is taken in pursuance of discretion- 
ary authority voted by the late Congress. But 
the new policy has long obtained abroad, and 
has been practiced in a much more objection- 
able way than it is at present by our Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, this action has been in- 
terpreted unfavorably, and such unfavorable 
interpretation is a necessary corollary of the 
free trade doctrines. Abroad it has caused a 
yoomentary shock, just as would any innovation 
in money matters regardless of the merits of 
the change. 

Last week about $2,500,000 gold coin was ex- 
ported—perhaps a little more. The chances 
seem to favor considerable shipments during the 
next few months. The extent of the shipnients 
is difficult to determine with any pretense of 
accuracy. In the months of April, May, June 
and July, 1890, the net balance of the foreign 
merchandise movements was $66,000,000 against 
this country. With the lighter exports of bread- 
stutfs in the corresponding months this year, 
due to the light crops of 1890 and the current 
high prices, we may expect some falling off in 
exports this year during the same months, But 
cotton exports are likely to run quite full, and 
the effect of the McKinley tariff will doubtless 
be to exclude many goods. Again, the lighter 
volume of general trade in this country must 
needs affect our purchases abroad. 

Could the excess of imports for the coming 
three or four months be determined, it would 
still be difficult to estimate the movement of 
specie. Where a year ago little or no silver 
went out in the spring and early summer months, 
this year there will probably be very consider- 
able exports of the white metal, But where a 
year ago there was more or less foreign buying 
of our securities, there is less likelihood than 
ever that such buying will be renewed this year. 
The immigration and amount of international 
travel are sizable factors entering into the 
problem. Taking all into consideration, it will 
be surprising if before the middle of July we 
shall not have exported from $15,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 of gold. An export of even the larger 
amount would by no means be unprecedented 
and should occasion no uneasiness. The stock 
markets will always exhibit some nervousness 
while these shipments are in progress, but that 
is because the stock markets are always bound 
to anticipate whatever happens, and it frequently 
proves that a decline in such prices is merely an 
insurance, as it were, against what never is 
realized, 











Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated 
form are inserted without charge. The price for pub- 
lishing such notices in full is ten cents @ line (eight 
words to the line). 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
30. at 10 a.m. Topic, Eligibility of Women in the 
Church. Address by Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D, 

MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING, at the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board, every Friday morning from 11 to 12. 

Boston UNION BIBLE CLAss, Tremont Tem- 
ple, every Saturday at 3 P.M. Primary class in the 
chapel at 2 P.M., led by Miss Wheelock. 


THE Quarterly Meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions will be held in the chapel of Park Street 
Church, Boston, on Tuesday, April 7,at 3 p.m. Ad- 
dresses by Mrs. William E. Fay of the West Central 
Africa Mission and Miss McP. Gleason of the Western 
Turkey Mission. ‘There will also be a discussion on 
the needs of the treasury. 

AbBBlE B, CuiLp, Home Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, Room 22 Fisk’s 
Building, 89 State St., Boston. Address applications 
to Rev. Morton Dexter, care of the Congregativnalist. 


THE EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION of New England 
assists church committees to secure candidates, and 
also acceptable supplies for their pulpits. Committees 
and ministers are invited to correspond with J. E 
Gray, Secretary, 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL Divorce REFORM LEAGUE is de- 
voted to the interests of the family in four lines ot 
work—investigation, legislation, education and prac- 
tical work. Through the two latter it is reac the 











surer, “The Rookery,” Chicago, IIL. 


AMERICAN BOarp or COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGD 
Missions, Congregational House, No. | Somerset St. 
Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office ir 
—— 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

n St. 

AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL Union.—Church ano 
Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., Secre 
tary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer; 59 Bible House, Nev 
York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational House 
Boston; Rev. C. H Taintor, Chicago; and Rev. E 
8. Williams, San Francisco, Field Secretaries. The 
National Council recommends $400,000 per year. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.-— 
Rev. J. A. Hamilton, D.1)., Secretary; Rev. J. L 
Maile, College Field Secretary; J. M. Gordon, Esq. 
Treasurer; 10 Congregational House, Boston, Al 
needy colleges and young men studying for the Chris 
tian ministry. Inetitutions recognized and especially 
recommended: Pacific University, Whitman, Yank 
ton, Doane and Roilins Colleges. No other college 
or school whatever is authorized to solicit ov the 
Society’s indorsement. 

THE NEW Wesr Epucation ComMIssion.—Plant 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary 
Mr. George M. Herrick, Assist» nt Secretary; 151 Wasb 
ington Si., Chicago, Hl. William H. Hubbard, Treas 
Boston office, t 
Congregational House. Rey. 8. 8. Mathews. Field 
Secretary. Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.- 
fhe Missionary Department employs Sunday schoo: 
missionaries, organizes schools, and aids those that 
are needy by gifts ot sunday school helps, xnd othe 
religiona literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D. 
Secretary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary 
E. Lawrence Barnard, Treasurer; Congregations 
House, Boston, 

Tor AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bibl: 
House, New York. Missions in the United States 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and tn the 
Weat among the Indians and Chinese. Churches anc 
schools open alike to all, irrespective of race, color o 
previous condition. Whosoever will may come. Bos 
ton office, 21 Congregational House; Chicago office 
151 Washington St.; Cleveland office, 64 Euclid Ave 
Donations may be gent to either of the above offices 
or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House 
New York City. 


Other notices in last colamn, second vage. 





~ Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. 
Each additional line ten cents, counting eight words to 
aline. The money should be ent with the notice.) 





ADAMS—In Kessab, Turkey, Feb. 5, Mrs. Lucien H. 
Adams, missionary of the American Board, aged 50 
yrs. 

BLAKE—In West Springfield, Mary, widow of Rev. 
Henry B. Blake, aged 69 yrs. 

BRIDGMAN—In Keene, N.H., March 12, Charles 
Bridgman, deacon of the First Congregational 
Church, aged 75 yrs. 

FULLER—In Thomaston. Me., March 15, Deacon 
Joshua A. Fuller, aged §0 yrs. 

HAWKS—In Rockville, Ind., March 1 Rev. John 

Hawks, a native of Dee field and a graduate of Am- 

herst College, class of 1847. 

LYM AN—In New Britain, Ct., March 17, Almena 8., 

widow of Dantel F. Lyman, and mother of Rev. 

P. W. Lyman of Fall River. 

OSBORN—In New York, March 14, Miriam A , widow 

of C. J. Osborn. She was the donor to Yale Uni- 

versity of Osborn Hall. 

PAIN E—In Kansas City, Mo., March 17, Edward Sar- 

gent, eldest son of Rev. Albert Paine of Roxbury, 

aged 39 yrs. 

UPHAM—In Fairhaven, March 20, Rev. Frederick 

Upham, said to be the oide.t Methodist clergyman 

in America, aged 91 yrs. 

WADE--In Newton, March 21, Levi C. Wade. pres- 

ident of the Mexican Central Railroad, aged 48 yrs. 

He was a graduate of Yale in the clasa of 1866 and 

was speaker uf the Massachugetisa House in 1879. 

YOUNG—In Boston, March 19, Alexander Young, a 





well-known writer for the newspapers and reviews, 


_ d 60 yrs. 
j REV. CHARLES KEELER CANFIELD. 

This high'y esteemed and greatly loved minister of 
Qhrist died, Mareh 18. at his bome in South Ryegate, 
Vt, where he had been pastor of the Presbyterian 


| church since the fall of 1888. He was born March 16, 


1843, in Stevensville, Pa., entered the army when 
eighteen years old, and served through the war, re 
ceiving wounds and injuries from which he always 
suffered afterwards, His education had been begun 
at the academy at Towanda, Pa., and at Pbillivs 
Academy, Andover. After his discharge trom the 
army he entered Lafayette Colleg-, and was graduated 
from that institution and from Union Theclogical 
Seminary. He then preached at Mouvroe, Pa., where 
he founded an academy. In April, 1877, he was called 
to Orangeville, Pa., to take charge of the ac: demy in 
that place. Shortly he began preaching in the Pres 
byterian church, and for six years maintained the 
position, and did the work of both pastor and teacher. 
In South Ryegate he endeared himself to the people 
by the thorough genuineness and unselfishuess of his 
character and by bis untiring devotion to his work, 
In great bodily weakness he still peisevered, and 
never thought of giving up until be was entirely 
prostrated. He represented the town of Ryegate in 








Notices in this column. not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each in- 
sertion. Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 
Post office addresses of ministers wwenty-five cents each. 


Farm, for sale cheap, on account of poor health, 
100 acres, keeps eighteen Lead of cattle, spring water 
running at house and barn, silo, one-half mile to 
school, three-quarters {0 church and post office. For 
particulars address 120, West Groton. 


Woard —One or two ladies desiring board in an 
attractive New England village can obtain informa- 
tion by addressing W. Mass., care Congregationalist, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston, 


Western Stock and Grain Farm for Sale 
—280 acra, rich land, hving water, situated in the 
famous blne grass region in Southwest lowa, seven 
mules from railroad, two miles from a Congregational 
church, price $25 per acre, ters easy. Apply to 
G. M. Orvis, Winthrop, lo., or James M. Williamson, 
Nevinville, Io. 








The Commonwealth Avenue Baptist 
Chureh is desirous of procuring the ser- 
vices of a good Bass Singer. Application 
should be made to G. F. D. PaArne, 48 
Canal Street. 


DELIGHTFUL PaciFic Coast EXCURSIONS.— 
Following their grand winter series of California 
excursions three spring sight-seeing tours have 
been arranged by Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb, the parties to take their departure from 
Boston, Monday, April 20. On the outward 
journey there will be interesting halts in Col- 
orado and New Mexico. The list of resorts in 
California to which visits will be made includes 
Redlands, San Diego, Riverside, Redondo Beach, 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San 
Francisco, San José, Mount Hamilton, Santa 
Cruz and Monterey. One party returns from 
San Francisco via Ogden, Salt Lake City and 
Manitou Springs, and the others are to visit the 
Pacific Northwest-—one party going to Alaska— 
and return over the Northern Pacific Railroad 
via the Yellowstone Park, Full particulars of 





these trips can be obtained of Raymond & Whit- 
comb, 296 Washington Street, opposite School | 
Street. 

Don’T injure the hands and ruin the clothes 
by using a poor soap. World Soap is pure. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Flowers.—What man, woman or child is there | 
that does not admire flowers and beautiful plants | 
But few have any idea of the magnitude the bnesineas | 
of growing them for seed or sale may become unless | 
intimately connected with the business. The eccse of 
John Lewis Childs of Fioral Park, Queens County, 
N.Y., tully illustrates this. He hos some of the most 
beautifully located grounds in the country aituated 
as they are upon the most fertile and picturesque 
Long Island, and but a little over twelve miles trom 
New York ard Brooklyn. By strict integrity and at- 


tention to business Mr. Childs has gathered a list of 
customers which takes in not only this couutry but 





Jordan, Marsh 
LOWELL AND BIGELOW 
BODY BRUSSELS 
CARPETS 


For one week on)y, we sball offer our en- 
tire stock of open and private patterns in 
Bigelow aud Lowell Body Brussels Carpets, 


Made and Laid 


1.50. 
% YARD. 


CHILDREN'S AND BOYS 


Carried Suit 


siesta AO 


ODD LOTS. 


Our Customers have become 
so accustomed to our annuat 
mark-down sale of Boys’ and 
Children’s Clothing, which we 
have carried over from the pre- 
vious season, that our announce- 
ment is regarded as an opportu- 


for no fault, and only to close to secure room and afresh stock. 


Lt re 
—e —_ m oe coeeeeueomnenan _ a — oe 
Subscribers’ Column. . 


China, Japan and Austrailia, besides all parts of 
Europe. After viewing his establishment it is easy to 
believe that it is one «f the largest for the growing B 
and sale of seeds and plants by retail in the country. 
Mr. Childe’ annuel catalogue is handsome and useful, 
and is many times worth the cost of sending for it. 
It gives an extremely large liat of ornamental flower- 
ing plants and thrubs to select from, and will suit the 
most fastidious. For turther particulars read his ad- 
vertisement in another column, 


Fine China & Glass 


Annual Clearance Sale 


As has been our custom at this season of the year, after our annual stock- 
taking, we have selected many lots and pieces to close out and make room for 14 to 18 Years, 
spring importations. 

On tables designated on the MAIN FLOOR, GLASS and ART POTTERY 
ROOMS will be found exceptional bargains to those who can afford to take f | and 
advantage of them. 5 5 5 

These wares represent the best wares from Mintons, Copeland:, Haviland, | ,, , , 
the Royal Worcester, the Crown Derby, Ridgways, Doultons and Carlsbad. gree tb earaaeaue 

AND WILL BE SOLD AT EXACTLY ONE-THIRD OFF THE LOWEST) %27:90 %25.00 an gene 
PRICE EVER MARKED. These Garments represent our 

As all our wares are marked in plain figures, customers will readily see| Standard productions remain- 
values and judge of their desirability. ing from last season, are strictly 

Fine Table Wares and Ornamental Pieces from the best potteries and| pure wool, carefully made inour 


glass factories of the world; also Piano, Banquet and Reading Lamps. Sold|@’edl-known and thorough man-~ 
ner, and are adapted for PLAY, 


SCHOOL, or DRESS WEAR. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Maufacturing Retailers, 


Washington Street, 


Corner Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 


nity to obtain outfits for the 
children at a generous reduc- 
tion from regular season prices. 

This year we offer CHIL- 
DREN’S AND BOYS’ SUITS 
WITH SHORT TROUSERS, 
4 to 16 years, 


$5 $6, and $9. -— 


Boys’ Suits, with Long Trousers, 


JORDAN, MARSH AND COMPANY. 























At valjues in many items below the cost of importation. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


FINE CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 


(SEVEN FLOORS,) 


120 FRANKLIN. 








Capital $1,000,000. Surplus $500,000. 


OLD COLONY TRUST GONPANY, 


AMES BUILDINC. 
7 ee RS ee 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT IS NOW OPEN. 
Rent of Safes from $IO to $100 per Year. 


SPECIAL COUPON ROOMS FOR LADIES. 





NEW ENGLISH PERFUME. 
eee Crab-Apple 
Blossoms. 


(Malus Coronaria.) 
Chief among the scents of the 
season is Crab-Apple Blos- 


This Company allows Interest on Deposits, and Collects Coupons and 
Dividends Free of Charge for Depositors. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. - — soms, a delicate perfume of 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr., GEORGE P. GARDNER. RICHARD OLNEY, RHECROWNPERFUMERY p25) bighest quality and fragranee.— 
FRELERICK L. AMES FRANCIS L. HIGGINSON, JENRY R. REED,’ _ fae GA fame Pe hy ee 
JOHN F. ANDERSON, HENRY 8. HOWE LUCIUS M. SARGENT, ake 0 Dat Mould not be possible to‘eam 


‘or J WALTER HUNNEWELL, NATHANIEL THAYER, 

MARTIN KRIMMER, W. POWELL MASON, JOHN I. WATERBURY, 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, GEORGE VON L. MEYER, STEPHEN M. WELD, 

GEORGE F. FABYAN, LAURENCE MINOT, HENRY C. WESTON, 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr., President. C.8. TUCKERMAN, Sec. & Treas. 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Superintendent Safe Deposit Vaults. 


erfume than the Crabe- 


lightful 
Slossoms, which is put 


Apple 
up by The Crown Perfumery Co., of 
London. It has the aroma of spring 
in it, and one could use it for a 
lifetime and never tire of it.—New 
York Observer. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Crab-Appl* 


ISTERED. 


177 NEW BONO St LONGON | 








177 New Bond St., London, Sold Everywhere. 
Prices: 1 02., 75¢.; 2 0z., $1.25; 3 oz., $1.75; 4 02., $2.25. 








DISSOLUTION SALE. 


; 
On receipt of either of the above sums, by Caswell, 
Massey & Co., New York, or Melvin & Badger, or T. 
Metcaif & Co., Boston, or Geo. B. Evans, Phila., the size 
ordered will at once be sent post-paid to any address. 
On receipt of 12 cents in stamps, they will mail a Bijou 
trial bottle of this delicious perfume, post-paid. An 
nual sale over 20,000 bottles, ’ 
Beware © @ fraudulent imitations. The yenuine 
Crab-Appl. Blossoms perfume is never sold by 
the ounce, except in the Crown Stoppe Bottles of 
the company as shown above. Refuse all substitutes. 





Two Large Stocks of Fine Merchandise will be 


Sold Without Regard to Cost. 


This is no misleading advertisement but a true statement, and in- 
spection and comparison is invited to prove the same. 

Special bargains will be given on Hosiery, Gloves, Fine White Cotton 
Underwear, Hamburgs, Handkerchiefs, Laces, Veilings, Corsets, Trim- \ \\ 
mings, Ribbons, Yarns, Fancy Goods, and the Most Complete Line of = 
TOILET GOODS AND SMALL WARES to be found in the City of Boston. 





ws 





MONEY 
AND TIME © 
SAVED. 


Large Bottles of Adamson's Botanic Balsam, 
for Coughs, Colds, Influenza and “ La Grippe,”’ 
contain just three times as much as the 35c. 









\ 








J. HENRY 


Popular and Reliable Stores, 
Nos. 1¢ and 18 Tremont Row, 


Formerly JOHN HARRINGTON & CO., 


And Nos. 660 and 662 Washington Street, Boston. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


$500 Genuine Hand -sewed, an elegant 
and stylish dress Shoe which commends 


size, and cost but 75c. See that our signature 
is on the bottle. Remember that 


ADAMSON’S 
© BOTANIC 
BALSAM 


Is the most speedy and effective cure for all 


Lung Diseases, ©} 


And, if taken in time, will save you from 





NORCROSS, 


itself. 
$ 4-00 Hand-sewed Welt. A finecalf Shoe 
unequalled for style and durability. 
$2.50 Goodyear Welt is the standard dress 
2 Shoe, ata popular price. 
$3.0 Policeman's Shoe is especially 
adapted for railroad men, farmers, etc. 
All made in Congress, Putton and Lace. 
$g-c0 for Ladies, is the ouly hand-sewed 
5 _,, Shoe sold at this popular price. 
$O.50 Dongola Shoe for Ladies is a new 
departure, and promfses to become very 
2 popular, o 
$.00 Shoe for Ludies, and 31.75 for 
Misses, still retain their excellence for 


style, ¢ 





NEW SPRING STYLES 
FOR 1891! 
Are now Ready 





students in college and seminary, and rendering im- 
portant aid to churches and teachers at home and 
abroad. It asks all friends of the home to give the 





THE NEW DUNLAP 

















annual charttics. Remit to William G. I 


Treasurer, 610 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 

St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
$ i haplains an isai ies; promotes tem- 
perance homes, and boarding houses in leading sea- 
ports at home and abroad; provides libraries for 
outgoing vessels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, 
Seaman’s Friend, and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

EUBEN W. Ropss, President. 
Rev. W. C. Stitt, Secretary. 
W. C. StuRGEsS, 7reasurer. 


STATE MEETINGS. 


family a place beside the church and school in their 





Alabama, Talladega, Saturday, March 28, 
Louitiana, Tuesday, April |. 
Tennessee, Florence, Ala., Thursday, April 9. 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Tuesday, April 21. 
Montana, Butte, Tuesday, May 5. 
Missouri, Hannibal, Tuesday, May 5. 


Ohio, Springfield, Tuesday, May 12. 
Southern Cal., San Diego, Tuesday, May 12. 
Indiana, Elkhart, Wednegday, May 13. 
Massachusetts, Marlboro’, Tuesday, May 19. 


Michigan, Ann Arbor, Tuesday, May 19. 
New York, oer ta Tuesday, May 19. 
Iowa, Sioux City, Wednesday, May 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
esented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HomME Missionary SOCIETY, Room No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House. Rev. Josnua Coit, Secretary, 

Rev. Epwin B. PALMER, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HomME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 4. 
Annual membership, $1.00; life —., $20.00. 

ontributi licited Miss Sarah K. urgess, 


Treasurer. 





SPRING HAT. 


AN ENTIRE CHANCE 


The most genteel, symmetri- 
cal and beautiful Hat ever de- 
signed. 


DUNLAP’S LATEST. 


JACKSON & CO. 


BOSTON ACENTS, 
126 Tremont Street, opposite 





Park Street Church. 


yle, ete. 
All goods warranted and stamped with name on 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY bottom. If advertised local agent cannot supply 
Oldest and best known in U.S, you, send direct to factory enclosing advertised 
price or a postal for order blanks, 
Established, 1855. W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockten, Mass. 
3 East l4tH StREET, N, Y. 


© Consumption. 


Get the Genuine. Made only by 


F. W- KINSMAN & CO., 


Druggists, New York City. 








7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Place, | Harsh, Nasal, Flat and Crackling Voices made Smooth 

New York, N. Y.; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and Musical. ‘hin, Shrill Voices made Rich and 

Ill.; and 1234 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Full. Consult Fredk. O. Robertson, A. M., 
100-paged Agency Manual free. EVERETTO.FisK & CO.) Oratory, 314 Beacon St., Boston, 


The Columbian Cyclopedia 


‘An Unabridged Dictionary of Language and a Cyclopedia of Universal 
' Knowledge in one; 32 volumes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,OOO illustrations, 
Cloth binding, per set, $25,003; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. Specimen pages Sree; 


simple volume returnable, if not wanted, and money refunded. (Rem ot'Xives's Maxtor Cactoprnng. ) 


form of ALDEN’s MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. 
CRITICS SAY: CUSTOMERS SAY: 
‘* Will win its way by merit.”—Advocate, Pittsburg. 


‘*] think it is a grand work, and seldom, if ever, have occasion 
‘Must become very popular.”—School Journal, New York. |t refer to it without finding what I want.”—F. J.C. Scungiper, Pio de 
““The work is a treasure, and such a mine of useful informa- 


Janeiro, Brazil. 

: “Tt is a continual surprise to me tha its s ’ 
tion as every family ought to have at hand.”—The Standard, Chicago. Re hen thed Reece T Phen ta work of its scope and 
’ ee i | excellence could be published at such a low price. It is more than excel- 

“Tt cannot fail to be appreciated by the great masses of the | lent.”—Harry G. Simric, City of Mexico. : 
reading public, who wiil find in its pages, in compact form, just the infor-|  «« Tt jig very neat. the form convenie " y » ; 
mation they need." — Al ssenger, Philadelphia. J = »U 7 ‘ ont fe = Wee, firmly bound, vt 
9 . : : large, clear type, the contents of just that general character which the 
‘* The fields of literature, science, and art, and of all knowledge, popular reader requires—comprehensive, accurate, and compact.”—PRor 
are thoroughly gleaned. The topics are ably treated, many illustrations Henry N. Day, LL.D., Yale College. 4 

ara otvai act ¢ infor j ; " ainad i srs . 17 a . =~ . he 

re yo hag —— of information is contained in a small space. ‘In a library in the collection of which I have been engaged 
ee ee ee i F | more than 40 years, I esteem no book more highly than ‘Alden’s Manifold 
“Tts handsome type, numerous illustrations, handy form, neat Cyclopedia.’ ‘From its pages, I have been able to find an answer, appropri 
substantial binding, and, more than all, its skillful editing, which brings , ate and clear, to every question that needed it, and when I shall receive the 
within such convenient limits such a vast amount of knowledge so well final volume [ shail feel that access to all the necessary information for my 
adapted to popular needs, are a satisfaction and a delight to students,’’— | practical life shall have been placed within my reach.”—James L. Minor 
Bankers’ Monthly, Chicago. formerly Secretary of State, and Librarian of Missouri, . 
installments of $2.25 each will secure immediately 


A Great Offer. $ e) ™ OO by express, volumes 1 to 16, in cloth binding. 


the remaining volumes being delivered as the installments are paid; 
or a first payment of $8.00 and 16 installments of $7.50 each will secure the same in half-Morocco binding. Order imme- 
diately, as this olfer is made subject to withdrawal without notice. 


T FISK TEACHERS’ acEnores |Stammering, Stuttering, Cured. 




















cash and a turther payment of $20.00 in 16 


CATALOGUE, 132 pages, New, ° ° ° New York, 393 Pe; Street. 
svtitaet, and Henny Books seat The Columbian Publishing Co., G2" ors 28 Peart street. 


tree. Mention this paper 
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OOMMON LIFE GLORIFIED BY THE 
SPOILS OF OHRIST’S VIOTORY. 
AN EASTER SERMON, 

BY REV. 8. E. HERRICK, D.D. 

“Though ye have lain among the pots, yet shall ye be 
a8 the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold.”—Ps. 68: 13. 

I was led to choose these words as the 
text for an Easter sermon because they 
seemed to be a beautiful and suggestive 
paraphrase of the noble utterance of St. 
Paul: “It is sown in dishonor, it is raised 
in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power: it is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body.” But, 
as I came to look at the wordsa little more 
closely, I discovered that the analogy was 
of the most superficial sort, appealing to 
the ear only, and that to use them thus 
would only be to fasten upon them a false 
interpretation, as far as possible from the 
author’sthought. Then, examining them 
still further to learn what they really do 
mean, I discovered that they do have a 
bearing even upon the great fact which 
Easter Day commemorates—a significance 
in relation to the resurrection of Christ 
far more profound and more beautiful 
than they could have even if it were al- 
lowable to take them at their first sug- 
gestion. 

You will notice that the Revised Version 
gives an entirely different reading. That 
phrase, ‘‘ lying ameng the pots,’’ must go. 
It is “lying among the sheepfolds.” 
And the whole verse, according to the 
preference of the American revisers, is, 
“* When yAie among the sheepfolds, it is 
as the wings of a dove covered with silver 
and her pinions with yellow gold.” ‘* Lying 
among the sheepfolds’’ is a poetic de- 
scription of the quiet occupations of a 
pastoral life. It touched the prevailing 
industry of the people in a time of peace. 
Israel was agrvatshepherdnation. Their 
wealth from the beginning had been 
mainly in flocks and herds. Shepherding 
was the occupation of their father and 
founder, Abraham. The patriarchs were 
keepers of sheep. When the brethren of 
Joseph were presented to Pharaoh and he 
asked them, ‘* What is your occupation?” 
they answered, ‘“‘ Thy servants are shep- 
herds, both we and our fathers.’’ Moses, 
their great law-giver, had tended his flocks 
in Midian for forty years. David was 
taken from the sheepfolds to be made 
king over Israel. He was thus made to 
understand that kingship was shepherd- 
ing. All their religious, as well as gov- 
ernmental, ideas and customs, were inti- 
mately associated with the labors, the 
trials and sacrifices of a shepherd’s life. 
Jehovah, their God, was the ‘‘ Shepherd of 
Israel’? who “led Joseph as a flock.” 
When Messiah was foretold by the proph- 
ets it was as one who ‘‘should shepherd 
My people Israel.”’ And the tenderest 
passages of both Old Testament and New 
get their force and beauty from the sug- 
gestions of this commonest occupation of 
Hebrew life. ‘‘ When ye lie among the 
sheepfolds, ye shall be as the wings of a 
dove covered with silver and her pinions 
with yellow gold,’’ means, then, ‘‘ when 
you are about the common work of your 
ordinary life,’ that life shall be transfig- 
ured and made beautiful, so that even the 
humble shepherd shall have about him a 
beauty, a grace, a splendor like that of 
doves’ wings shimmering in the sunshine. 

But how was ordinary life to be thus 


om $l0rified? We must see what this mag- 


nificent old song is all about. It is a 
glorious Psalm, celebrating at great length 
the victories of Jehovah the God of Is- 
rael over Israel’s enemies. It embraces 
the most glorious passages of Hebrew his- 
tory. It covers the exodus from Egypt, 
the victories of the judges, the triumphal 
enthronement of the ark under David, 
and the return of the people through the 
wilderness from the captivity of Babylon. 
In recounting these victories the Psalmist 
is careful to emphasize the thought that 
they are the victories of Jehovah and not 
of the people. It is He who has scattered 
their enemies and driven them away like 
smoke before the wind. It is He who has 
brought out the captives into prosperity 
and established their families again. It 
is He who cast up a way for them through 
the wilderness and brought them home 
with great spoil. He is represented as 
coming down from the heavens to do all 
this. And having taken the spoils of war, 
He, Jehovah, uses them for the enrich- 
ment of His people. ‘‘Thou hast as- 
cended on high, Thou hast led captivity 
captive, Thou hast taken gifts among 
men, yea, among the rebellious.” Much 
of the spoil of war was often in gold and 
gorgeous raiment. It was 200 shekels of 
silver, a wedge of gold of fifty shekels 
and a goodly Babylonish garment you re- 
member that aroused the cupidity of 
Achan after the conquest of Jericho. 
And in Deborah’s song at the defeat of 
Sisera the maidens of the dead chieftain’s 
mother comfort her for the delay of her 
son by suggesting that he tarries to divide 
the spoil—a spoil of divers colors of em- 
broidery. And in David’s lament over 
Saul and Jonathan he sings, ‘‘ Ye daugh- 
ters of Israel, weep over Saul, whose 
sword returned not empty, who clothed 
you in scarlet delicately, who put orna- 
ments of gold upon your apparel.” So 
here Jehovah, the great King of Israel, 
is represented as going up from all their 
victories, after their battles are ended, 
with His hands full of spoils, which He 
so uses to adorn and enrich His people 
that even the shepherds returning to their 
sheepfolds shall be like doves whose 
wings are covered with silver and their 
feathers with green shimmering gold. 

But what has all this to do with the res- 
urrection of our Lord and King? Just 
this. St. Paul takes this very Psalm— 
which recounts Jehovah’s triumphs—and 
links with the grand series of victories the 
resurrection of Christ as the crown and 
culmination of the whole. The Psalm is 
incomplete, the triumph of Christ com- 
pletes it. He quotes the very language of 
the Psalm as fulfilled in these latter days. 
«Thou hast ascended on high, Thou hast 
led captivity captive, Thou hast received 
gifts for men.’”’ The spoils of this last 
and grandest victory are now bestowed 
upon His people, so that they may go 
back to life’s ordinary calling and duty 
adorned and glorified, doing the work of 
the sheepfold, and yet being as doves 
whose wings are covered with silver and 
their pinions with yellow gold. Common 
life is now adorned and glorified with the 
spoils of the resurrection; work among 
the sheepfolds made as graceful and beau- 
tiful, as light and joyous, as happy and 
hopeful, as swift and eager as the hover- 
ing and flitting of doves in the sunshine, 
by reason of what Christ has done for us 
in His last great conquest. Let us look 
for some of the reasons why this is so. 

1. In & very important sense Christ’s 
whole earthly life with all its teachings 
is a spoil of the resurrection, His resur- 


rection set the seal of truth upon it all, 
He came back and corrected no mistakes, 
abjured no action that He had wrought, 
recalled no syllable that He had uttered. 
His resurrection elevated His life into 
unquestionable authority. What Cicero 
teaches us about the nature of the gods is 
important, or would be if Cicero, having 
penetrated into the unseen, could return 
to confirm it by his silence or to modify 
and correct it by his further teaching. 
What Plutarch has suggested concerning 
the delay of the Deity to punish transgres- 
sion would be of immense value if Plu- 
tarch, having entered the unknown realm 
of divine rewards and penalties, could 
only have the opportunity to avow or dis- 
avow his teachings in the flesh. But as 
it is, Cicero and Plutarch must be re- 
garded simply as speculators. Their 
speculations enriched to some degree the 
life of the past, but it was an enrichment 
of uncertain value. And such would the 
Gospels themselves be apart from the 
sequel of the resurrection. That sequel 
reflects back upon the rest of the story an 
evidential value of mighty import. Jesus 
has been here upon earth for thirty years, 
during three of which He has assumed a 
place of supreme authority as a teacher 
about God and man, and their mutual 
relations in this life and the life which is 
tocome. He dies, aud, after tarrying for 
three days in that realm concerning which 
humanity for ages has hungered for knowl- 
edge without any appeasement, He re- 
turns. But He has nothing—not a sylla- 
ble—to add to what He has been teaching, 
and nothing to retract. He is here for 
forty days, but only commands, with 
reference to His past, that His disciples 
shall go into all the world and iterate and 
reiterate to every creature all things that 
He has told them. His resurrection thus 
gave His life to humanity as the great 
and beautiful enrichment of all human 
life. 

The case stands thus, my friends. Sup- 
pose that you or I, after passing out from 
this earthly life, through the gates of 
death, could be permitted to return and 
tarry here for forty days frequenting the 
old places and talking with the old friends. 
What in all probability would most fill 
our thoughts and most occupy our time? 
Would it not be the rectification of mis- 
takes, the confession of errors, the un- 
doing and unsaying as far as possible of 
many things that we had done? Do we 
not often long to do this now as we get 
farther and farther along and the fore- 
glow of another life puts a different aspect 
upon the facts that are behind us? You 
remember the little book that appeared a 
few years ago, Old Lady Mary (by Mrs. 
Oliphant), in which a good old woman is 
represented as looking back, or coming 
back, in the spirit to the scenes of the 
present, but being utterly unable to change 
matters that she longed to change, because 
she had no power of material communi- 
cation. And that would be the case with 
the best man who ever lived. He would 
long to set much right that in the light 
of another world he saw to be wrong. 


But Jesus had left nothing regrettable, 
nothing that coming back He wished to 
change. His life on the other side of the 
grave confirms all that He has done and 
said and taught on this side. His resur- 
rection gives it to us all anew with the 
confirmation of heaven’s own sunlight 
upon it. And if this be so, is it not like 
filling the sheepfolds of our common life 
with the beauty of dove’s wings and 
pinions of yellow gold? His resurrection 
declares that He taught the absolute 
unchanging truth when He bade us think 
of God as our Father, and the universe 
around us as our Father’s house; when 
He told us not to worry and be anxious 
because that Father was watching our lot 
more lovingly than He was caring for 
lilies and grass and sparrows; when He 
took little children in His arms and said 
‘¢ of such is the kingdom of heaven’’; when 
He pictured the Father’s love and pity 
and forgiveness and gladness of heart in 
the story of the prodigal son; when He 
claimed to be representing God in what 
He said, what He did, what He felt, say- 
ing, ‘‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” 

His resurrection shows all of life—in 
no one condition only, but in all its con- 
ditions; at no one time, but at all times; 
of no one man, but of every man—as set 
under the minute, loving, watchful, holy, 
paternal inspection of the eye of God. 
It shows us nature not simply under His 
general supervision, but as moving in all 
its moments and through all ifs moods 
in holy obedience to His will. It reveals 
life and death, wind and cloud, wave and 
sunlight, as servants of His loyal house- 
hold—not with powers of their own, 
scarcely with delegated powers, but rather 
as filled and moved, with His wise and 
loving spirit momentarily informing them. 
Christ taught, and His resurrection con- 
firms the teaching, that human life in all 
its aspects lies open to the eye and is dear 
to the heart of the Heavenly Father. Its 
humblest duties, its lowliest occupations, 
its slightest service, its joys, its sorrows, 
its sins, are the solicitude of an Infinite 
Love. With these new and heavenly 
hues has the great resurrection fact col- 
ored the life of the sheepfold for us. The 
gospel must be read backward if we would 
get its force. Not the song of the angels 
over Bethlehem, but the declaration of 
the angel by the empty sepulcher on the 
first Easter morning—‘ He is risen’’— 
gives the story its authority. Cut out this 
all authenticating fact and the gospel is 
simply a wonder-book. So deeply did 
St. Paul feel this that he summed up his 
Gospel which he preached to the Co- 
rinthians in the three facts--that Christ 
died, and was buried, and rose again, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures. 

2. In going up from His victory over 
death and the grave, Jesus did something 
more than set the seal of infallible truth 
on His life. He has enriched and glori- 
fied life for us—this common life of the 
sheepfolds—by showing us that it takes 
hold upon immortality, just as today takes 
hold upon tomorrow. Underneath the 
mantle of night, existence flows on un- 
broken, undisturbed by the midnight line 
on our conventional dial plates. ‘‘ He 
hath brought life and immortality to 
light.”” They were before, but so hidden 
in shadows, so obscured by earthly seem- 
ings, as for most men to be only asurmise, 
and for many practically non-existent. 
But He has brought them to light, made 
them visible. He has given to the plod- 
ding life of the sheepfold the dove’s 
wings of silver and the pinions of yellow 
gold, so that it may take hold upon re- 
gions overhead, and has shown that the 
life upon the earth has its continuity in 
the life in the skies. He has turned the 
lead of the present life into gold for us 
by showing us that life is life forever. 
Put a seed into the hand of a little child 





who has not yet been made acquainted 
with the great natural fact of reproduc- 
tion. What is it to him—that round, earth- 
colored thing, motionless, beautiless, with 
no signs of a promise in it for his ignoramce 
and inexperience? What is it to him 
more than any other equal mass of inert 
matter—a pebble or aclod? Such to the 
mass of men was this present life until 
Christ showed them the kernel cast into 
the ground and living on and up through 
death into immortal expansion and beauty. 
Endless summers and boundless harvests 
are in it. 

The resurrection added thus an im- 
mense increment to the value and the 
dignity of humanity, and to all parts of 
humanity—pinions of gold to the occupa- 
tions of the sheepcotes. It disclosed an 
eternal significance in our daily struggles, 
failures, temptations, attainments. It 
showed us that we are fashioning, day by 
day and hour by hour, selves that are im- 
mortal, and not that only, but that each 
is doing his part to the fashioning of an 
immortal society. This was the pith and 
point of Paul’s great argument, you re- 
member, the conclusion of the whole 
matter: ‘‘Christ is risen from the dead. 
Man rises from the dead. Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 

The eye-piece of a telescope is also a 

powerful microscope. The same glass 
which shows the powder of the milky 
way to be a mighty universe of suns 
taken from the tube will reveal the pow- 
der of the insect’s wing to be plumes of 
gold. So the great fact of Christ’s res- 
urrection is not more a telescope to ** bring 
eternal glories near’’ than it is a micro- 
scope when turned upon the facts of this 
present life. It invests the least of these 
facts with amazing importance. It gives 
an eternal reach to things which the nat- 
ural eye underestimates or ignores alto- 
gether. Cups of cold water are seen to 
have spiritual values stretching away into 
the realms of character, and finding strange 
resultants in treasures laid up in heaven. 
The motives for personal exertion are in- 
tensified when such exertion is seen, not 
as beating the air, but repeating itself 
like the touch of the telegraphic operator 
in repetitions far away beyond all present 
sight or hearing. 
Sin is made fearful when it is viewed no 
longer in itself as a transient act, a pass- 
ing thought, a feeling that dies and is 
forgotten, but is met again, as a flower 
or an insect crushed on some early page 
sends its stain through far distant chap- 
ters of the story. Trial and sorrow are 
made not only tolerable to patience, but 
themes even of glory, when they are be- 
held no longer merely as the producers of 
present pain, but as working out perma- 
nent glories which endear the soul to God 
and make it beautiful to His angels. You 
are lying among the sheepcotes, often 
under chilly skies amid dark shadows, the 
howling of the wolf sometimes in your 
ears, the labor often difficult or distasteful, 
and monotonous through its sameness, 
called upon to make the perpetual self- 
sacrifice, and often, it may be, asking to 
what good or useful or abiding end. 
Look upon it all under this resurrection 
light. Let it take on the spoils which 
the great Conqueror has wrested out of 
the darkness of the grave and of death. 
Be winged today with His resurrection 
glories. Ye are risen with Christ. Pur- 
sue this life of the sheepfold, not for 
itself, but for its promise and its hope. 
Seek even in it for the things which are 
above. It is linked inseparably with the 
risen life of Christ. It has its bearing 
on future glories, therefore it is glorious 
now. 

Seen aright earth and heaven are one, 
as are today and tomorrow. Death has 
become for the believer in Him as a con- 
ventional line. Its sting and its only 
sting is sin. But receive this glorious 
Christ, have Him for Lord and Master, 
live along with Him, taking in through 
your faith the might and energy of His 
risen life, and even the sting will not ex- 
ist. It will pass along with fear and 
anxiety and darkness of every sort into 
the realm of a vanished night, and you 
will shine even now under the new, eter- 
nal morning light, as the wings of a dove 
covered with silver and her pinions with 
yellow gold. 


A LOOK ABOUT LOWELL. 


The busy city of Lowell is probably as 
well provided with Congregational churches 
as any city of equal size, and the field of 
work is proportionately large. The numer- 
ous and extensive factories with which the 
city is crowded employ thousands in whose 
moral and spiritual welfare these churches 
are concerned. 

The oldest organization is the Pawtucket 
Chuich, just across the river from the city 
proper and established in 1797. The pres- 
ent church edifice is older than the city 
itself, and is a noteworthy specimen of early 
church architecture. The pastor is Rev. 
C. H. Willcox. Deeper interest is being 
aroused just now by a series of evangelistic 
services on Sunday evenings. Congrega- 
tional singing is in vogue at all the services. 
Through the assistance of some of the mem- 
bers of the church a free reading room is 
supported near the edifice. The erection of 
@ new and more commodious building on 
the present site is contemplated, to cost not 
less than $25,000. 

The First Church is at present without a 
pastor, but the pulpit has been acceptably 
filled, for the larger part of the time since 
Rev. Smith Baker went to Minneapolis, by 
Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D. The congrega- 
tions and Sunday schools are the largest in 
the city. The Endeavor Society, too, has 
an unusually large membership. <A junior 
department of over 100 members is under 
the direction of Miss Harlow, who acts as 
the church missionary and who is especially 
efficient as the head of the primary depart- 
ment in the Sunday school, where over 250 
little ones are entertained and instructed. 
The after meeting on Sunday evening has 
always been especially fruitful. Oongrega- 
tional singing has been sustained for over 
thirty years. The church is under the bur- 
den of a debt, but is reducing it rapidly. 

The Eliot Church, of which Rev. J. M. 
Greene, D.D., is pastor, is receiving addi- 
tions to its membership at the rate of twenty 
a year. The services of a revivalist have 
never been called into requisition. The 
resident membersbip has doubled in the 
past twenty years. <A large and wide-awake 
Endeavor Society helps to account for this 
increase. A city missionary is employed. 
The church debt of over $5,000 has recently 
been raised, over $600 being taken in one 
collection. A simple form of liturgy makes 
the service more impressive. The Congre- 
gationalist Handbook, with the order of 
services inserted, is widely circulated and 
explains the work of the church and of the 
denomination. 

John Street Church, with a large mem- 
bership, is under the pastoral charge of 
Rev. H. T. Rose. The Sunday school has 








recently been reorganized. Special services 


cause receives an impetus. 


plated. 


Golden Rule. 


satisfactory. 


all they can. 





he went on to say: 


on Sunday evenings, at which the pastor 
considers such subjects as bear upon the 
general theme of religion and common 
life, have proved attractive in resching|for twenty-five years, 
non-church-goers. Passion week is being | have to do with reference to the whole 
observed by special daily services. 

Kirk Street, a church which has contrib- 
uted several able ministers to other parts of 
the country, is happy in the pastorate of Rev. 
M.M.Dana,D.D. Theinterest in missions 
is at present strong and intelligent, and by 
means of monthly social ‘‘ teas ’’ at the homes 
of the people, with speakers from abroad, the | 
The Sabbath 
evening service is a conference and prayer 
meeting, and is thought to be of special 
value in fostering the spiritual life. A mis- 
sion Sunday school, in which there have 
been conversions recently, is one of the 
hopeful departments of the church work. 
Passion week is also observed by this church 
with daily services. A literary society called 
the Leisure Hour Club helps forward the 
social and intellectual development of the 
people. At communion seasons the whole | 
morning service is devoted to the rite, and 
this practice meets with much favor. 

With the new life infused by the pastor, 
Rev. C. W. Huntington, High Street Church 
is moving forward auspiciously. The Ea- 
deavor Society, in which the pastor is deeply 
interested, is a fruitful nursery of the 
church. Mission work among the poor is 
prosecuted, and a church visitor does good 
work. The supper at the annual church 
meeting is a pleasant feature. 
ments on the ehurch edifice are contem- 


Improve- 


The Highland Church, one of the young- 
est organizations, is emphatically a working 
church, never having a communion without 
additions. During the illness of the pastor, 
Rev. S. W. Adriance, the pulpit has of late 
been supplied by Rev. J. L. Sewall of the 
The prayer meetings are 
especially noted for the ready help extended 
by the women. A prayer meeting directly 
after Sunday school is a valuable feature. 
The Endeavor meeting is at times united 
with the weekly prayer meeting with bene- 
ficial results. Congregational singing under 
the leadership of a precentor has proved 


There is a large French population in the 
city, and the French Church, of which Rev. 
J. H. Paradis is pastor, is doing excellent 
work. The membership is small and con- 
sists of a moving population. In the Sun- 
day school the lesson is taught both in 
French and English. All the members 
were formerly of the Catholic Church, and 
the work of the pastor is to establish the 
faith of Christ so firmly that removals and 
subsequent residence among Catholics will 
not lessen its hold. But few of the older 
persons can read, but, when they learn 
enough to read the Bible, they seem very 
happy. The preaching is in French, and is 
of an evangelistic character, no antagonism 
to the former belief being displayed. The 
church is dependent on the Home Mission- 
ary Society, though the members contribute 


The temperance cause receives constant 
sympathy and help from the churches, all of 
which are aggressive in this reform. Pro- 
fessor Lyon of Harvard, who has recently 
delivered a course of lectures on Biblical 
subjects, was well received and much in- 
terest was awakened. Over 1,000 .tickets 
were sold. All the pastors of the churches 
are regularly installed, and it has been 
proved in Lowell that the most successful 
churches have been, and are, those which 
retain their pastors for a long time. 


DR. STORRS: ON THE DECLINE OF 
MISSIONARY ZEAL. 


The following portions of Dr. Storrs’s ad- 
dress at the conference in Boston, last 
week, convey a good idea of the oration as 
a whole. After considering the fact of the 
comparatively languid interest in foreign 
missions today, as shown by the relatively 
small amount of money raised for this pur- 
pose by all the Evangelical denominations, 


One of the causes, and the most im- 
portant of all, is this—the wide secu- 
larizing of the general Christian mind of 
the country, not in New England only, 
but in the West and South as well. 
the reasons for this are not hard to find. 
Wealth is not only increased in amount, 
but the pursuit of it is more eager and 
more general than it was in the days of 
the boyhood of some of us, 
instances of the sudden accumulation of 
immense wealth by individuals fortunately 
placed inspire the ambition on the pari 
of multitudes to emulate their example 
and, if possible, to rival their success. 

Then, life is more brilliant, engaging, 


And 


Notable 


picturesque, than it was forty or fifty 
years ago—we all know and recognize 
that—and the machinery of life is more 
complex; it occupies the woman’s mind 
even more closely and continually than it 
did at an earlier period; and the machin- 
ery of business is especially complex, and 
requires the utmost efforts of any man in 
business to carry on successfully his affairs | ; 
over a wider area with more numerous 
agencies and a smaller margin of profit. 
Business enterprises are more colossal; 
they touch the imagination of people— 
these great enterprises of banding the 
continent with systems of railways, of 
building immense manufacturing towns, 
of cutting the isthmuses of the world that 
used to separate oceans and now unite 
them. They strike that in man’s mind 
which responds to the magnificent in con- 
ception, and they occupy the attention of 
the world to a degree formerly, I had 
almost said, unknown; and so it comes|- 
to pass in part that there is this secular- 
izing of the general Christian mind. 
Then, politics engage men every year in 
more active, eager and strenuous discus- 
sion. Women themselves are coming to 
take a very considerable part in political 
discussions. Questions of labor reform; 
questions of the position of women in the 
state and in the church; questions of 
sanitary reform—thege are coming up all 


i 
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to go and preach the gospel, which was 
absolutely complete, from the manger to 
the cross, from the advent to the ascen- 
sion, every promise, precept, every illus- 
trious principle of truth in its place. They 
were commanded to preach it, they were 


and He interposed that sudden bar, 


with power from on high.” 
two days, five, 
tenth day came the breath and the 
fire suddenly. Suddenly it came, as sud- 
denly as the heavenly host appeared in the 
heavens, as suddenly as revivals come, as 
suddenly as the new inspiration in per- 
sonal human hearts comes from God; 
suddenly this shall come in answer to 
prayer whenever the church is endowed 
with power from on high. 


Michigan proposes that each county in the 
State shall be regarded as a prohibition 
county unless by special election the major- 


the responsibility for securing the election 
on those who want to sell liquor or to have 
it sold. It appears to be a fair and just 
measure. 


In answer to the question, What are we 
going to do about it? he said: 


It is not a work for a year merely, or 
It is a work we 


future development of Christianity at 
home as well as abroad, for our home 
missionary work is vitally interlocked with 
this foreign missionary work. It has to 
be carried on as part of a scheme for 
redeeming the world unto God. There is 
not a blossoming vine in any of our gar- 
dens that does not depend for life and 
strength on distant constellations, and 
there is not a grace in any household, 
heart or church that does not take vigor 
and bloom and flower from the great mis- 
sionary work reaching around the world. 

We have got to do this. Setting apart 
a special missionary Sunday is not going 
to accomplish it, though that is very good 
in its way. I like it, but it is not going to 
do the work we have in hand. I hear it 
said sometimes if this policy were intro- 
duced, or if that person were expelled 
from the missionary board, everything 
would be well, or if this change in organ- 
ization should be made or that change, 
or if this doctrine could be eliminated or| 
hurled into the air and that one magni- 
fied, then everything would be well. 
Sometimes I hear it said if personal preju- 

ices could be conciliated, personal ani- 
mosities reconciled or removed, then we 
should have clear sailing before us; that 
if certain particular changes could be 
made here or there, in committees, per- 
haps, then we should have free sailing. 

Now, gentlemen, ladies, friends, I never 
wish to speak too strongly, and in this 
town of Boston, where I believe every- 
body speaks, unless it be Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, with bated breath and cultivates 
a studious English reserve. I wish to 
state my point of view as plainly as 
I can that all this talk, from first to 
last, is the most preposterous nonsense 
that ever got uttered in human speech. 

What we want to do is something far 
deeper and more wide reaching than that. 
I believe, for one, that policies which 
have lasted for eighty years are not going 
to break down now, and that an organi- 
zation which has stood the test of three 
generations has vindicated its right to 
continue to operate in time to come. But 
the work we have in hand is to lift the 
entire level of the Christian field of feel- 
ing, purpose, conviction in the Christian 
minds we touch, and, when that is lifted, 
the old enthusiasm for foreign missions 
will come back and sweep all its impedi- 
ments out of its way, as the rush of a 
river sweeps before it the piles of brush 
which a child’s hand has heaped together. 

We are to do that work. Don’t let us 
underestimate it, Let us understand that 
it is &@ great work, and therefore the more 
demanding our intelligent enterprise and 
our heroic purpose. Then let us do it 
by cultivating in ourselves, every one of 
us, that temper of conviction and conse 
cration and enthusiasm in the Master’s 
service which we desire to have extended 
throughout the whole church, Fire kin- 
dles fire. Life propagates life. Spiritual 
energy begets spiritual energy in sympa- 
thetic souls. You remember how Wesley, 
one of the great men of the world, was 
inspired by the humble Moravian teach- 
ers; how Charles Finney. out in an ob- 
scure town in Western New York, had 
his spirit touched with a chrism from on 
high by the temper of those with whose 
theology he never could bring himself to 
agree. It is life propagating life in-others. 

Now we want that life. We want to 
feel in ourselves the immense possibilities 
of the human soul for time and eternity. 
Everything great in the world comes from 
this human soul in you and me, in the 
cannibal islander, in the heathen where- 
soever found. 

We want to recognize the immense 
need and danger of the human soul, to 
see it as it is—like a tapestry with the 
gold and purple threads intertwined in it, 
that has been bathed in a bath of filth 
and blood until every thread is begrimed, 
though, thank God, the substance is not 
destroyed. We want to understand the 
unique grandeur and power of the gospel 
in its appeal to the human oul, lifting it 
to hight of purpose, of vision, of faith and 
hope never attainable before or otherwise. 

We want to have a deeper certainty in 
our minds of the ultimate kingship of the 
Lord rightful and glorious in the world. 
We want to feel upon our souls the 


which is not far before any one of us, 
and the briefness of the interval which 
separates us from it—that immortality 
into which our works are to follow us. 
One Christian soul alive with these con- 
victions, these aspirations, these divine 
consecrations, will illuminate and enkin- 
dleachurech, . ... Pray for this particular 
gift of the Holy Spirit to quicken and 
revive the old missionary enthusiasm; 
pray that the work begun may be fur- 
thered. Remember that no criticism, lec- 
tures, magazines or speeches or sermons 
can equal prayer. 

Of course you have often thought how 
remarkable that command of the Master 
was to the apostles when they were ready 


mpelled within themselves to preach, 


‘Tarry ye in the city until ve be clothed 
One day, 
eight days, and the 





t#~ A bill before the Legislature of 


ty declare in favor of license. This places 








the time; they are pushing themselves to 
the front, occupying the minds of those 
who are concerned in general affairs. 
Literature is more brilliant, more delight- 
ful and more educating than before, and 
is perfectly alive with the peculiar spirit 
of the times and of the land; while news 
from all the countries, from all the world, 
is not merely given to us daily, it is pre- 
cipitated upon us in constant cataracts 
three times a day, absorbing attention and 
limiting reflection and thought. So that 
there are a hundred subjects for conver- 
sation and for meditation now open where 
there were five formerly; and so it is that 
the general Christian mind is preoccupied 
with other things, and every minister 
knows, and is sorry to know, when he 
rises in his pulpit on Sunday morning— 
I do not know about Boston, but I know 
about Brooklyn and New York—he is 
sorry to know that probably three-fifth- 
of even the communicants before him 
have had their minds soaked and satu- 
rated in the news which had come with 
the Sunday morning papers before they 
came to church; that it had not been a 
preparation of reading the Scriptures and 
of prayer by which they had become ready 
for the church service; that he is to speak 
to minds which are in precisely the same 
attitude toward the truth in which they 
would have been if they had come on ] 
Wednesday or on Saturday morning, and 
not on the Lord’s Day, to the church. 

So it is that the church is really being 
overburdened by its own successes in the 
world, just as your trees here, I take it, 
a little while ago were not only burnished, 
but burdened as well, by that ice storm 
which made them brilliant as if they had 
been framed by diamonds, but which 
broke the tender twigs and boughs, and 
sometimes killed the life, of the tree. The 
church is really in danger of being smoth- 
ered, as the medieval knights sometimes 








were, in its own armor, 


the labor of housework when 
you have taken up Pearline. 
You can wash anything with it 
—you can hurt nothing. Little 


no excuse 
scrubbing, 
stands ready to do the work. 
Many of your friends can tell 
you about it. 
yourself with it by helping 


yourself to it. 
Never peddled, 212 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


You have dropped half 


abor, with little Pearline 
rings lig results. There is 
for rubbing and 
when Pearline 


You can help 
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WARNING BELL OF SPRING. 


DR. GREENE’S NERVURA, 


Guaranteed Purely Vegetable'and Harmless and not to 


Contain Any Poisonous or Injurious Drug. 


WONDERFULSP 





The Creat Strengthener of the Nerves. 


The Finest of 
The Best Blood Tonic and 


all Stomach Medicines. 
Invigorator in the World. 


Sure Restorer from Weakness. 
Perfect Regulator of Liver and Bowels. 


Are you nervous, restless, ir-| 
ritable ? 
Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. | 

Do you get nervous easily,| 
7ose your nerve ? | 
Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 

Does your heart palpitate, 
your limbs tremble? 
Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
Do you pass sleepless nights, 
wake tired mornings ? * 
Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 

Have you strange, faint feel- 

ings, loss of memory? 
Use Dr. Greene's Nervura. 

Do you feel blue, have sense 

of anxiety, foreboding ? 
Jse Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 





| 
| 
| 

Ba Dr. Greene’s Nervura IS GUARAN- 
TEED NOT TO CONTAIN ANY POISONOUS 
DRUG WHATEVER. Any druggist who says 
otherwise is guilty of malicious falsehood and| 
criminal libel and information is solicited which| 
will lead to his detection and prosecution to the 
full extent of the law. 


Are you weak, tired, without 
ambition or energy ? 
Jse Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
Is your blood poor, your vi- 
tality low ? 
Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
Are you bloodless, thin and 
want to grow stout ? 
se Dr, Greene’s Nervura. 
Do you have headache, dizzi- 
ness, dull-feeling head ?. 
Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
Do you have dyspepsia, indi- 
gestion, gas, bloating ? 
Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 

Are you bilious,; your kidneys 
disordered, bowels constipated? 
Use Dr. Greene's Nervura. 

aa Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple P!ace, Bos- 
ton, Mass., the well known specialist in the 
cure of allforms of nervous and chronic diseases, 
can be consulted FREE OF CHARGE, person- 
ally or by letter. 

Sufferers at a distance should send a descrip- 
— = their cases by mail. Send for symptom 
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nearer flash of that great immortality | 74 





ATTACK OF 
Always leaves the System ina BOVI 
Weak and Exhausted Condition 


tude and depression, and tone up both body 
Physician about it. 


Infinenza, or La Grippe,” 


Nik The TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
will alleviate the feeling of lassi- 
and mind to their normal state. Ask your 


Cc. M. HURLBURT, M.D., of South Dennis, Mass., writes: 


‘*T am convinced that for a person requiring a gentle stimulant, combined with a food 
‘of a highly nutritive quality, I have never found an article so eminently fitted to fill 


“that place as yur BOVININE.” 
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JUST WHAT YOU WANT, and any Man, Woman 
or Child can get it for 
OUR CATALOGUE the best and finest 


ever issued, sent to any address FREE, 


WRITE FOR IT NOW. 


Asold direct from factory at wholesale 


installment plan to suit all pockets. 
ONE SMALL PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST, That Is Oure 
3 or 4 BIG PROFITS and Commis- 
sions SAVED—THEY ARE YOURS. 


THREE BIG FACTS : 


ur Instruments are 
They have trium 


NOTHING. 


nt postal card will get it for 


ORCANS 
AND PIANOS 


CORNISH 


for cash or upon an easy 


Cheapest. 
Most Durable. 
hantly stood the test of a quarter of a century. 


i & C0 (Old Established and Reliable.) 
') Washington, N. J. 


| The Best 
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PARLOR, CHURCH AND 
Self-Playing Organs. 


Have you heard them? 

Do you know they play to perfection all 
kinds of music, axd a child can eperate 
them? Wou should get posted by s 
for our catalogues. 


Wilcox & White Organ Co.,Meriden,Ct. 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
WARRANTED. 


Superior workmanship in 
every 
Send for our Descriptive Cat. 
alogue. 
GEO. H.RYDER&CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
Factory: Reapine, Mass. 











TWO FUNERAL HYMNS. 
By Dr. E. P. Parker. Original Musie by 
John W. Tufts and Dr. Parker. Price, 
5 cents; 25 copies, 60 cents. 
Published by the Congregationalist. 





THE CALORIFIC WONDER 


Newest and best 


OIL HEATING STOVE 


Costs one cent an hour to run it. 
Warms all parts of room equally 
well. Absolutely safe,no smoke, 
no smell. Heats by circulation, 


not radiation. Wide-awake 
dealers wanted for agents. 


F R e Our New Catalogne.a 98-page book 
© showing over 250 illustrations 
) 





of gracefully designed Oil and Gas Stoves, 
sent to any one for 10 cents in stamps. 
(The postage alone on this book coste 8 cts. 











| CENTRAL OIL STOVE CO., 
BOSTON. CHICA 
NEW YORK. 


PLANNING 


8 cents; 100 copies 88.00. 
Cong’] & 8. 8. Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago, 


Go. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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INTERNATIONAL WEBSTER. 
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DICTIONARY 






rate (the five $15.00). 


The Dictionary will be securely packed and sent by 


express, express charges to be paid by the recipient. 


OUR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, to new names: 
8 or 4 weeks free, or 


12 weeks for 26 cents, or 6 months for $1.00. 


OUB PREMIUMS.—Any subscriber who sends 


us his own renewal and one new subscription, 


with six dollars, can receive as a premium either: 
Band-MacNally Standard Atlas of the World, 
92 pages, 75 large plates and maps and numerous 


engravings. (If this premium isselected, send 32 


cents for postage.) Price $4.25; or, 
Manual of Biblical Geography, 158 pages, 130 
maps, engravings andcharte. (We send this pre 
ium postpaid.) Price $2.76. 


Webster’s International Dictionary, for one 
renewal and four new subscribers, with $15.00. 
(Express charges .paid by recipient.) 


OUR CLUB RATES.—Payable in advance. 
Club of 7wo,including at least one new subscriber,Z5.00 
Club of Five, including at least three new subscr’s,10.00 
Club of Five, including at least one new subscriber,12.50 
Club of Zen,including at least two new subscribers,20.00 

To afford individual subscribers advantages 
corresponding to the above club rates, we offer 
the paper 2 years, in advance, for $5.50; 3 years, in 
advance, for $7.50; 5 years, in advance, for $10.00. 

We want an agent in every Congregational 
church who will make at once a thorough canvass 
in behalf of the Congregationalist, and organize 
clubs upon the above basis. We pay for such 
work. Write for particulars. 








AN EASTER GARLAND. 
Starless night enshronds phe grave; 
Who from that our souls shall save? 
He who rlept in -Joseph’s tomb 
Burst for us the bars of doom, 
He the keys of morning hath; 
Christ, the Lord, hath conquered death; 
Li'ted from this mortal strife ° 
o the throne of endless Life. 
—Helen Angell Goodwin, 
In Congregationalist, April 12, 1876. 


Neither here nor there is Christ, 
In temple nor at altar, 
Save with souls that do His will 
Who waver not nor falter. 
Easter lilies biossem duly 
Where the spirit worships truly. 
—Mrs. M. F. Butts, 


AN BASY WAY TO GET YOUR COPY OF THE NEW 


The Congregationalist 
offers this magnificent 
work FREE to each of 
its present subscribers 


fide New subscriptions 
at the regular advance 


A FEW MORE WAYSIDE FRIENDS. 

Civilization bears down hard on the 
Indian, the buffalo and the stage-driver. 
The toot of the iron horse is in a certain 
sense the death-knell of each. Before 
the advancing tide of electric cars, Brown- 


retreat into the Bad Lands, from thence, a 
few years later, to be shoved along into 
the Badder Lands. The noble bison sub- 
mits to the indignity of being confined to 
a ten-acre lot in the Yellowstone, or 
applies for admission to a menagerie; 
and the stage-driver sorrowfully gathers 
up the shreds of what the poet calls his 
‘ribbons’? and betakes himself to remote 
valleys and hilltops and plains, where 
perchance he may ply his honest trade a 
little while longer. 

So picturesque and important a figure 
in our national history as the stage-driver 
ought not to fade away too soon into the 
hazy past, and while a few representatives 
of the vocation still linger among us let 
us make the most of them. Quite a num- 
ber are still left in the less densely popu- 
lated section of the West, and most of 
them preserve the characteristics of the 
type. The one, for instance, who con- 
veyed me from the Rosebud Agency to 
the nearest railroad station was evidently 
built for a stage-driver, or for some simi- 
lar position where he would have to deal 
with all sorts and conditions of men. I 
tried to elicit his opinion with regard to 
the threatened Indian outbreak, the suc- 
cess of General Morgan’s policy, the pros- 
pects of the Farmers’ Alliance movement. 
His replies were extended enough but 
exasperatingly non-committal and color- 
less. When approached on the moral and 
religious side he would hazard no reply 
which could give offense to either a super- 
lapsarian Calvinist or a Spencerian ag- 
nostic. He reminded me of the cautious 
theological professor who avoided definite 
statements, and when asked point-blank 
by one of the students, ‘‘ Don’t you think 
Shakespeare was a great man?” replied, 
“T never heard the assertion doubted.” 
But this stage-driver, even if he was not 
disposed to be dogmatic, had reached in 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 

The leading event in church circles last 
week was the Foreign Missicnary Confer- 
ence in Park Street Church. If ever a 
meeting was carefully planned for with a 
view to securing the largest results, this 


tee of arrangements, consisting of Rev. 
Messrs. Nehemiah Boynton, Arthur Lit- 
tle, G. A. Gordon, F. E. Clark, J. H. 
Ross, D. N. Beach and A. E. Dunning 
devoted to the preparation of the pro- 
gramme, In dignity, variety and popu- 
lar impressiveness the Conference might 
well serve as a model for similar assem- 
blages in other cities of the land, and its 
breadth and representative character en- 
listed the hearty sympathy of the pastors 
and churches in this vicinity. 

The educational session, as it was called, 
on Wednesday evening, well fulfilled the 
expectation cherished in regard to the 
value of such a comparatively novel fea- 
ture in missionary meetings. Dr. Reuen 
Thomas presided, and three widely known 
ejucators, who are themselves constantly 
molding missionary material, made clear 
the fact that education is the handmaid 
of evangelization. Dr. William M. Bar- 
bour of Montreal showed how if there is 
any Christianity at home it must needs 
send its influence abroad. Dr. W. J. 
Tucker of Andover declared his belief 
that the Church has entered upon the sec- 
ond period in the work of converting the 
world, since the missionary now does not 
go forth as a pioneer. He felt that the 
way to raise money was to send men. 
President L. Clark Seelye of Smith Col- 
lege dwelt upon the power in Christ’s ser- 
vice which a superior mental equipment 
furnishes. 

The afternoon service on Thursday was 
more strictly of a missionary order, and 
was directed to the making of a distinct 
impression of the immediate needs of the 
foreign work. It was presided over by 
Dr. Arthur Little, and Secretaries Alden, 
Smith, Creegan and Clark divided the 
time with Rev. G. A. Wilder of Africa 
and Rev. G. H. Gutterson of India. The 
evening gathering, presided over by Hon. 


[ possible, devote all my time to this grand 
work, aye, and if need be, die for it.” 

The charity building on Chardon Street 
contains, besides many other agencies for 
the aid of the poor and unfortunate, the 
headquarters of the “ Associated Chari- 


WEBSTER’S re < att ies,” izati i 
ONAL who sends with his own! ine clubs, kindergarten schools and other | was such a one, and the outcome justified ties, ve pet pag — to a neighborhood than a shanty filled with 
INTERNATI renewal FOUR bona-| i neteenth century novelties the red men|the time and thought which the commit- years has been working to ald the poor OF) smallpox patients, and a fire will be kin- 
Boston. The city is divided into fourteen | dled which wil! purge the country of its 


districts, and when a case of need is 
brought to the attention of the superin- 
tendent the agent of the district where the 
applicant resides investigates the situa- 
tion. The immediate necessities are then 
provided for, either by city or private aid 
or through some charitable society. A 
visitor from the force of 800 or more who 
do this work voluntarily is detailed to at- 
tend to the case, and it becomes his or her 
duty to be a friend to the person or family 
and gain a confidential acquaintance, if 
possible. It is easy then to offer advice 
and sympathy. One of the aims of the 
society is to inspire self-confidence and 
to bring the beneficiaries of charity to self- 
support. 

The society itself seldom gives money, 
for it is not an alms-giving, but an 
aid-giving organization, and all visitors 
are advised not to give or loan funds. 
They also are instructed not to attempt to 
proselyte, but to find out the religious 
preferences of the family visited and notify 
the nearest church. Still it is expected 
that the visitor will do all possible to 
brighten the gloom of unfortunate life. 
The society does much for persons unable 
to support themselves on account of con- 
stitutional ailments or physical deformity ; 
to such the friendship of the visitor is like 
a ray of sunshine. Iw 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 
In the March Atlantic Albert Bushnell 
Hart compares the Speaker of the national 
House to the Premier of England, and 
shows how the power of the latter cflicial 
is now in large measure paralleled on this 
side the water. Speaking of the influence 
which the Speaker has acquired in the 
Senate and with the President, the writer 
says: 

This most recent addition to the Speak- 
er’s power has not been conferred by the 
recent vote of the House in adopting rules, 








following from the Arena is surely not too 
strong: 

_ It is idle to make laws and leave the pub- 
lic impulse dormant. Arouse the people 
and the evil will disappear. Make men see 
and feel that the rumseller is a greater 
curse to the community than a professional 
thief; that a saloon is a more positive evil 


greatest crime and misery breeder whose 
colossal shadow envelops Christendom, and 
carries a thrill of misery, a pulsation of 
vice, a throb of degradation, wherever it 
falls. 

—— A national temperance convention 
has been called to meet in Saratoga Springs 
July 15 next. All organizations having an 
interest in temperance reform, including 
associations of churches and ministers, con- 
ferences, synods, presbyteries, etc., are in- 
vited to send delegates. The value of such 
a gathering will depend on its being held to 
the consideration of a platform and measures 
on which they can in the main agree. We 
fear that the probabilities are that the bring- 
ing together of opposing temperance forces 
will result in collisions, disputes and hostile 
demonstrations, such as characterized the 
temperance convention in New York last 
June. Yet, if the assembly at Saratoga 
shall result in harmony of temperance 
workers on some platform broad enough for 
all to stand on who really seek to abolish the 
saloon, it will doa service whose importance 
cannot be overrated. 











“T COULD not get my coat on, but Johnson’s 
Anodyne Liniment cured my rheumatic pains.” 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is on the flood tide of 
popularity, which position it has reached by its 
own intrinsic, undoubted merit. 


Throat Affections. 

Those who overtax the voice in singing or pub- 
lic speaking will find ‘‘BROWN’s BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES” exceedingly useful, enabling them 
to endure more than ordinary exertion with 
comparative ease, while they render articulation 
clear. For Throat Diseases and Coughs they are 
asimple yet effective remedy. Containing noth- 
ing injurious, they may be used as often as 
required, and will not disorder the .stomach 
like cough syrups and balsams. For forty years 
they have been recommended by physicians, 
and widely used, being known all over the world 
as one of the few staple cough remedies. Sold 
only in boxes. 

THE Tourjee European Excursions have been 80 
successful and popular in the past that any one who 
is contemplating a trip to Europe this season will find 
it to their interest to read their advertisement in 
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This Rose was raised and named by George Washington over 100 years ago and is described in the Mount 
Vernon Guide Book. It is theonly hardy perpetual blooming climber known. and a plant of it will produce 
more than twice as many flowers as any other rose. It will commence blooming almost as soon as planted 
and produce hundreds, and even thousands of elegant flowers the first summer. Either in the garden or in 
pots itis full of bloom at all times, the flowers growing in great clusters—often 50 or 100in a bunch. Color 
fo white, perfectly double to the center and of unsurpassed fragrance. Buds beautiful. long and pointea 

ike the finest Tea Roses. Perfectly hardy, and will grow up over a door, gate ur window, and aiways full of 


bloom from early Spring until late Autumn. 


It is the most wonder ful rose in cultivation. and was first intro- 


duced by us last year, and we are headquarters for genuine stock. Fine plants for immediate blooming, by 


mail, postpaid. guaranteed to arrive in good condition, 
the Rose, 1 Giant Fairy Lily and1 Golden Yellow Gladiolus. Also 
Solanum Grandiflora, true 


each, or the five for $1.00, as follows: 


80 centa each; 4 tor #1; or for 50 cents we wii) mail 


5 Rare New Plants at 30c 


Manettia Vine, Rainbow Cactus, Great Spider Lily and Butterfly Orc nid. Each is a gem of rare beauty. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL POSTPAID: 


In Congregationalist, April 17, 1878. * factory workin A. W. Tufts, was one of the largest ever . 0 ( s 
Se : his thinking a very satis ser y j convened in hs historic Park cl edi- and in fact is not expressed in the Consti- | another column. 12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25e.; 4 Superb New Grapes, including Niagara, 50e. 
See! those Easter lilies laid hypothesis. It was summed up in hi tution, the acts of Congress, or the rules eal “ aii ee ¢ New zane Pearl Tuberoses m “ ‘ “ Bie. 5 Grand Lilies. b sorts. including A uratum, Boe. 
ODERN HYGEIAN’ 1e of a hai are Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 50¢ = Cacti. different sorts named, te a 
fice. Every seat was occupied, and scores of the House. It is a natural growth, z Caroline M. 5 Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, named, 50c 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, B0c. i 


On the cross begin to fade. 


oracular observation: ‘*‘ A man who serves 


pamphlet book containing articles b; 


The above 8 collections and One Mary Washington Rose, by mail, postpaid, for only $8.00. 


If the one who bore them hither J : 

Hath » faith that shh ves wither; the public can’t afford to be too radical stood through the entire service. Dr. — ei = age Me yene: f ee gp te the So. Dt ee Cay Ba : Bye nee nage, Boon 2 
If he hath within his bosom . “| U ; nationa a ici weer ? (A superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGE 5 

Love to God and man in biessom; either in politics or religion.” Storrs’s address occupied an even hour, » Stale anc municipal systems tO! B. Moss, M. D., of Kansas City; Mrs, Annie Jenness- OUR BLUE CATALOGUE, oct hits, PraNndeo ANp RAE FRUITS. 1s the tnest ever 

Though his dearest hopes decay é Th th assenger on that and will rank among his great missionary put responsibility upon individuals rather Sorcnee of Smith College ecienehin? foal issued, is pages, hundreds of elegant engravings. Stipple Lithograph Covers ane 5 large colored plates. we 
’ i ¢ y age, } ; .| offer the finest novelties in Flowers. Vegetables and Fruits, ly: Our great Japanese Wi “ry, Flors 

ere was another pi & than upon boards. It is a wholesome Mary A. Livermore, and other prominent writers. Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid. Star. Phioxes Water Planes New Roses, Dahiias, Gladiolus, Chrysant Lomnume, 

ete. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering shrubs. This elegant and expensive Catalogue 


Healt and riches pass away; 
Unveen crosses be can dress 
And give lite Easter cheerfulness, 
—Fletcher Bates, 
In Congregationalist, April 9, 1879. 


In Thy rising is Thine Advent, 
Shown in glory’s clearest light; 
Born a King dread Death to c nquer, 
Heaven beyond beams on our sight; 
“Christ is risen!” 
Noblest song to Thy great might. 


On the “‘ Lord’s Day” we will praise Thee, 
Day of earth and heaven the best, 
When Thy life stands out in fullness, 
Endless day of final rest, 
Day eternal; 
When Thy praiee is all confessed. 
—Rev. O. T. Lanphear, D.D., 
In Congregationalist, March 24, 1880. 


O ye dear and blessed ones who are done with 
sighing, 
Do Easter lilies blow for you today? 
Do the shining angels, through Heaven’s arches 


ying, 
Bear ~~ snow-white blossoms on your breasts 
ay? 


Once on Easter mornings glad we gave you greet- 


ng— 
Gave you fair 
risen today!’ 
Hands were clasped together, hearts and lips 
were meeting— 
Earth and we together sang a roundelay! 


flowers, singing, ‘‘Christ is 


Now—yet why repine we?—ye are done with 
sorrow; 
Life and Lent are over, with their prayers and 
tears; 
After night of watching came the glad tomorrow, 
Came the blessed sunshine of eternal years. 
—Julia C. R. Dorr, 
In Congregationalist, April 13, 1881. 


For souls there comes a winter-tide, 


ride, a Montana cattle man, with all the 
roughness and breeziness peculiar to the 
plains, coarse, ‘‘ horsey,” and profane in 
his talk. When the subject of Christianity 
happened to be raised he was not unwill- 
ing to take his share of the conversation. 
Personal religion was evidently a topic as 
much beyond his ken as the satellites of 
Jupiter. Yet he wanted his wife and 


to pay for their pew. 


out attempting to dispute 


God belonged to him and he to God. 
Very likely the words made b 
impression, but they evidently started a 
new train of thought, for he said, ‘‘ Well, 
to hear the Methodists talk at their re- 
vival meetings you’d think a man couldn’t 
do anything else than tend to religion, 


addresses, as may be seen by a glance at 
the quotations on the preceding page. 
The audiences at all the sessions of the 
Conference were made up of the best blood 
of the Boston churches, the presence of 
80 many prominent ministers and business 
men being especially noticeable. 

The time of Mr. Moody’s stay in Bos- 
ton is drawing to a close. Last Friday 


children to go to church, and was willing closed his tenth week of work in and 
He wasn’t dis-]@round the city. The past week he has 
posed to brag of any self-righteousness, been preaching in Chelsea with the same 
but it did give him a pleasant kind of fruitful results which have attended his 
satisfaction to reflect on the fact that|!abors elsewhere. The services at Tre- 
“lots of Christians are as wicked as I.’?|™mont Temple close on Good Friday, when 


It is always refreshing to find a man who|he will take as his theme, The Cruci- 
puts it that way instead of wanting to fixion. Last Friday his subject was the 
claim an equal degree of goodness with eighth chapter of Romans, and, while all 
those who bear the Lord’s name; so with-|texts from which Mr. Moody preaches 
either version|#ré handled as only he can, he is espe-|good and for evil, than the President of 
of a fact which gives us all considerable|Cially powerful in the line of thought 
trouble, I tried to explain what a simple | Suggested by this chapter, and that day he 
thing the Christian faith is after all, and|Ws at his best. This week, beside his 
how he, a child of the plain and a rover| 2000 service at Tremont Temple, he will 
all the days of his life, might know that/Preach in the Union Congregational 

Church on Columbus Avenue. 
ut little week he will devote his whole time to two 
Roxbury churches, Dr. Plumb’s and Rev. 
A. 
his plans have not been made public. 


Next 


S. Gumbart’s. Beyond that time 


During the ten weeks which have passed 


Mr. Moody has preached four days each 


reaction from the divided irresponsibility 
and wasteful system of conducting the 
business of legislation. It secures at 
least the consideration of the measures 
held by the leaders of the majority to be 
most important. Those measures may or 
may not be for the public good; but under 
the new system the public has a better 
opportunity to place responsibility upon 
those members of Congress who, under 
any system, must control its operations, 
namely, the great leaders of the majority. 
The system is, therefore, likely to be con- 
tinued in principle, if not in the same 
form, by each party when in the majority. 
The powers now exercised by the Speaker 
will probably be exercised by each suc- 
ceeding Speaker, and will somewhat in- 
crease. Since the legislative department 
in every republic constantly tends to gain 
ground at the expense of the executive, 
the Speaker is likely to become, and per- 
haps is already, more powerful, both for 


the United States. He is Premier in legis- 
lation; it is the business of his party that 
he be also Premier in chararter, in ability, 
in leadership and_in statesmanship. 


TEMPERANOE. 
— The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Company has forbidden its 
employés to sign petitions to secure licenses 
for saloons in towns along the line of the 
road. Several of the trainmen have been 
discharged for doing this. Such action is 
only reasonable protection of persons and 
property intrusted to the company. It is 





The book is illustrated with full-page engravings. 
Any reader of the (here add name of paper) can obtain 
a copy free by sending a postal card to the publishers, 
George Frost & Co., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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week, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that am average of two thousand persons 
have listened to him at each service. 
This fact is positive proof of the presence 
and power of God. That Mr. Moody is 
efficient in bringing persons where they 
may be touched by this power is made 
evident at every meeting. Numerous in- 


For souls there blooms a spring; 
Though winter days may linger long, 
And snows be deep and frosis be strong, 

And faith be sorely tried, 

When Christ shall shine who is the Sun, 
Spring-time shall be for every one. 


plainly against its interests that those who 
run its trains should be exposed to the temp. 
tation of open saloons at stations. 

—— The drink bill of Great Britain last 
year was almost $700,000,000, about $90 for 
every family of five persons in the kingdom. 
It is four and a half times as much as all 
the deposits in the savings banks, one- 


that you’d got to quit selling cattle and 
sing gospel hymns all day.’’ Evidently 
in this honest fellow’s mind religion had 
become a matter so purely germane to 
another sphere that he had no use for it. 
He couldn’t relate it in any way to the 
cattle business. And like so many other 
men who form their ideas respecting Chris- 


1000 
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SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Send stamp for full Descriptive Catalogues, Illus- 
trated. Address +7 
Commercial Nurseries. 


plain figures. 
JOHN H. PRAY,SONS & CO., 
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O mighty Lord of winter-tide! 
O loving Lord of spring! 
Come to our hearts this Easter Day, 
Melt all the prisoning ice away 
And ever more abide, 
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Making both good and ill] to be teresti d touchi tori ld b 
Thy blessed opportunity. tianity second hand instead of from the| “°Tes4¥2s an uching stories could be/ twelfth of the estimated income of all eeuiiGed aauiaat 
—Susan Coolidge, Sew samamcetl he dismissed it as super- told, but one must suffice here. When|the persons in Great Britain, and nearly 560 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. Pe ANNIN young men, 10 

In Congregationalist, April 5, 1882. é Mr. Moody preached on sowing and reap- | twice as much as the entire receipts of the Lhd . English, by a prac- 
ninteechaailbianaes ess man. Republished from the Congrega- 





The joyful Spring uprises from the wold, 
Sealed by the frost and shaken by the cold; 
What time tbe night is starry in the north, 
Sve walks again the heavy-breathing Earth: 
The hour draws vear while yet the hills are 
white, 
The swelling germ leaps forth into the light, 
So she, the buried year, immortal stands, 
Breaks from the stones, and heals th’ aspiring 
lands. 
Lift up, lift up your voices 
In holy-bearted mirth! 
The pregnaut year rejoices 
Around the fruitful earth; 
Till stars shall fall 
A thousand torebes burning— 
The Christ is risen with the Spring returning! 
—Frances L. Mace, 
In Congregationalist, March 22, 1883. 


Life hath put death away, and mounts apace; 
Behold, in every winter-wasted place, 
Arise the lovely children of her race. 


And all are glad, and none remembereth 

Its sojourn ip the darksome house of death, 

Its reachings blind towards heaven’s light and 
breath. 


Now, could the tender plant this moment freed 
‘Think on the parrow chamber of the seed 
Where it was lodged, its joy were great indeed! 


Life hath put death away, but straight forgets 
Her triurnph—thee, O human heart, God sets, 
In midst of joy, recall thy grateful debts, 
—Kdith M. Thomas, 
In Congregationalist, April 10, 1884. 


O Easter lilies, fair and sweet, 

We lay you at the dear L.»rd’s feet, 
In «ll your purity; 

Praying that He above the skies 

May view our hearts with well-pleased eyés, 
And find them pure as ye. 


Ring out, O bells, at Easter dawn 
‘the welcome to ube Easter morn, 

Ring merrily and clear! 
With winter's clouds so chill and gray 
Earth’s Lenten time has passed away, 

And the glad spring is here. 

—Mary D. Brine, 
In Congregationalist, April 2, 1885. 


fluous and impracticable. I trust that 
some more persuasive spokesman for the 
Christian faith has succeeded in mak- 
ing it clear to him what it really is to 
seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. Who knows that he may 
learn it yet from the lips of some good 
Methodist brother? 

A long afternoon drive through the 
Dakota corn fields afforded plenty of time 
for an extended, and to me instructive, 
talk with the driver. Though compara- 
tively young, the wear and tear of life had 
sobered and matured him beyond his 
years. An invalid wife, a dependent 
mother, and the difficulty of finding per- 
manent employment edged with gloom 
the outlook for the future. He wasn’t a 
church-going man, and never had made 
any profession of religion. But he had 
been brought up a Seventh-Day Baptist, 
and had read the Bible just enough to 
fortify himself in that position. Curious 
it is that most men have thought just 
enough about religion to get hold of some 
kink in it, and to become so tied up 
therein that, as Dr. Parkhurst says, they 
look at truth from the standpoint of their 
back yard. 

Well, I was in an argumentative frame 
of mind myself that afternoon, and so I 
traveled back in thought to seminary 
halls and tried to recall the points which 
I had jotted down in my note-book in 
one, two, three order—topic, sub-topic 
and all that—against Seventh-Day Bap- 
tists, Adventists, and the rest of the per- 
versive and divisive Sabbatarian vagaries. 


ing and restitution a person in the audi- 
ence, who for some time had been defraud- 
ing his employer, was so moved that he 
at once went and made full confession 
of his guilt. This is but one of the many 
cases where Mr. Moody has been able to 
bring men, not merely torepentange, but, as 
Sam Jones says, ‘‘ to quit their meanness,” 
The headquarters of that interesting 
work for the Italians of the city, projected 
by the late Hon. E. I. Thomas of Brook- 
line, has been transferred from Hanover 
Street to 32 Charlestown Street, Haymar- 
ket Square, a no less advantageous loca- 
tion for reaching the swarms of Italians 
who constitute so large a portion of the 
North End population. Friends are com- 
ing forward to the support of this worthy 
enterprise, but not in such large numbers 
as to relieve the somewhat straitened 
financial situation. Among the pressing 
needs are an organ, settees, and helpers 
in the industrial schools for women and 
children on Thursday and Saturday after- 
noons. The increasing responsiveness of 
the Italians to these special efforts in 
their behalf makes it all the more desir- 
able that the enterprise should not lan- 
guish. Only three weeks before his death 
Mr. Thomas said, ‘‘I would, if it were 


freight and passenger traffic of all the rail- 
ways in the country. The increase last 
year over 1889 was more than $35,000,000. 
Such a summary cannot be contemplated 
by any lover of his fellowmen without 
appalling him. 

—— Yet a very large proportion of this 
expenditure passes from the hands of the 
poor into the hands of the rich. The gov- 
ernment blue book shows that 152 British 
peers own 1,539 drinking places, and draw 
from them no small part of their revenues. 
The Earl of Derby owns seventy-two such 
places, the Duke of Bedford forty-eight, 
and so the list goes on down to Rt. Rev. 
Richard Lewis, D. D., Bishop of Llandaff, 
who increases his income by having invested 
his money in two places devoted to the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. 

—— The figures representing the liquor 
business in this country are only more en- 
couraging than those of Great Britain be- 
cause its population is 35,000,000, while ours 
is 64,000,000. The drink bill in 1886 was 
about the same, and was equal to two- 
thirds the entire amount received as wages, 
and to one-twelfth of the amount spent for 
food, clothing and the other necessaries of 
life. Probably not less than 1,000,000 per- 
sons are employed directly or indirectly in 
this business. 

— In view of the facts given above the 
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That first Easter morning, when weeping and a 
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spent, 
They found the tomb empty, the rock portal 
rent, 
Still down the long ages its glory is poured, 
As we scatter our songs at the fest of the Lord. 
And still ’tis our comfort that death-darkened 


eyes, 
In Jesus asleep, shall with Jesus rise. 
—Mrs. M. E. Sangster, 
In Congregationalist, April 22, 1886. 


Oh, when the strife of tongues is loud, 
And the heart of bope beats low, 
When the prophets prophesy of ill, 
And the mourners come and go, 
In this sure thought let us abide, 
And keep and stay our heart, 
That Calvary and Easter Day, 
Earth’s heaviest day and happiest day, 
Were but one day apart! 
—Susan Coolidge, 
In Congregationalist, April 7, 1887. 


Like slow sea-wave succeeding wave, 
The ages bear along the sigh 
Of those who stand beside the grave, 


consciousness, to the abrogation of certain 
practices of the former dispensation, to 
the futility of standing out against the 
overwhelming sentiment of Christendom. 
But Peter persisted in coming back to the 
letter of the Old Testament Scripture. 

We finally agreed to adopt the Bushnell- 
ian method of hanging up the subject ona 
peg for a while, and after the armstice was 
declared Peter launched forth on the incon- 
sistencies of professors of religion in his 
town. It proved to be a somewhat pro- 
lific theme, but I managed to draw forth 
the confession that there were some Chris- 
tians in the town who had befriended him 
in his troubles, who had put themselves 
out to bring comforts to his family, and 
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—Frances 1. Mace, 
In Congregationalist, April 7, 1887. 
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